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ADDRESS  FROM  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  OF  EDINBURGH,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF. 
THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OF  WHICH  THE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  WAS  LAID  ON  SiSth  JULY  1825  *. 


A  Grammar  School,  of  Royal  in-  being  quite  detached  from  the  town,' 
stitution,  existed  in  Edinburgh  in  of  free  air,  and  open  space  around  it. 
1519.  Being  on  a  limited  scale,  it  This  building  continued  to  serve  its 
was  latterly  found  inadequate  for  purpose,  without  addition  or  en- 
the  purpose;  and,  in  1578,  the  High  largeraent,  for  two  centuries;  as  it 
School  was  set  on  foot  upon  an  ex-  w'as  not  u  :il  1777  that  the  increas- 
tended  plan,  bearing  the  same  name  ing  population  of  Edinburgh  induced 
of  Scholu  Rrgia  Edinefuis.  It  owes  the  citizens  to  erect  a  larger  and 
its  establishment  to  the  enlightened  roore'eommodious  edifice,  on  the  same 
zeal  of  some  individuals  of  the  Clergy  ground,  close  to  the  old  one,  which 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was  then  taken  down,  and  the  space 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  enclosed.  Since  that  date,  with  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  period  dis-  exception  of  a  small  addition  made 
tinguished  by  controversies,  which,  to  the  Rector*s  room,  and  the  division 
while  they  ultimately  confirmed  the  of  the  Common-hall  into  two  class- 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  created  at  rooms,  in  order  to  give  the  Hector  the 
the  same  time  an  increasing  desire  farther  advantage  of  two  contiguous 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  apartments  abovei  no  alteration  has 

The  course  of  education  at  the  taken  place  in  the  building ;  although 
High  School  appears  to  have  been  it  roust  be  obvious  to  every  one  ac* 
from  its  comroenceroent  upon  an  ex-  quainted  with  Edinburgh,  that,  du- 
tensive  scale  ;  at  least  we  know,  that  ring  the  period  which  has  elapsed, 
early  after  its  erection,  it  was  con-  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  especially 
ducted  by  a  Rector  and  four  Masters,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  increase 
as  at  present ;  a  circumstance  highly  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  such,  as 
creditable  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  to  require  a  great  extension  of  ac- 
projectors  of  the  Institution,  and  commodation  in  a  School,  which  may 
equally  so  to  the  character  of  the  truly  be  considered  not  only  as  Me- 
citizens  of  that  day,  whose  co-opera-  tropolitan,  but  National, 
tion  in  its  support  must  have  been  Besides  the  additional  accommo- 
known  and  anticipated.  dation  in  respect  of  the  size  and 

The  original  building  of  the  High  convenience  of  class-rooms  now  re- 
School  was  erected,  as  was  also  that  ouisite,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
of  the  College,  on  the  ground  of  Kirk  tne  present  situation  of  the  School, 
of  Field,  then  first  appropriated  to  however  excellent  and  advantageous 
public  purposes  ;  a  situation  which,  at  the  first,  and  for  a  long  period  of 
at  that  time,  had  the  advantages  of  time,  has,  ever  since  the  commence- 

•  We  are  indebted  to  the  active  and  enlightened  promoters  of  this  Institution  for 
the  Engraving  which  wc  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  liefore  our  readers  in  this  Num^ 
ber.^7:d. 
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merit  of  the  Ntw  Town,  but  chiefly 
since  its  more  recent  ami  rapid  ex¬ 
tension,  become  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient  for  the  body  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  whose  sons  form  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  pupils, 
both  in  respect  of  distance  and  of 
access  by  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
of  the  two  Bridges.  The  removal  of 
the  School,  therefore,  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  obscure,  confined,  and  incom¬ 
modious  situation,  has  long  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Edinburgh,  the  Patrons,  for 
the  saVe  of  the  public,  whose  com¬ 
fort  they  are  bound  to  consult,  and 
also  as  inseparably  combined  with 
that  consideration,  for  the  sake  of 
the  School  itself,  the  prosperity  of 
which  has  ever  been  to  them,  as  it 
always  was  to  their  predecessors  in 
office,  an  object  of  intense  interest. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  different 
situations  in  the  New  Town,  which 
appeared  to  them  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  but  have,  from  various 
causes,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
finally  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of 
tliese.  They  are,  however,  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  site  they  have  at  last 
fixed  upon,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Calton  Hill,  adjoining  to,  and 
north  of  the  Regent's  Road,  is  one 
which  combines  many  advantages 
essential  to  a  public  school.  It  is 
of  easy  access  to  those  districts  which 
are  found  to  supply  the  largest 
number  of  pupils :  it  has  ample  space 
for  play-ground,  which  cannot  be 
hemmed  in  by  other  buildings,  and 
it  is  uncommonly  well  aired.  The 
situation  is,  however,  one  which, 
while  it  affords  room  for  a  building 
constructed  with  a  view  to  full  ac¬ 
commodation  for  conducting  every 
branch  taught  at  the  School,  re- 
ouires  also  that  such  an  erection 
snould  be  of  an  ornamental  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  will  be  a  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  from  many  points,  and  particu¬ 
larly  prominent  on  entering  the 
town  by  the  splendid  approach  of 
the  Regent's  Road.  In  fact,  the 
credit  of  Edinburgh  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  taste  displayed  in  this 
structure,  and  the  Town  Council, 
under  this  impression,  have  called 
ill  the  aid  of  an  architect  of  cele¬ 
brity,  Mr  Hamilton,  whose  plan,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  prefixed,  has 
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been  highly  approved  by  the  first 
judges,  as  not  only  elegant  in  itself, 
but  harmonizing  with  the  inagnifi^ 
cence  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  foundation  of  it  was  according. 
Iv  laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies  o^ii 
the  28th  of  July  last. 

'i'he  expense  of  a  building,  in  the 
plainest  form,  to  contain  five  class¬ 
rooms,  of  proiier  size  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  the  appropriate  additional 
requisite  apartments  to  each,  a  Com¬ 
mon-Hall,  Library,  Writing-School, 
and  other  rooms,  which  the  impro¬ 
ved  system  of  education  renders  ne¬ 
cessary,  must  obviously  be  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  when  its  ornamenttd 
form  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
found  that  a  sum  not  less  than 
X.l  7,000  will  be  wanted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Tow  n  Council,  anxious 
as  they  are  for  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  are  evidently  limited  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  prudence  as  to  the  sum  they 
can  allot  from  the  funds  of  the  city ; 
and  although,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  expect  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  sale  of  the  present  School- 1  louse 
and  ground,  yet  it  is  to  the  Public 
that  they  must  look  for  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  required  amount, 
and  they  arc  confident  that  to  the 
Public  tney  will  not  appeal  in  vain. 

They  trust  they  need  hardly  re¬ 
mind  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that 
the  High  School,  as  it  originated,  at 
a  remote  period,  in  the  enlightened 
zeal  of  their  forefathers,  so  it  has 
continued  to  be  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  the  successive  generations  of 
this  ancient  city.  It  has  ^en  the 
means  of  imparting  the  blessings  of 
liberal  education  to  all  ranks  of  the 
community,  by  the  extreme  modera¬ 
tion  of  its  fees  ;  and  while  it  has  thus 
essentially  contributed  to  raise  the 
general  tone  of  information  and  men¬ 
tal  acquirements,  it  has  also  laid  the 
foundation  pf  prosperity  in  after-life 
to  countless  numbers  of  humble  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  have,  by  the  aid  of 
the  advantages  it  conferred,  risen  to 
situations  of  the  highest  respectabili¬ 
ty,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bnt 
the  High  School  is  not  merely  to 
be  estimated  by  its  effects  in  raising 
the  tone  of  intellect  throughout  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  or  by  the  ta¬ 
lent  it  has  elicited  in  humble  life ;  j 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  anna  s 
of  the  successive  periods  ot  its  cxis  - 
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cnee  contain  also  a  memorial  of  the  claim  on  efficient  patronage  and  as- 
•^reatest  characters  of  our  country  sistaiicc. 

wIjo  were  born  to  hereilitary  rank,  Such  being  the  advantages,  provwl 
wealil),  and  honours.  In  fact,  with  by  incontestable  facts,  to  have  rc- 
k*\v  exceptions,  the  greatest  States-  suited  from  the  High  School  of 
men,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  and  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  matter  of 
public  men  in  every  department  of  anxious  care  to  the  Town  Council  to 
nitional  service  whom  our  country  has  provide,  by  every  means  in  their 
produced,  were  initiated  into  liberal  j>ower,  that  these  advantages  should 
vtudies  at  the  High  School  of  Edin-  still  be  preserved  to  the  community, 
burgh,  and  have  never  failed  to  ex-  and  not  be  suffered  to  be  frittered 
j)re!>s  their  grateful  remembrance  of  away,  or  ultimately  lost,  by  any  in- 
liie  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  attention  to  the  School,  on  their  i>art 
they  there  acquired.  1  ts  real  utility,  as  Patrons.  The  conviction  that  it 
however,  is  not  even  to  be  measured  would  so  suffer  by  remaining  in  its 
l)y  these  splendid  facts  in  its  history,  present  situation  has  been  deeply 
Its  characteristic  excellence  is  to  be  impressed  on  the  Towm  Council,  by 
traced  in  the  mingling  of  all  ranks  of  facts  to  which  they  have  access,  as  to 
life  in  its  classes,  w’ith  no  recognised  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  and 
preference  or  distinction  whatever,  the  quarters  where  they  reside  *,  and 
save  that  which  is  earned  by  talent  also  by  every  consideration  they  have 
and  virtue  ;  thus  teaching  the  high,  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  subject  in 
that,  without  intellectual  exertion,  respect  of  its  future  prospects;  and 
rank  and  wealth  are  an  empty  name,  it  is  this  conviction  which  has  been 
and  practically  holding  out  to  the  the  sole  cause  of  the  steps  they  have 
humblest  individual,  w'ho  there  en>  at  last  taken  for  its  removal  to  a  site 
ters  the  lists  of  literary  competition,  where  it  may  have  a  fair  chance,  at 
tlie  fame  and  respectability  to  be  at-  least,  of  that  public  support  which, 
tained  by  persevering  mental  labour,  should  the  School  remain  where  it  is, 
worth,  and  industry.  cannot,  in  tlie  face  of  competition 

From  this  admirable  system,  so  powerfully  exerted  and  advantage- 
analogous  to  the  principles  of  the  ously  circumstanced,  be  expectetl  to 
Britislt  Constitution,  which  interpo-  be  given  to  it. 
ses  no  artirtcial  bar  to  the  attainment  They  trust  they  have  said  enough 
of  wealth  and  honours,  the  most  to  justify  their  attachment  to  this  I  n- 
beneticial  effects  have  been  found  to  stitution,  and  their  anxiety  for  the 
result  to  the  community  at  large,  maintenance  of  what  they  consider 
1  lie  different  orders  of  society  have  as  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
been  cemented  by  means  the  purest,  excellence  of  its  system,  namely,  the 
the  most  honourable,  and  the  most  keeping  the  price  of  education  in  it  at 
efficient ;  just  views  of  life,  and  of  a  moderate  rate,  'i’o  attain  the  pre- 
truly  valuable  pursuits,  have  been  servation  of  this  most  important  ob- 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  youth-  ject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
lul  pupils  ;  attachments  have  been  the  assistance  given  by  the  Public 
formed  betweeu  those  born  to  move  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  Coun* 
hi  different  spheres,  which  have  sub-  cil  to  complete  the  building  without 
scquently  proved  mutually  advan-  imposing  any  tax  on  the  pupils,  in 
lageous,  and  friendships  have  com-  the  name  of  entry-money  or  other- 
nienced,  which  have  sweetened  ex-  wise.  They  hope,  therefore,  that 
istence  to  its  latest  periotl.  Even  in  their  fellow-citizens,  who  have  a  re- 
distant  regions,  to  have  been  a  class-  gard  for  the  honour  of  the  city,  as 
fellow,  or  even  a  scholar  of  the  High  connected  with  this  ancient  Institu- 
^chool,  has  never  failed  to  awaken  a  tion,  and  all  who  value  as  they  de¬ 
kindred  vibration  of  heartfelt  delight,  serve  the  advantages  it  confers  on 
^iid,  in  many  cases,  where  circura-  the  community,  will  evince  the  sin- 
stances  required  it,  has  been  found  cerity  of  their  sentiments  by  liberal 
to  constitute  the  sole  but  respected  contributions  in  its  behalf.  If  any 

*  In  the  year  1821,  887  boys  attended  the  High  School.  During  this  present  year, 
1^24.5,  only  601  were  enrolled,  of  whom  82  only  attend  the  first,  or /junior  class. 

the  whole  number,  but  one-fifth  is  supplied  by  the  Southern  Districts. 
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tliinp;  can  add  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  to  the  claim  which  the  School 
has  on  the  Public,  it  is  this,  that, 
however  celebrated  the  names  of  its 
successive  masters  in  former  times, 
yet  at  no  period  of  its  history  was  it 
better,  or  more  efficiently  tauf^ht  than 
at  present ;  and  as  it  is  not,  like  many 
ancient  endowments,  which  are  fet¬ 
tered  and  trammelled  by  antiquated 
regulations,  the  system  of  education 
which  is  there  pursued  is  open  to  all 
improvements,  which  may  either  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  masters  themselves,  or  be 
suggested  by  others.  It  should  also 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  manner  in 
w  hich  classical  education  is  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
actually  gives  a  tone  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  throughout  the 
country  ;''and  as  its  Chairs  hold  out 
a  fair  object  of  ambition  to  parish 
and  other  schoolmasters,  so  the  cor¬ 
responding  effects  of  its  system,  in 
siiinulaiing  professional  exertion, 
will  be  proper tionally  felt  and  dif¬ 
fused. 

To  the  former  pupils  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  School  the  Council  look  with 
entire  confidence  for  assistance  in 
promoting  an  object  at  once  literary, 
local,  and  national.  When  they  con¬ 
sider  how  many  now  illustrious, 
learnetl,  and  public  characters,  were 
there  first  imbued  with  the  love  of 
letters,  and  to  whose  habits  of  intel¬ 
lectual  industry  this  Institution  may 
have  mainly  contributed, — wdicn  they 
contemplate  the  success  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  civil  life  that 
has  attended  numbers  who  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  acquirements, 
or  formed  those  connexions,  w'hich 
materially  and  confessedly  forwarded 
that  jsuccess, — when  they  think  of 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  actually 
existing  in  society  by  the  virtuous 
and  enduring  friendships  which  there 
originated, — w'hen  they  reflect  on  the 
numerous  individuals  in  foreign  lands 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  whose 
fondest  recollections  at  a  distance  re¬ 
vert  to  the  period  passed  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
friends  of  their  boyhood  there,  with 
a  warmth  and  an  intensity  which  no 
other  topic  of  remembrance  can  ex¬ 
cite, — it  is  impossible  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  suc- 
oe^  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  scholars  of 
this  far-famed  Seminary  j  an  oppor- 
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luuity  thus  aftbrded  for  showing  iheir 
respect  for  its  name,  and  their  a'ttach- 
ment  to  its  interests,  as  connected 
with  the  literary  reputation,  not  only 
of  Edinburgh,  but  of  Scotland,  will 
not  surely  be  allowed  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed,  but  be  eagerly  embraced  and 
improved. 

Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh,  llUh  Sept.  1S2> 

Subscriptions  in  Aid  of  this  Public  O'. 
jeet  will  be  received  in  Edinburgh,  at 
the  Office  of  Mr  Turnbull,  the  City 
Chamberlaiir;  at  the  Banks  and  Bun);, 
ing  Houses,  and  by  all  others  entrusUd 
with  Subscription  Papers — In  London, 
at  the  Banking  Houses  of  Sir  Pder 
Pole,  Thornton,  and  Co.,  Bartholomc:,. 
L/ine  ;  Messrs  Coutis  and  Co.,  Strand ; 
and  Messrs  Drummond  ami  Co.,  Char. 
ing.Cross — At  Calcutta,  Messrs  Col. 
vins,  Bazett,  and  Co — At  Madras, 
Messrs  Arbuthnot,  J)c  Monte,  M- 
Taggarf,  and  Co. — At  Bombay,  Messrs 
Forbes  and  Co.~-.Ahd  at  Kingston,  Ja. 
maica,  Messrs  Williams  and  Cj. 

APPENDIX, — Containing  an  Ac. 
count  of  the  Ceremony  of  lay  ing  the  Fouu. 
dation  Stone;  taken  from  one  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  Newspapers.  ^ 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  edilice 
on  the  Calton  Hill,  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  this  ancient  Seminary,  was  laid  on 
the  28th  July  1825,  by  Viscount  Lord 
Glenorchy,  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons 
in  Scotland.  It  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  delightful  spectacles  which 
we  ever  witnessed,  and  one  which  was 
well  calculated  to  afiect  both  the  imugina- 
tion  and  the  heart.  As  a  pageant  mere¬ 
ly,  the  effect  was  highly  imjwsing ;  but 
w'hen  the  objects  with  w’hich  it  was  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  moral  associations  with 
which  its  formalities  were  blended,  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  our  consideration,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  proud 
and  distinctive  exhibitions  which  are  only 
to  be  contemplated  in  a  land  of  light  and 
liberty.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master 
and  his  Brethren,  in  presence  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  of 
the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty —of  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  the 
land  ;  and  many  thousands  of  oar  coun¬ 
trymen  beheld,  with  delight  and  syropa* 
thy,  a  scene  consecrated  to  the  honoiu 
learning,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  civilization.  That  part  of  ^1*^ 
however,  which  affected  ua  mo^  dce|^» 
was  the  procession  of  the  youths  in  attei 
ance  at  the  High  School.  There  were 


Kdluhif^h  \tftr  Sc!n,it!.  .‘il? 

bix  hunJreJ  U’ys*,  neatly  autl  suitably  at-,  A  botly  of  ordinary  High  and  Extraordi- 
lirt'd,  l)U>oininj;  and  joyous,  who  walked  nary  Constables,  in  threes, 

arm  in  arm,  to  see  the  first  stone  laid  of  Mr  Ritchie  and  Mr  Stenhouse,  Modera- 
an  edifice  destined  for  their  future  educa-  tors  of  the  High  and  Extraordinary 

lion  ;  and  a  lesson  fraught  with  precious  Constables. 

instruction  was  practically  taught  them —  Mr  M‘Kean,  Writing-Master, 

tliat  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  Janitor  of  the  High  School, 

of  useful  knowledge,  are  regarded  as  mat-  First  Class  of  the  High  School,  in  threes, 
ters  of  the  highest  importance  by  ttie  according  to  their  size,  the  tallest  in 
wise,  and  the  veneralde,  and  the  exalted  the  rear. 

_ tliat  the  rulers  of  their  (^)untry,  and  Mr  Pyper,  Master. 

their  afi’ectionate  parents,  are  deeply  in-  Second  Class  in  the  like  order. 

terested  in  their  improvement — and  that  Mr  Mackay,  Master. 

the  eyes  of  the  Public  are  directed  to  their  Third  Class  in  tlie  like  order. 

future  progress  and  their  conduct.  It  is  Mr  Lindsay,  Master. 

not  easy  to  calculate  live  benefits  resulting  Fourth  Class  in  the  like  order. 

from  such  a  combination  of  circumstan-  Mr  Irving,  Master. 

ces,  on  youthful  and  ingenuous  minds  ;  Fifth  Class,  in  the  like  order. 

and  wc  could  not,  as  the  little  fellows  Mr  Carson,  Hector. 

pasi>ed  in  review,  suppress  some  ardent  Gentlemen  who  have  attended  the  High 

anticipations  of  their  future  fame  and  use-  School,  in  threes, 

fulness— quickened  its  their  exertions  University  .Mace-bearer,  with  his  Mace- 

inust  inevitably  be  by  the  notice  and  the  '  Professors. 

kindness  of  all  around  them.  The  Very  Reverend  Principal  Baird. 

So  early  as  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore-  Clergy  of  the  City, 

noon,  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  be-  City  Officers,  two  and  two  apart, 
gan  to  assemble  on  the  Calton  Hill  for  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
the  purjxise  of  witnessing  the  procession  ;  Council,  in  their  robes  and  usual  state, 
and  at  half. past  one  o’clock  the  south  and  Architect  for  the  building. 

ca>tern  sides  of  the  hill  presented  one  Grand  Lodge, 

dense  mass  of  spectators.  The  monu-  Lodges  holding  under  it,  according  to 

inent,  the  towers  in  front  of  the  jail,  and  their  seniority,  preceded  by  their  offi- 
roof  of  that  building,  the  roof  of  the  Cal-  cers. 

toil  Convening  House,  and  the  wall  of  the  The  Lodge  of  the  Sixth  Dragoon  Guards, 

burying.ground,  were  occupied  in  every  and  small  party  of  Yeomanry,  closed 
part,  as  were  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  procession, 
the  houses  in  all  the  streets  through  which 

the  procession  had  to  pass..  Even  the  bal-  The  arrangements  at  this  site  were 
lustrades  of  the  North  Bridge  were  occu-  calculated  to  accommodate  a  very  great 
pied  by  hundreds  of  young  men.  The  number  of  spectators.  A  temporary  quad- 
scene  bore  a  close  rc»seml>lance  to  that  rangular  structure  of  wood  was  formed 
which  our  city  exhibited  on  the  day  of  his  so  as  to  dip  progessively  towards  the  cen- 
.Mnjesty’s  entrance,  when  Scotland  poured  tre,  where  tables,  covered  with  green 
forth  nearly  half  a  million  of  loyal  hearts  cloth,  were  placed  for  the  use  of  the  Of- 
ii)  welcome  their  Sovereign  to  his  North-  fice- bearers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  of  the 
ern  Capital.  The  behaviour  of  the  crowd.  Magistrates.  At  twenty  minutes  before 
as  on  that  occasion,  w’as  distinguished  for  three,  the  head  of  the  procession  reached 
propriety  and  order.  At  one  o’clock,  the  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  round  the 
ditterent  public  bodies,  &c.,  intended  to  stone,  and  formed  in  nearly  the  follow- 
form  the  procession  as,  sembled  at  the  ing  order 

High  School  Yards,  and  were  arranged  The  High  Constables,  and  the  young 
according  to  the  programiQe  previously  Gentlemen  of  the  High  School,  on  ap- 
published  by  authority.  Soon  after,  the  proaching,  diverged  to  the  right,  the  lat- 
hell  of  St.  Giles’s  announced  the  moving  ter  filing  into  their  appointed  seats.  The 
of  the  procession.  'I'he  yeomanry  kept  Constables  then  formed  behind  the  boys 
the  streets  clear,  and  a  strong  body  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  platform.  The 
constables  also  assisted,  to  prevent  the  Clergy,  Senatus  Academicus,  Rector,  and 
crowd  from  encroaching  on  the  line.  The  Musters,  took  their  stations  on  the  south 
procession,  on  advancing  to  Waterloo  side.  The.  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
Place,  w'as  joined  by  the  Lord  Register,  Sheriff  Duff,  and  several  other  ofQcial 
^-ord  Abercroml>y,  the  Solicitor-General,  gentlemen,  took  their  stations  on  the  west 
a  number  of  distinguished  indivi-  side ;  the  other  gentleme^^  and  the  Cal- 
dualt.  It  then  wheeled  slowly  round  the  ton  Constables  formed  on  the  hill  behind 
of  the  hill,  the  various  bands  playing  them.  The  Grand  Lodge  passed  behind 
n'ftrtial  airs,  in  the  following  order the  High  Constables,  taking  their  station 
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oil  the  cast  side,  the  other  lodges  forming 
behind. 

The  scene  in  the  excavation  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  grand.  On  the  west  side  were  the 
Lord  Provost,  the  .Magistrates,  and  Coun¬ 
cil,  Nolilemen,  and  otKcinI  characters ; 
Mr  Sherift'  Dufi*  was  at  the  Provost’s 
right  hand,  Ijeforc  whom  was  a  bench 
covered  with  green  cloth,  on  which  the 
mace  and  sword  were  jilaccd ;  on  the 
south  side  were  the  Very  Reverend  Prin- 
ciiial  of  the  University,  Dr  Ruird,  the 
Professors,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  city  ; 
on  the  east  side  was  the  tirand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  liefore  whom  was  a  table  co¬ 
vered  with  green  cloth,  on  which  the 
masonic  emblems  were  deposited ;  and 
on  the  north  side,  (which  was  consider¬ 
ably  the  deepest  from  the  acclivity  of  the 
hill.)  were  the  scholars,  all  neatly  dress¬ 
ed,  most  of  them  having  nosegays  in 
their  jackets,  and  all  white  wands  in 
their  hands,  forming  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  the  assemblage. 

A  hand  stationed  within  the  enclosure 
played  “  God  save  the  King,”  the  com- 
pimy  uncovered.  The  Rev.  Dr  Brunton 
then,  in  a  most  impressive  prayer,  in¬ 
voked  a  blessing  on  the  undertaking,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  masonic  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  proceeded.  Two  crystal  jars  were 
placed  in  the  cavities  pre{)ared  for  them  ; 
one  contained  the  coins ;  the  other,  a 
copy  of  the  latest  of  each  of  the  Kdin- 
hurgh  newspa|Krs,  and  an  Edinburgh 
Almanack.  In  another  cavity  were  de- 
]K)sited  copperplates,  on  which  were  en¬ 
graven  the  following  inscription,  and 
immes  of  the  City  Magistracy,  and  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot¬ 
land  : — 


A.D.  MDCCCXXV 
Primum.  Lapidem.  i 


OSUit. 

Vir.  Nobilissinius. 
.Joannes,  (ilenorchia?.  Vicccomes. 
Ainplissimi.  Sodalitii.  Architectoniii. 
Scotorum. 

Curio.  Maximus. 

V,  Cal.  August!. 

Aerac,  Architectonica;. 

Anno.  I33I3CCCXXV. 


An  anthem  was  then  played  by  the 
Imnd,  during  which  the  stone  wiis  lower- 
cd  to  its  |X)sition,  when  Lord  Glenorcliy, 
taking  a  gilded  mull  in  his  hand,  liestow. 
ed  three  strokes  on  tlie  stone ;  the  wine 
was  then  |K)ured  upon  it  from  a  silver 
cup,  and  the  corn  from  a  cornucopia. 
Nine  hearty  cheer.s  M  ere  then  priven,  and 
his  Lordship  resumed  his  situation  on  the 
platform,  from  whence  he  addressed  the 
Lord  Provost,  and  those  present.  He 
said  he  had  performed  the  ceremony  (»f 
laying  the  stone  according  to  masonic- 
rule.  He  trusted  that  the  edifice,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  had  been  laid 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Provtist, 
would  prosjier :  that  it  would  rise  as  an 
ornament,  while  it  would  confer  ever¬ 
lasting  blessings  on  the  city  and  the  na¬ 
tion,— The  craft  apixareil 
there  as  assisting  at  the  ceremonial,  but 
it  had  a  greater  object  in  view  in  all  its 
ceremonies  —  that  all  things  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
education  of  youth  must  ever  call  for  the 
most  anxious  attention, — there  could  not 
lie  a  greater  blessing  to  a  countr)',  than 
to  have  its  seminaries  projxjrly  establish- 
cd  and  conducted ;  and  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  evil  than  to  have  these  con¬ 
ducted  on  contracted  or  illiberal  princi¬ 
ples-  The  enlargement  of  the  High 
School,  which  had  existed  in  its  present 
form  and  situation  for  fifty  years,  would 
add  another  to  the  many  ornaments  w 
our  city  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the^  same 
system  which  had  been  followed  in  tl^ 
old  High  School  would  be  preserved  m 
the  new  Seminary  in  all  its  purity,  if 
such  were  the  case,  future  ages  would  see 
men  arise  distinguished  for  their  talents 
as  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  and  heroes. 


Q.  B.  F.  F.  F.  Q.  S. 

Rcgiiante.  Georgio.  IV.  Patriai.  Patre. 

Scholam.  Regiani.  Edinensem. 

Jam.  jier.  Trecentos,  Annos.  lllustrem. 
Ut.  Juventuti.  Ingcnuac. 

In.  Studio.  Literarum.  Humaniorum. 
IncumbeiUi. 

Melius.  Consulerelur. 

Ulque. 

Frequentiae.  eu  Magnificentia;.  Urbis. 
Ornati.ssima*.  Atque.  Florentissimac. 
.Ediuin.  Ipsarum.  Amplitudo. 
Splendorque. 

Aptius.  Convenirent. 

E.  Sede.  Antiqua. 

In.  Hunc.  Collem  Transferendam. 
Vir.  Amplissirous. 

Alexander.  Henderson.  Praefectus.  UrbL 
Senatusque.  Edinensis. 

Decreverunt, 

A.  R.  Carson.  A.  M. 

Soc.  .\ntiq.Scot.  Necnon.  Soc.  Reg.  Edin. 
Socta  Rectorc. 


'  a  now  character  had  been  i^ivcn  to  the  that  has  Itecii  faxed  on,  as  the  most  pre- 

1  inaiiiNtracy.  He  foiadly  trusted  that  those  ferable  upon  the  whole;  and,  whatever 

I  uho  would  succeed  his  l^ordship  in  office  else  may  l)e  said  of  it,  surely  it  cannot  be 
[  would  follow  the  siiine  course,  when  the  denied  that  it  ix)sscsscs  the  advantage  of 
1  citv  would  he  sure  to  prosper  for  ages  to  free  and  salubrious  air.  We  trust  also, 

’  vonK.^(CffCcrs.J  that  instead  of  deforming  this  much-ad- 

^  An  anthem  followed,  after  which  the  mired  hill,  the  building  projwsed  to  be 

S  I.ord  Provost  rcjdied  in  the  following  erected  will  form  one  of  the  finest  pic- 

j  icrms  : tures  in  the  scene,  and  will  accord  well 

(  “  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master— On  with  the  natural  l)enuties  of  the  plticc, 

j  the  part  of  my  brethren  in  the  Magistra-  and  with  the  other  edifices  which  are  soon 
j  cv  and  Council,  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  be  reared  in  the  vicinity.  We  cannot 
j  the  iiigh  satisfaction  we  feel  in  being  ho-  allow  ourselves  to  apprehend  that  the  aid 
I  iioured  by  the  attendance  of  so  res])ect-  of  the  public  will  be  withheld  from  the 
I  able  a  body  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  our  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  ;  and  we 
I  j^ratilude  for  the  share  which  your  Lord-  hoi)e  there  is  no  presumption  in  consider- 
1  >hii)  has  taken  in  the  ceremony  of  this  ing  the  countenance  we  have  received 
I  day,  us  well  as  the  very  handsome  man-  this  day  as  a  favourable  omen  of  ultimate 
ncr  in  which  your  l^ordship  has  adverted  success.**— f  Much  cheering.) 
to  the  exertions  we  have  made  for  the  The  Procession  then  returned  to  the 

I  embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  High  School  Yards. 

I  (  metropolis  of  Scotland.  Among  all  our  In  the  afternoon  there  was  u  splendid 
;  I  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  public  dinner,  connected  with  the  busi- 

I I  tlic  city,  there  is  no  object  that  has  ness  of  the  day,  which  was  nttendeil  by' 

I  more  engaged  our  attention  than  the  sc-  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  nobility, 

I  [  lection  of  a  situation  better  adapted  than  gentry,  and  citizens,  the  Lord  Provost  in 
j  the  present  High  School  for  accom-  the  chair.  On  this  occasion,  along  with 

I I  inodating  the  numerous  youth  in  the  many  interesting  details  of  the  history  of 
I  royalty  and  suburbs,  for  whom  their  pa-  the  &hool,  an  ample  tribute  was  paid  to 

,  I  rents  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  services  it  had  rendered  to  the  com- 
!  j  classical  education,  in  an  institution  muniiy  ;  in  the  justice  of  which  senti- 
f  I  which  has  existed  for  250  years  with  dis-  ment,  and  in  the  im|X)rtance  of  maintain- 
[  ;  tinguished  reputation.  By  the  advice  of  ing  the  respectability  of  this  ancient  In- 

I  }  those  who  appeared  to  us  most  capable  of  stitution,  every  individual  present  warm- 

I I  judging,  we  have  l>een  guided  to  the  sjwt  ly  and  enthusiastically  concurred. 


(5lfn*^boiT. 

It  is  a  si>ot  so  fair,  so  beautiful,  (Sweet  emblem  of  my  Iran 

So  full  of  gentle  fragrance  and  sweet  sound,  ness ! ) 

I'hat  it  were  fitting  scene  for  Love  to  choose  Ki$s*d  each  inile  weeping  fiot 
As  its  own  sanctuary.  The  magic  hues  went. 

That  gild  the  sunset  sky  are  not  more  And  flung  a  long  sad  tTii 
bright  around, 

Than  the  rich  tints  that  clothe  it :  the  Tve  read  w'ithin  thine  eye 
soft  strains  heart. 

That  view  less  forms  breathe  on  thedream-  And  felt  it  in  thy  sigh. 

ing  car  gone — 

Are  not  more  lovely  than  its  melody  ;  And  now  that  thou  art  lost  t 

And  tile  repose  of  infant  innocence  Thine  angel  glance  amid  tin 

Yot  sweeter  than  the  stillness  of  its  shade.  stars. 

It  is  the  hallow  'd  grave  of  Memory,  And  hear  thy  lone-sigh  in  lh< 

Where  al!  my  cherish*d  visions  of  the  past  breeze, 

hie  buried.  I  have  |)a8s*d  in  its  seclusion  It  is  an  idle  notion— but  at  i 
Hours  of  bliss,  tre  8orrow’*s  blight  came  When  winds  are  hush*d, 
o'er  me,  reigns  above, 

hich  the  wide  desert  w’orld  can  yield  I  love  to  linger  in  the  deep  n 
no  more ;  And  as  my  fev’rish  thoughts 

And  in  the  darkness  of  despair  I've  calmM,  borne, 

Mid  its  tranquillity,  the  burning  vein  To  dream  my  days  of  vauL 
And  troubled  heart.  With  thee,  my  Julia,  turn’d, 

the  spring-time  of  youth,  and  love,  and  And  listen  for  Ihy  coming. 

thought ! 

I  woo'd  its  solitude  ;  and  as  the  suh,  Thou’rt  lost  to  me  for  ever ! 
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A  Suvififrr  JlamlJc  in  Ihc  Norik  lli^k/iintls. 


lNuv. 


A  SIMMER  RAMRI.E  IN  THE  NORTH  HIGHLANDS. — EDIN.  W.  IIUXTr 


This  is  really  a  very  modest,  nu- 
pretending  little  work, — full  of  plea¬ 
sing,  and  sometimes  eloquent  de¬ 
scriptions, — containing  many  useful 
observations,  put  together  in  an 
easy  and  agreeable  form, — breath¬ 
ing  a  placid  spirit,  the  benignant 
tone  of  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  that  of  some  recent  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  Highlands, — and  alto¬ 
gether  creditable  to  the  talents,  taste, 
and  feelings  of  the  autlior.  If  it 
exhibits  nothing  very  remarkable 
for  its  originality,  it  sliows  at  least 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  treated  of,  and,  which 
is  far  better,  a  decent  regard  to  truth, 
and  a  gentlemanly  contempt  for  that 
ridiculous  exaggeration  which  has 
disfigured  and  disgraced  the  works 
of  so  many  preceding  llarcblcrs.  Hy 
directing  his  steps  to  a  part  of  the 
Highlands  seldom  visited  by  Tour¬ 
ists,  he  has  also  hcen  enabled  to  give 
to  his  remarks  something  of  the  fresh 
and  vivid  hue  of  novelty,  and  to  create 
an  interest  in  favour  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  descriptions,  which  no  ta¬ 
lents  could  have  produced,  had  he 
slavishly  followed  the  beaten  track 
of  his  predecessors. 

But  although  our  general  opinion 
of  the  book  be  thus  favourable,  there 
arc  not  a  few  statements  which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  modified,  and  several  er- 
jors  which  should  be  corrected,  in 
the  event  of  the  volume  reaching  a 
second  edition.  As  we  have  little 
doubt  that  this  will  be  the  case,  we 
shall  devote  a  few’  pages  to  the  un¬ 
grateful  task  of  pointing  out  to  the 
author,  in  what  respects,  and  upon 
what  grounds,  we  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  differ  with  him. 

Speaking  of  St.  Andrew’s,  he  says, 
page  7,  “  'J'he  University,  flwu^k 

ndmitted  1o  he  in  a  declininfr  .state, 
still  draws  together  the  majority  of 
the  youth  of  Fife  and  Forfarshires.” 
So  fur  from  being  “  admitted  to  be 
in  a  state,”  the  University 

of  St.  Andrew’s  has,  for  many  years 
past,  been  progressively  increasing 
both  in  the  number  of  Students  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Professors. 
About  eighteen  years  ago,  when  we 
were  first  acquainted  with  that  vene¬ 
rable  Seminary,  the  number  of  Stu¬ 


dents  was  scarcely  one-third  of  tliat 
attending  it  at  present;  and  every 
year  brings  a  fresh  accession  of 
strength.  The  public  have  at  length 
begun  to  discover  that  the  value  of  a 
system  of  education  at  a  given  Col¬ 
lege  is  not  fairly  estimated  by  the 
crow'ds  who  flock  to  it ;  and  that 
the  daily  examinations  and  exercises, 
with  the  rigid  .survciUnncv  of  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  voiith.  for 
w’hich  St.  Andrew’s  is  distinguish¬ 
ed,  arc  more  likely  to  make  accom¬ 
plished  scholars  and  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  than  vapid  lecturer, 
purchased,  perhaps,  from  the  heirs  of 
a  predecessor,  nnd  the  total  neglect 
of  all  discipline  for  enforcing  aj)pli- 
cation.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
branches  of  knowledge,  now  much  in 
vogue,  for  which  the  statutes  of  St. 
Andrew's  have  made  no  provision, 
and  for  w’hich  those  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quire  them  mu.st  resort  to  other  Uni¬ 
versities  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
partments  there  professed,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  conducted  on  a  more 
efiicient  plan,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
the  elements  of  literature  and  science, 
which  comprise  all  that  anybody 
learns  at  college,  can  be  any  whore 
more  zealously,  ably,  and  successful¬ 
ly  communicated.  In  the  classical 
department,  it  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  venerable  Dr 
Hunter,_wbo  lias,  now,  for  half  a 
century,  sustained  the  ancient  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  ('ollege,  and  whose  pre¬ 
eminent  acquirements  as  a  scholar 
and  philologist  are  acknowledged  by 
the  learned  of  all  the  countries  ot 
Europe^  ;  Truly  it  is  an  interesting 
and  unique  spectacle,  to  observe  this 
celebrated  octogenarian,  in  the  full 
possession  and  exercise  of  his  greaj 
faculties,  labouring,  at  his  advanced 
age,  w’ith  all  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
energy  of  his  youth,  to  imbue  his  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  taste  for  the  severe  mo¬ 
dels  of  Homan  Literature — to  form 
their  minds  to  habits  of  close  and  ac¬ 
curate  thinking — and  to  possess  them 
with  his  own  clear,  distinct,  and  ori¬ 
ginal  views  of  the  principles  and  ana¬ 
logies  of  language.  Odtl  as  it  may 
sound  in  the  ears  of  superficial  sc 
larsi  this  celebrated  man  has  ma* 
more  discoveries  in  regard  to 
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theory  a.ul  formation  of  language, 
with  the  principles  that  regulate  the 
alliiiation  of  our  ideas,  througli  the 
lUL'diuui  of  conventional  signs  of 
thought,  than  all  the  philologists  and 
metaphysicians  whom  this  country 
)ias  ever  produced  :  and  it  will  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  world,  if  those 
inimitable  prelections,  which  he  has 
now  for  fifty  years  been  delivering 
orally  to  bis  pupils,  be  not  embo¬ 
died  in  writing,  and  preserved,  that 
w  hen  dead  he  may  yet  speak. 

Ihit  great  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term, 
he  does  not  sustain  the  whole  fame  of 
the  Lniversity  on  his  own  Herculean 
slioulders.  The  Mathematics  are 
taught  by  a  profound  and  skilful 
geometer ;  the  abilities  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  are  well 
known  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
Moral  Science  is  taught  by  Dr  Chal¬ 
mers.  W'e  could  certainly  have  wish¬ 
ed  ti»at  the  Greek  had  been  in  other 
hands  ;  but  some  fatality  appears  to 
attend  that  noble  language  in  all  our 
Scottish  Colleges.  St.  Andrew’s  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  admirable 
course  of  instruction  in  Theology, 
and  for  the  ability  and  learning  of 
the  men  wliose  duty  it  has  been  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  youth 
destined  for  the  church,  noless  than 
lor  the  other  advantages  which  they 
llierc  possess  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  liberal  plan  on  which  the  library 
is  conducted.  With  all  these  appli¬ 
ances  and  means  to  boot,  and  with 
the  fact  before  us,  that  the  number 
el  students  is  every  year  increas¬ 
ing,  we  cannot,  therefore,  “  admit’ 
tliat  this  ancient  and  venerable  in¬ 
stitution  is  “•  in  a  declining  state.” 

The  different  places  visited  by  the 
author,  in  his  progress  along  the 
north-east  coast,  are  all  of  them  ac¬ 
curately,  many  of  them  very  graphi¬ 
cally  desc\ibed  ;  but  as  it  is  chiefly 
with  his  statements  in  regard  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  ilighlaiulcrs 
that  we  mean  at  present  to  concern 
ourselves,  we  shall  omit  all  that  he 
has  said  on  matters  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to 
the  opinions  he  has  expressed  on 
this  very  interesting  subject.  Near 
1  ain  he  encountered  some  stragglers 
from  a  party  of  emigrants  whom  he 
had  seen  at  Cromarty,  preparing  for 
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voluntary  expatriation  ;  of  these  he 
gives  the  following  account : 

They  were  chiefly  young  people,  who 
had  probably  remained  l)ehind  to  quench 
the  household  lire,  or  pay  farewell  visits 
to  kindred  residing  at  a  distance.  Only 
one  or  two  of  them  understood  or  spoke 
English.  They  declared,  that  since  they 
could  no  longer  reside  in  Sutherland,  they 
would  much  rather  go  to  America  than 
settle  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland. 
Shortly  after  meeting  them,  w  e  picked  up 
a  letter,  which,  as  the  seal  was  broken, 
w'e  took  the  liberty  of  perusing.  It  was 
the  production  of  an  emigrant,  dated  from 
the  “  promised  land,”  and  professed  to 
give  his  parents  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  the 
w'ilds  of  Canada.  He  acknow  ledged  that 
unremitting  toil  was  the  emigrant’s  lot, 
but  still  eulogized  the  country  of  his  a- 
doption  as  a  land  of  refuge.  “  Come  out 
next  spring,  one  and  all  of  you,”  were 
his  concluding  words. 

The  author  iloes  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  letter  he  picked  up 
was  beyond  all  question  the  produc¬ 
tion,  not  of  an  emigrant,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  but  of  one  of  those  miscreant 
skippers,  who  carry  on  what  has  been 
appropriately  denominated  the  W  hite 
Slave  Trade  ;  and,  traflicking  in  the 
miseries  of  these  poor  persecuted 
people,  circulate  lying  descriptions  of 
America,  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  that  they  may  seduce  the 
ejected  tenantry  to  emigrate  ;  and 
thus,  as  they  have  no  funds  to  pay 
for  their  passage,  he  enabled  to  sell 
the  reversion  of  their  labour  in  the 
promised  land.  Misery  is  credulous. 
The  Highlander,  denounced  as  an 
unimprovable  savage  by  those  to 
whom  he  cherished  an  hereditary 
feeling  of  attachment,  and  whom,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  his  natural  protectors, — 
ejected,  peradventure  by  fire,  from 
the  spot  endeared  to  him  as  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  and  as  his  own  birth¬ 
place, — and  told  that  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  room  for  him  in  that  land  which 
he  has  perhaps  shed  his  blood  to  de¬ 
fend, — naturally  grasps  at  the  first 
reed  of  safety  that  drifts  past  him  on 
the  “  sea  of  troubles,”  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  victim  of  such  a  clumsy, 
yet  abominable  artifice,  as  that  which 
our  author  has,  with  so  much  sim¬ 
plicity,  descried.  He  knows  that 
starvation  awaits  him  if  he  remains 
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in  Ills  own  country  ;  and  thus,  fluc¬ 
tuating  between  hope  and  despair-— 
certain  that  his  condition  can  hardly 
be  worse,  anxious  to  be  persuaded 
that  it  may  be  better — he  swallows 
the  bait  thrown  out  by  those  who 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  deriving 
a  profit  from  his  misery,  and  thus  vir¬ 
tually  sells  himself  as  a  slave  for  a 
large  portion,  perhaps  the  whole,  of 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
escape  from  a  country  where  he  was 
worse  than  a  slave,  and  deprived  of 
the  very  means  by  which  life  might 
be  prolonged.  If  systems,  like  men, 
are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  it  is 
needless  to  forestall  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  in  regard  to  that  presently  in 
operation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land. — But  we  must  allow  the  author 
to  complete  the  picture  in  his  own 
way. 

It  was  from  this  district  (Brora,  in  Su¬ 
therland)  that  many  of  the  wanderers  we 
saw  at  Cromarty  had  been  ousted.  All  was 
silence  and  desolation.  Blackened  and  roof¬ 
less  huts,  still  enveloped  in  smoke, — arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  cast  away,  as  of  no  value 
to  the  houseless, — and  a  few  domestic 
fowls,  scraping  for  food  among  hills  of 
ashes,  were  the  only  objects  that  told;US  of 
man.  A  few  days  had  sufficed  to  change  a 
country-side,  teeming  with  the  cheerless 
sounds  of  rural  life,  into  a  desert.  Man, 
the  enlivener  of  the  scene,  was  gone, — 
gone  into  the  wilderness,  like  our  first 
parents,  a  pilgrim  and  an  exile ;  and  the 
spirit  of  desolation  sat  exulting  on  the 
ruins  of  his  forsaken  abode. 

And  that  the  country  may  be  de¬ 
populated,  to  make  way  for  black¬ 
faced  sheep,  this  “  spirit  of  desola¬ 
tion’*  has  indulged  in  its  most  demo¬ 
niac  freaks!  But  our  Rambler  would 
willingly  find  an  apology,  if  he  could, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  High¬ 
lands  have  been  recently  improved. 

We  heard  of  agents,  factors,  grievest 
gardeners,  and  masons  ;  of  a  slater,  sad* 
dler,  dyker,  and  carpenter  ;  all  of  whom 
had  been  born  south  of  the  Highland  boun- 
darj’.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  na* 
live  peasantry  to  witness  with  indifference 
this  influx  of  strangers  ;  and  hence  their 
loud  and  frequent  appeals  to  public  sym¬ 
pathy^  and  their  simultaneous  desertion  of 
their  father-land. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  loose 
way  in  which  some  j^ople,  who  fa¬ 
vour  us  with  their  opinions  in  r^ard 


to  Highland  improvements,  chuse  to 
write  on  the  subject.  In  tlie  first 
place,  it  is  notorious  to  all  well-in¬ 
formed  persons,  that  the  Highland¬ 
ers  were  proscribed  on  an  hypothesis; 
for  it  was  gratuitously  assumed,  that 
they  were  utterly  unimprovable,  and, 
on  this  assumption,  strangers  were 
advertised  for  to  take  their  lands,  and 
/AeiV  offers  were  solicited  by  a  patrio¬ 
tic  intimation,  that  “  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference”  would  be  given  them.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  w'as  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
native  peasantry  to  witness  with  indif¬ 
ference  this  influx  of  strangers,”  who 
came  to  dispossess  them  of  the  means 
by  which  they  earned  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  to  give  place  to  whom  they 
were  driven  out  to  “  herd  with  the 
tod  and  the  heathcock  on  the  moors.” 
They  must  have  either  been  more  or 
less  than  men,  if  they  could  have  w  it- 
nessed  such  a  proceeding  with  indif¬ 
ference.  But  does  the  author  mean 
to  insinuate  that  they  committed  any 
acts  of  violence  against  the  intruders, 
— that,  in  despair  of  reaching  the 
guilty,  they  revenged,  themselves  on 
the  innocent.^  We  cannot  believe 
that  such  is  his  meaning,  because 
such  is  not  the  fact.  We  know  well 
what,  in  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  inevitably  happened  in  Ireland: 
but  the  Highlanders  have  proved 
themselves  undeserving  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  experienced,  by  the 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which 
they  have  borne  it.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  try  that  patience  and  that 
fortitude  too  far. 

But  if  they  have  not  resorted  to  vio¬ 
lence,  their  hatred  of  the  strangers  has 
at  least,  according  to  our  author,  led 
them  to  make  “  loud  and  frequent 
appeals  to  public  sympathy,”  and  si¬ 
multaneously  “  to  desert  their  father- 
land.”  This  is  really  precious  fudge. 
When  and  where  were  these  loud 
and  frequent  appeals”  made  B  itn 
the  exception  of  General  Stewart, 
and  the  author  of  the  Critical  Exa¬ 
mination*’  of  Macculloch’s  book  on 
the  Highlands,  every  writer  w'e  have 
ever  heard  of  has  invariably  espoUi>- 
ed  the  cause  of  the  landlords,  and, 
like  poor  JVIacculloch,  attempted  to 
bolster  up  their  plea  by  calumniating 
the  people.  But  neither  the  gallant 
General,  nor  the  anonymous  aumor 
in  question,  made  any  appeal,  eituer 
loud,  or  low,  to  public  syinpatny* 
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They  were  not  such  fools,  as  to  ex-  by  false  reports,  and,  as  any  other  |ier- 
pect  that  the  public  had  any  sympa-  **00  in  her  place  would  have  done,  i^r- 
tlw  to  spare  for  the  poor  Highlanders,  sisted,  even  to  her  own  loss,  in  following 
They  knew  that  if  a  case  of  oppres-  her  schemes.  Her  actions  took  the 
sioni  exercised  at  the  Cape  of  Good  oppression,  because  her  stubborn 

Hone  or  the  Antipodes,  were  brought  ‘'■'“fy  "ere  resolved  that  they  should 
forward,  and  decently  advocated,  it  ■’“eive  it.  The  people  scouted  all  com- 
wouia  become  the  subject  of  fine  P«™'se,procla.medthe.rgr.evanceswuh. 

speeches  in  Parhani^it,  and  vehe-  themselves  upon  the  world,  almost 

inent  tirades  in  the  Newspapers  .  a  from  a  spirit  of  revenge.  But  time  will 
Negro,  or  a  New  Hollander,  they  do  justice  both  to  hind  and  noble.  “The 
were  aware,  would  be  taken  under  the  lady”  may  be  blamed  for  relying  too 
especial  protection  of ‘^public  sympa-  much  on  interested  statements,  and  ad- 
thy:”  but  they  knew  also,  from  sad  hering  too  pertinaciously  to  a  system  be- 
expcrience,  that  the  “  public*'  have  neficial  in  theory,  but  severe  in  practice ; 
no  “  sympathy"  for  misery  at  their  yet  she  deserves,  and  will  receive  credit, 
doors,  the  existence  of  which  im-  for  the  gigantic  nature  and  pure  object  of 
peaches  equally  their  understanding  her  original  plan, 
and  their  humanity.  Hence  these  With  the  motives  of  Lady  Staf- 

writers  contented  themselves  with  ford  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  they 

denouncing  the  injustice  exercised  to  may  have  been  such  as  the  author 
a  valuable  and  moral  race  of  men,  describes,  or  they  may  liave  been  the 
and  exposing  the  systematic  false-  reverse  ;  but  before  he  undertook  her 

hoods  and  contradictions  of  those  defence,  he  should  have  made  him- 

who  attempted  to  screen  iniquity  be-  self  acquainted  with  the  facts.  When 
hind  a  veil  woven  thick  with  lies  and  he  describes  the  people  as  “  habitual- 
deceit.  As  to  the  Highlanders  si~  ly  opposed  to  improvement,"  and  as 
viultaneoualy  deserting  their  father-  rendering  a  large  rental,  in  a  great 
land,"  our  only  regret  now  is,  that  measure,  nominal,"  by  their  inveter- 
the  thing  is  impossible.  Fortunate  ate  addiction  to  ancient  habits,  he 
would  it  be  for  thousands,  were  they  talks  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  cha- 
able  to  “  desert"  it,  and  to  fly  to  some  racter,  and  of  the  results  of  which 
more  benignant  and  auspicious  re-  the  modern  improvements  have  been 
gion,  where  oppression,  less  cunning,  procluctive.  That  they  are  not  “  ha- 
has  not  yet  learned  to  disguise  itself  bitually  opposed  to  improvement," 
in  the  mock  shape  of  improvement,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  they 
nor  to  justify  its  inhuman  proceed-  have  improved  wherever  they  were 
ings  by  perverting  the  maxims  of  a  allowed  the  time  necessary  for  that 
Useful  and  important  scicnc*e.  purpose  ;  and  that  the  landlords  who 

Let  us  now  attend  to  what  the  retained  the  native  population  upon 
author  says  by  way  of  apology,  or  their  estates,  and  encouraged  them, 
defence,  for  the  Marchioness  of  Staf-  by  their  precept  and  example,  to  a- 
ford.  dopt  the  improved  inodes  of  cultiva¬ 

ting  the  land,  and  rearing  stock,  are 
Prior  to  her  marriage,  the  attachment  at  this  moment  in  the  receipt  of  high^ 
of  the  clan  to  their  young  Countess  w'as  er  rents  than  those  W'ho,  at  one  fell 
without  parallel  even  in  the.  Highlands,  swoop,"  drove  away  the  original  ten- 
Various  circumstances,  connected  with  antry,  and  gave  their  lands  to  the 
the  depopulating  system  recently  pursued  stranger.  Nay,  on  the  very  Suther- 
on  the  estates,  have  contributed  to  sup-  land  estate,  which  it  has  cost  nearly 
press  this  enthusiastic  feeling;  and  at  £.300,000  to  depopulate,  so  complete- 
present  many,  who  would,  in  former  days,  jy  system  failed  to  real- 

have  kissed  the  ground  she  trode  on,  now  benefits  expectefi  from  it,  that, 

ns^K  .  r*  ’’'“o'*  after  deducting  £.15,000,  the  interest 

r*  offt'e  a“">  expended  on  improve- 
rics.  It  seems,  have  submitted  the  matter  .  *  i 

to  the  public ,  and,  a,  in  all  such  disputes,  ±  "fL.  K  ? U 

each  side  of  the  question  has  been  too  years  1823  and  1824,  below  whatit 

hotly  advocated.  In  the  outset,  the  Mar-  ^as  before  these  imptoveme 
chioness  intended  to  act  the  part  of  a  be-  menced,  and  before  the  people  were 
nefactress,  not  an  oppressor.  But  she  compelled  simultaneously  to  desert 
W'as  thw’artcd-  diiiiinitpri  from  her  neonie  their  fathcr-land  ;  And  there  are  at 
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present  symptoms  of  an  inclination, 
on  the  partof  the  proprietor,  to  return 
to  the  old  system ,  were  it  possible,  from 
the  leases  given  to  the  new  tenants, 
to  do  so.  In  the  sha^w  of  rent,  then, 
no  advantage  has  followed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  system :  And,  in  God's 
name,  let  us  ask,  of  what  other  bene¬ 
fit  has  it  been  productive.^  It  lias 
depopulated  the  country  ;  is  that  a 
benefit.^  It  has  inflicted  incredible 
misery  upon  a  loyal  and  virtuous  pea¬ 
santry  ;  is  that  a  benefit.^  It  has 
sown,  among  those  that  remain,  a 
spirit  of  discontent,  and  prepared 
their  minds  to  imbibe  the  doctrines 
of  pestilent  demagogues,  and  the  de- 
lirations  of  mischievous  enthusiasts  : 
it  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  spirit 
of  revenge  and  hostility,  such  as  now 
exist  in  Ireland  against  the  Ciovern- 
ment  and  landlords  :  are  tliese  bene¬ 
fits?  Are  these  improvements,  for 
whicli  the  whole  country  must  testi¬ 
fy  its  gratitude?  Are  these  the  fruits 
that  are  to  reward  the  skill  of  the 
modern  devastators  ? 

Reverse  the  picture,  and  consider 
what  has  ensued  from  the  policy  of 
those  who  have  retained  their  ancient 
tenantry.  And,  first  of  all,  instead 
of  “  the  abomination  of  desolation" 
which  appalled  our  author  on  the 
Sutherland  estates,  the  traveller  will 
find  a  contented  and  happy  people, 
paying  a  fair  value  for  the  lands 
they  cultivate  or  graze,  blessing 
their  generous  protectors, — moral, 
industrious,  and  rapidly  imjuoving. 
In  the  next  place,  he  will  find  the 
landlords  in  easy  circumstances,  fe¬ 
licitating  themselves  on  pursuing  the 
course  pointed  out  by  interest,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  even  religion, — enjoying 
their  estates  unincumbered, — beloved 
and  respected  by  their  tenantry,  and 
inheriting,  in  the  fullest  extent,  all 
the  moral  influence  possessed  by  their 
forefathers.  “  Look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  this  let  the  tree  be  known 
by  its  fruits.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  estates  of 
the  great  improvers  are  heavily  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  rapidly  approaching 
to  the  condition  of  evanescent  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  many  estates  belong¬ 
ing  to  those  who  ran  foremost  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  have  either 
been  brought  to  the  hammer,  or  are 
fdst  approaching  that  cormummation  ; 
while  not  an“  acre  of  land  has  been 


sold  from  necessity  by  any  one  pro¬ 
prietor  who  resisted  the  mania  that 
has  led  so  many  ancient  families  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  This  speaks 
for  itself.  In  the  present  enlighten¬ 
ed  age,  the  curse  of  breaking  anil 
broken  hearts  will  not,  of  course,  dis¬ 
turb  the  repose  of  those  who  have 
been  the  authors  of  the  calamities  en¬ 
dured  by  the  people  ;  but  we  are  su¬ 
perstitious  enough  to  feel,  that  the 
simple  and  affecting  words  applied 
t3  the  Bhan  Bhoruv  of  Sutherland, 
by  the  poor  “  old  toothless  woman," 
near  Port  Gow’er — “  She  has  the 
7nali.son  of  munp  whose  heart’s  hlnixl 
she  could  once  have  commaudedf — 
envelope  a  sting,  one  wound  of  which 
we  would  not  endure  for  all  the 
wealth  that  ever  was  earned  by  in¬ 
humanity  and  oppression. 

At  page  129,  the  author  quotes  in 
a  note  Dr  Macculloch’s  description 
of  the  Inn  at  Ilouna,  which  his  good 
sense  leads  him  at  once  to  pronounce 
a  “  caricature."  If  he  happen  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  “  Critical  Examination” of 
that  worthy’s  book,  he  will  find  it, 
as  usual,  demonstrated  to  be  false  in 
every  part.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
remember  the  incessant  abuse  pour¬ 
ed  out  against  Highland  Inns  by  the 
rabid  Geologist  now'  named,  will  read 
wdth  pleasure  the  following  extract 
from  the  work  before  us  : 

This  day's  journey  terminated  at  (lo!- 
spie,  the  romantic  inn  of  which,  like  al¬ 
most  every  other  house  of  entertainment 
on  the  road,  afforded  good  accommoda¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect,  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  are  much  l>etter  provided  than  stran¬ 
gers  are  usually  led  to  anticipate  ;  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  the  inns  sur|)ass  in 
comfort  those  of  more  populous  districts. 
Here  the  traveller's  welcome  is  not  meted 
out  by  the  appearance  of  his  external  man. 
The  humble  pedestrian  w  received  vith 
the  same  civility  tlust  awaits  Use  gay  ca* 
valier ;  and,  in  most  Highland  innkeep^ 
ersy  there  is  a  suavity  of  manner^  hlendei 
with  an  independence  cf  carriage^  which 
pariicidarly  distinguish  them  from  dwtr 
servile,  and,  at  the  same  time,  arrogant 
brethren  of  the  South, 

At  page  239,  the  author  (quotes, 
also  in  a  note,  President  Forbes  s  Me¬ 
morial  of  the  military  force  of  the 
Clans,  and  informs  us,  that 
said’*  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  that 
celebrated  individuaL  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Lord 
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rresulent  was  the  author  of  the  Me-  countries  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  tried  friends, 
jiiorittl*  but  what  we  have  to  state  Though  bowed  down  by  that  decree  which 
is  that  this  remarkable  document  had  doomed  three  of  its  members  succes- 

,vas  first  nuhlished  complete  it.  Ge-  fe'v  are 

ncral  Stewart’s  “  Sketches,”  a.id  that  H'ghla.id  fam.l.cs  that  have  not  sons 

.l,e  Katnblcr  ought,  in  common  fair-  ^ 

“  ^  1  .1  •  that  halt-broken  spirits  could  devise  were 

jk'ss,  to  have  meiitionet  le  circum-  exerted  to  render  us  comfortable  and  hap- 
stance,  and  referred  to  that  gallant  simply,  because  a  departed  son  and 
otticer  s  work,  from  which  he  borrow-  brother  bad  been  our  friend  and  comrade 
t'll  it*  ^  in  a  distant  land. 

The  last  extract  we  shall  give 
dots  honour  to  the  author’s  feelings, 
and  delicately  intimates  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  tlie  profession  of  arms.  Af¬ 
ter  alluding  to  the  company  he  found 
at  Ilouiia  inn,  and  his  repugnance 
to  burrow  with  a  posse  of  smugglers 
who  had  acquired  a  right  of  posses¬ 
sion  by  pre-occupancy,  he  adds, 

After  due  delilieration,  we  preferred 
intruding  on  the  hospitality  of  a  widowed 
huly  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
v.liom  we  had  some  knowledge,  having 
been  acipiaintcd  with  one  of  her  sons,  who 
Ii  (d  ended  a  gallant  career  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo  A  note,  descriptive  of  our 
situation,  was  accordingly  despatched ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  answered 
by  a  handsome  young  lad,  who,  in  his 
mother’s  name,  warmly  invited  us  to  her 
aliode.  From  this  family  we  experienced 
tiucli  attention  and  hospitality  as  in  other 


Wq  must  now  take  leave  of  the 
Rambler.  The  reader  will  observe, 
that  we  have  only  remarked  on  that 
part  of  his  book  which  contains  opi¬ 
nions  diametrically  opposite  to  our 
own,  in  regard  to  the  recent  changes 
ill  the  Highlands;  but  we  must  add, 
in  justice  to  the  author,  that  these 
opinions,  so  far  from  being  obtrud¬ 
ed  in  the  offensive  manner  common 
with  those  who  espouse  them,  are 
stated  with  great  modesty,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  expressions  of  strong 
sympathy  for  the  poor  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferers.  ^Ve  have,  therefore,  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  cordially  recommending  it 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  ;  and  if 
it  afford  them  as  much  pleasure  as, 
upon  the  whole,  it  did  ourselves, 
they  will  thank  us  for  calling  their 
attention  to  its  merits. 


MR  MCCULLOCH  S  DISCOURSE  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 
LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION*. 

However  much  the  monks,  and  that  it  belongs  alone  to  them  to  de- 
other  bigots  of  the  day,  may  exert  termine  what  quantities  of  that  know- 
theinselves  to  prevent  the  inferior  ledge  is  to  be  distributed  to  other 
classes  of  society  from  acquiring  mortals.  This  wish  has  never  been 
knowledge,  they  have  not  yet  ven-  distinctly  avowed  in  words  by  these 
turcil  to  carry  their  dark-age  notions  haters  of  the  light ;  but  their  con- 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  instruction  in  duct,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
literature  and  science  may  be  of  some  the  principles  they  maintain,  lead  by 
Use  to  the  middle  ranks  of  mankind,  no  very  circuitous  route  to  a  belief 
It  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  fervent  wish  that  they  entertain  such  a  desire, 
of  the  worthy,  and  gifted,  and  all  but  The  general  improvement  of  society, 
infallible  successors  of  Joannes  Dunt  however,  precludes  the  possibility 
Sco  tus,  and  other  writers  who  lived  that  such  longings  should  be  attended 
in  ages  long  gone  by,  and  whose  with  effect,  even  in  countries  subject 
great  works  contain  all  that  is  know  to  the  most  powerful  and  determined 
to  prevent  all  ranks  in  society  tyranny.  In  this  country  at  least,  and 
from  knowing  any  thing  except  the  more  especially  in  Scotland,  the  ef- 
great  ami  most  important  principle,  forts  of  the  bigots  are  held  in  the 
that  aU  knowledge  is  treasured  up  in  most  profound  contempt.  Not  only 
the  minds  of»  these  same  bigots,  and  the  highest  classes  of  society  have 


*  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  O^xening  of  the  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
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gained  an  acquaintance  and  familia¬ 
rity  with  the  great  elements  of  hu-  « 
man  improvement  and  happiness  ; 
but  the  middling,  and  almost  the  in¬ 
ferior  orders,  have  had  access  for  a 
long  period  to  our  universities,  where, 
if  men  do  not  often  become  profound 
scholars  or  philosophers,  they  at  least 
acquire  so  much  practical  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  and  the  discoveries 
of  past  times,  as  to  fit  them  for  en¬ 
tering  with  effect  on  the  field  of  mul¬ 
tifarious  enterprise,  which  the  genius 
of  our  great  empire  presents  to  their 
view.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover,  England  has  hither¬ 
to  remained  destitute  of  seminaries 
for  the  scientific  and  literary  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  middling  ranks  of  society. 
I'he  enormous  expense  attending 
education  in  either  of  her  two  Uni¬ 
versities  precluded  all  but  the  most 
wealthy  men  in  the  kingdom  from 
sending  the'ir  sons  to  these  semina¬ 
ries  ;  and  the  classes  below  the 
wealthiest  were  in  a  great  measure 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  grammar-school,  imperfect¬ 
ly  instructed  in  a  few  pitiful  rules  of 
Latin  grammar,  indebted  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  to  their  teachers,  for 
any  knowledge  they  might  have  ac¬ 
quired  either  in  literature  or  science, 
that  would  be  of  the  least  use  to 
them  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life. 

To  remedy  as  far  as  possible  this 
glaring  defect  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  England,  an  institution  was 
established  on  the  3d  of  June  last, 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  city 
of  London.  In  our  Number  for 
June,  we  adverted  very  shortly  to 
the  formation  of  this  Institution,  and 
we  recur  to  the  subject  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  is  intended  that  this 
Institution  should  hold  a  middle  place 
between  the  Schools  for  Mechanics 
and  the  Universities,  and  is  designed 
chiefly  for  persons  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  professional  pursuits. 
This  description  embraces  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  in  the  metropolis,  who, 
though  desirous  of  instruction,  have 
not  individually  the  means  of  com¬ 
manding  those  aids  and  facilities, 
without  which,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  tedious  and  painful. 
It  is  evident,  however,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  prospectus  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  that  the  associations  lately 
formed  for  operative  mechanics  have 
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manifested  a  more  decided  leanin.T 
towards  the  manual  and  practical 
arts,  and  the  sciences  inunediatelv 
connected  with  them,  than  is  either 
suitable  or  interesting  to  persons  of 
different  professional  avocations,  for 
these  persons,  consisting  of  clerks  ami 
others  engaged  in  commercial  and 
professional  pursuits,  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  and  purely  intellectual  course  of 
instruction  is  required,  without  that 
reference  to  manual  skill  which  is 
so  important  to  operative  mechanics. 
Omissions  and  modifications  have 
therefore  been  made  on  the  plan  of 
these  Institutions,  suitable  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  above  referred  to.  U'e 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the 
objects  of  the  Institution,  in  the 
words  of  its  founders :  “  This  in¬ 
stitution,”  say  they,  “  proposes  to 
secure  to  its  members  facilities  for 
intellectual  improvement  in  the  three 
following  ways : 

1a/,  By  t?ie  delivery  of  Lectures 
on  the  most  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science  ;  including  Polite  Literature, 
History,  Mathematics,  the  principles 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the 
most  instructive  branches  of  Natural 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  By  this  va¬ 
ried  range  of  subjects,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  tastes  of  all  will  be  gratified, 
and  the  powers  of  reflection  and 
judgment  will  be  strengthened,  by 
the  habit  of  following  the  Lecturer 
through  a  series  of  well-connected 
facts,  and  of  accurate  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  reasonings. 

“  By  the  delivery  of  Lectures, 
and  the  formation  of  classes  for  the 
attainment  of  the  French,  Latin,  or 
any  other  language  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  wish  to  learn.  Ihe  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  teaching  langua¬ 
ges  lately  introduced  render  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  co-operation  greater  m 
this  department  of  learning  than  m 
any  other ;  and  it  ia  superfluous  W 
insist  on  the  entertainment,  or  on  the 
improving  tendency  of  acquiaitioiis, 
which  open  a  new  world  of  literature 
to  the  view  of  the  stud^it. 

“  3d,  By  the  eaublishment  of  • 
Library  of  reference  and  circulation, 
and  also  rooms  for  reading  and  co^ 
versation.  The  Library  is  d^igueu 
chiefly  to  assist  the  efl&ct  of 
tnres,  and  to  promote 
the  private  instruction  of  the  Me 
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bcrs;  tlic  greatest  care,  tbereibre,  will 
be  employed  to  provide  it  with  those 
works  which  combine  interest  with 
instruction,  and  which  may  harmo¬ 
nise  with  the  purposes  of  improve¬ 
ment  contemplated  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion." 

The  subscription  is  Two  Pounds 
per  annum,  payable  half  yearly,  a 
sum  wliich  can  easily  be  paid  by 
every  individual  in  that  rank  for 
which  the  Institution  is  intended. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had 
become  members  of  the  Institution, 
and  we  are  glad  to  understand  that 
the  number  has,  since  that  time, 
greatly  increased.  We  are  also  happy 
to  find  among  its  supporters  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  infiuen- 
tial  characters  in  the  city  of  London. 
Mr  John  Smith,  M.  P.,  is  the  Pre¬ 
sident  ;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  praise  due  to  this  distinguished 
individual  to  say,  that  his  enlighten¬ 
ed  conduct  as  a  legislator  is  only 
equalled  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
which  he  displays  as  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  promoting  every  institu¬ 
tion  within  the  sphere  of  his  infiu- 
ence,  which  has  for  its  object  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

So  well  satisfied  do  the  inhabitants 
of  London  seem  to  be  of  the  utility 
ot  the  Institution  which  we  are  de¬ 
scribing,  that,  at  the  moment  we 
write,  a  Public  Meeting  has  been 
called,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr 
Prummond,  the  patriotic  founder  of 
the  first  chair  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  similar  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  west  of  London. 
Ihere  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  proposers  of  this  additional 
Institution  will  meet  with  similar 
encouragement  as  those  who  have  led 
the  way  in  founding  the  other  Insti¬ 
tution  in  that  part  of  London  more 
pfoperly  called  the  city. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
in  the  city,  Mr  McCulloch,  who 
happened  then  to  be  in  London, 
delivering  the  usual  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Political  Economy  at  the 
Ricardo  Institution,  pronounced  the 
Piacourse  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
the  title  to  this  notice.  It  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  his  audience  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  and  received  the 


most  distinguished  marks  of  their 
approbation.  If  the  spirit  in  which 
this  Discourse  is  composed  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  pervade  the  oral  instructions 
which  shall  hereafter  be  deliveretl  at 
the  Institution,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  associations,  either  in 
a  moral  or  intellectual  point  of  view, 
which  has  ever  been  established  in 
the  metropolis-  The  leading  object 
of  the  Discourse  seems  to  he,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  mind  of  its  readers 
the  paramount  inllueucc  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  consequent  knowledge  of 
sound  principles  in  legislation,  in 
commerce,  and  in  the  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  have  in  promoting  national  wealth 
and  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me,  (says  the  author,)  that, 
in  estimating  the  various  circumstances 
that  have  conspired  to  elevate  the  British 
Empire  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
opulence,  power,  and  civilization,  to  which 
she  has  attained,  w  e  have,  1  w  ill  not  say 
wholly  overlooked,  but  certainly  not  laid 
sufficient  stress,  on  one  which  is  of  the 
very  first  im])ortance.  Our  prosjK'rity  has 
been  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  and  excellence  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution, — of  the  perfect  security  of  pro¬ 
perty  we  have  long  enjoyed, — the  absence 
of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges, — the 
general  equality  and  fairness  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation, — and  of  our  many  na¬ 
tural  advantages.  But  though  these  are 
unquestionably  circumstances  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  and  though  their  con¬ 
joint  existence  and  co-operation  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  high  elevation  of  any 
nation,  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  they 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  that  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  means  of 
advancing  in  the  career  of  w'ealth  and 
improvement  should  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  man.  The  intelligence  which 
enables  him  to  make  use  of  these  means, 
and  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  pur- 
(K)ses,  is  the  grand  desideratum.  The 
past  and  present  state  of  tlie  w’orld  proves 
that  such  nations  as  are  ignorant  and  un- 
instiucted,  are  invariably  sunk  in  poverty 
and  barbarism,  though  placed,  in  other 
respects,  under  circumstances  the  must 
favourable  for  their  advancement :  and 
until  the  sun  of  science  has  shone  u|>on 
them — until  their  mental  powers  have 
begun  to  expand,  and  they  have  been 
taught  to  exercise  the  empire  of  mind 
over  matter,  the  avenues  to  improvement 
continue  shut  against  them,  and  they 
neither  have  the  power  nor  even  the  wish, 
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to  enuTge  from  their  low  and  degraded 
condition. 

Mr  M‘Culiocb  proceeds  then  short¬ 
ly  to  illustrate  these  principles  ;  and 
in  referring  to  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  objects  of  the  Institution  now 
formed,  he  says. 

It  is,  doubtless,  of  the  last  importance, 
that  the  labouring  part  of  the  population 
should  be  as  well  instructed  as  fK)ssibIe  ; 
—but  no  one  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  strangely  neglect¬ 
ed,  is  not  of  equal,  or  even  greater  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  on  the  intelligence,  public 
spirit,  and  morality  of  those  classes — of 
those  who  are  alike  removed  from  the 
temptations  to  idleness  and  inconsiderate 
conduct,  caused  by  the  possession  of  vast 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
contracted  and  selfish  feelings,  apt  to  be 
generated  by  the  necessity  of  unremitting 
application  to  some  species  of  bodily  la- 
iKJur,  on  the  other — that  the  good  go¬ 
vernment  and  lasting  prosperity  of  every 
country  must  be  princijxilly  dejx'ndent. 
And  when  such  is  the  case,  can  there  be 
any  worthier  object  than  the  devising 
of  means  whereby  the  intelligence  of  the 
middle  classes  may  he  made  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  advance  ?  Mechanical  im¬ 
provements  extend  our  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ; 
luit  it  chiefly  dej^nds  on  the  state  of  in¬ 
telligence  among  the  middle  classes, 
•whether  this  incrciLse  of  w-eallh  shall  be 
permanent,  and  whether  it  shall  contri¬ 
bute  to  expand  our  views,  purify  our 
taste,  and  lift  us  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  endeavouring  to 

promote  this  most  desirable  object _ the 

improvement  of  the  education,  and,  con 
sequently,  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
classes — that  this  Institution  has  been 
projected.  It  readily  occurred  to  its 
Founders,  as  it  must  have  done  to  all 
who  ever  reflected  on  the  subject,  that 
there  is,  in  all  great  cities,  a  large  class 
of  comparatively  well-educated  young 
men,  pencrally  engaged  in  the  various 
departments  of  commercial  industry,  and 
unincuir liercd  with  family  connections, 
who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
from  want  of  convenient  opportunities  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  intcllectudl  facul¬ 
ties,  tnfle  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  that  is  not  engrossed  by  professional 
avocations.  But,  in  so  far  os  respects 
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London,  these  opportunities  will,  ii,  fy. 
tore,  he  supplied  ;  and  the  youth  of  this 
great  metropolis  wilhhave  the  lucutis  of 
distinguishing  themselves  etiually  iii  the 
career  of  science  as  in  that  of  wealth.  The 
Institution  now  founded  will  furnish  those 
wdio  have  a  taste  for  reading  with  a  se¬ 
lection  of  the  best  publications ;  and  those 
who  desire  to  render  themselves  acquaint, 
ed  with  scientific  principles,  and  exjHti. 
mental  philosophy,  with  the  choainist  and 
best  means  for  attaining  their  object. 
'I'he  instruments  of  improvement  will 
thus  be  brought  within  the  command  of 
all ;  and  the  middle  classes  will  have 
those  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  know, 
ledge  wliich  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  the  rich.  As  it  is  nut  in. 
tended  for  the  use  of  artizans,  but  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  what  are  con. 
sidcred  the  higher  departments  of  life,  it 
is  not  meant  that  any  of  the  common 
mechanical  arts  should  be  taught  ut  this 
Institution,  but  that  it  should  he  coniined 
to  the  teaching  of  such  branches  of  moral 
and  physical  science,  of  the  theory  of 
public  w’ealth,  and  of  elegant  literuture, 
as  may  be  judged  best  for  enriching  and 
|x)li.shing  the  mind,  and  giving  additional 
respectability  to  the  character. 

After  explaining  at  some  length, 
and  with  much  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion,  the  vast  utility  of  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  principles  of  commer¬ 
cial  philosophy,  the  author  concludes 
a  Discourse,  which  we  are  sorry 
we  have  not  room  to  lay  before  our 
readers  at  more  length,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reflections : 

It  would  have  been  strange,  and  not 
more  strange  than  lamentable,  it,  at  ® 
period  when  the  Iscience  which  unfolds 
tlie  principles  of  public  wealth  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  i»  becoming  ot  such 
infinite  imjx>rtance  and  when  it  is  exert¬ 
ing  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  le¬ 
gislation  of  the  country,  the  mercantile 
youth  of  London  had  made  no  efforts  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  its  doctrines 
and  conclusions.  It  is  only  by  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  them  that  they  can  expect  to 
fill  that  place  which  their  tinccstors  hate 
so  long  filled  in  society,  with  eredH  to 
themselves  aftd  advantage  to  the  wm- 
inunitv-  It  is  only  by  the  auperior  inte  • 
igenco  of  her  merchants,  ihftt  the  lasting 
prosperity- of  this  great  ix»ttropolis  can 
be  secured  \  mkI  tbat.sbc  can  be  J«bd«rea, 
,  m  to  what  ahe  bw  * 

and  I  inptt  wUl^loag  continue  u>  ^ 

Univerti  Orhi*  Urri^nttn  Emj^nufiu 
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I5v  some,  it  was  maintained  as  an  The  rapidly  progressive  augincnta- 
infallible  creed,  that  France  and  tion  of  Russian  territory  by  seizure 
(beat  Hritain  held  the  balance  of  and  conquest, — the  incredible  in- 
Euroj)e,  and  ruled  in  the  various  Ca-  crease  of  her  population  by  births, — 
hincts  of  the  other  States,  through  the  introtluction  of  foreign  colonics, 
direct  or  indirect  influence.  So  long  — the  astonishing  advance  of  her  peo- 
as  France  and  England  were  deter-  pie  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  phi- 
niinedly  opposed  to  each  other — that  losophy  and  literature,  general  know- 
is  to  say,  before  the  year  1814- —  ledge  and  civilization, — the  deeds  of 
there  was  considerable  truth  in  that  her  arms,  and  her  present  enorir.ous 
opinion.  But  the  great  revolutions  army  of  nearly  a  million  of  men,  onc- 
ot' the  last  ten  years,  both  in  Europe  third  of  whom,  at  least,  arc  chosen 
and  among  the  neighbouring  powers,  troops,  in  a  high  state  of  disci])linc, — 
as  well  as  in  America,  have  greatly  the  extraordinary,  and,  we  would  say, 
changed  the  face  of  aflairs  through-  nnnntural  and  preponderating  politi- 
out  the  globe.  By  others,  it  has  Cal  influence  she  has  acquired  in  the 
been  argued  that  only  France  and  courts  of  Europe, — her  rapid  march 
Russia  could  conquer  and  divide  in  the  improvement  of  her  arm- 
Kuropc,  and  that  this  great  measure  manufactories,  cannon  -  founderies, 
achieved,  they  could  next  proceed  to  arsenals,  and  other  appendages  ot 
the  survey  and  subsequent  conquest  warfare, — the  institution  of  various 
of  Asia.  But  such  sweeping  and  kinds  of  schools,  civil  and  military, 
hasty  conclusions  scarcely  deserve  a  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  ge- 
scrious  refutation.  It  is  enough  to  neration, — the  establishment  of  Bible 
say,  that  such  assertions  could  never  Societies  even  in  the  remotest  re- 
be  made  by  any  individual  at  all  ac-  gions, — the  self-conceit  and  haughty 
(piainted  with  the  real  power  and  the  spirit  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
ptliiical  iujluence  of  Great  Britain,  — the  excessive  desire  of  aggrandise- 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Rus-  ment  characteristic  of  her  sovereigns 
sian  Empire,  in  toioy  presents  a  cu-  and  her  generals,  her  nobles  and 
jious  and  heterogeneous  appearance,  clergy,  her  merchants  and  her  slaves, 
It  consists  of  innumerable  tribes  and  —her  intriguing  and  perfidious  policy 
nations,  who  speak  a  great  variety  of  in  every  court  in  which  she  has  a 
languages.  The  two-headed  eagle  of  representative  or  employe, — her  ob- 
Uussia  Proper  has  stretched  forth  durate  perseverance  in  the  overthrow 
her  talons  to  the  north  and  south,  of  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
to  the  cast  and  west, — has  pounced  in  some  once  powerful  nations,  while 
upon  her  prey,  and  has  held  it  fast  she  solemnly  professes  the  wish  to 
in  the  grasp  of  despotism.  For  some  emancipate  her  own  serfs, — the  cor- 
hundred  years,  Russia  has  never  been  ruption  of  her  morals,  and  the  su- 
2t  rest,  except  for  a  period  suitable  to  |Krstition  of  her  religion,— -are  so 
prepare  her  future  means  of  attack,  many  topics  for  the  meditations  ot 
and  await  her  projected  aggrandise-  all  politicians,  and  more  especially 
ment.  She  has  added  province  to  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
ptovinco,  principality  to  principality.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  humanl- 
and  kingdom  to  kingdom  ;  so  that  ty,  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
within  the  last  three  centuries  she  young  a  nation  as  Russia — a  nation 
has  augmented  her  territory  to  no  so  depraved  in  morals,  so  bigotted 
^ess  than  seventeen  times  its  form-  in  religion,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
cr  wtent ;  while  she  has,  by  artful  wonderful  advancement  in  everj  spe- 
policy  and  overawing  armies,  more  cies  of  knowledge,  so  far  behind  most 
and  more  consolidated  her  political  of  her  neighbours — should  ever  have 
power  and  the  influence  of  ner  des-  obtained,  or  for  a  moment  have  rc- 
|»otic  sway.  tained,  her  late  ascendancy  in  conti- 
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nciital  afFairs  ?  ^V't:  speak  of  the  late  sible,  and  even  her  bc.st  prouluces  coi^ 
ascendancy  of  Russia,  because  within  (juerable,  by  a  proper  and  eauiiuu-j 
tliese  few  months  the  whole  face  of  method  of  procedure,  and  by  a  small- 
Kuropcaii  affairs  has  been  changed,  er  army  than  Napoleon  had  when  he 
by  the  recognition  of  the  South- Ame-  took  possession  of  Moscow*.  The 
ricau  States.  This  great  measure  Count  de  Segur  is  of  the  same  opi- 
has  proved  the  death-blow  to  the  nion.  In  his  lively  and  interestin'^ 
Holy  Alliance — that  unprincipled,  volumes,  lately  published,  he  coni- 
but  gigantic  coalition  of  sovereigns,  pares  the  relative  strength  of  the 
whose  motions  and  resolutions  have  North  and  the  South,  and  then 
often  kept  Europe  in  a  feverish  remarks:  “The  North,  victorious 
anxiety  and  alarm,  but  which  now  over  the  South,  in  her  defensive 
scarcely  excite  curiosity,  and  are  no  war,  as  she  had  been  in  the  middle 
more  than  an  empty  sound.**  Con-  ages  in  her  offensive  one,  now  be- 
gress  after  congress  may  be  held  by  lieves  herself  invulnerable  and  irre- 
the  sovereigns  of  this  continental  al-  sistible, 

liance,  but  their  influence  over  other  “  Comrades,  believe  it  not !  Ye 
courts  is  now  nearly  lost,  and,  thank  might  have  triumphed  over  that  soil, 
Heaven,  they  have  no  longer  an  Phig-  and  those  spaces, — that  climate,  and 
lish  minister  who  listens  to  their  pro-  that  rough  and  gigantic  nature,  as 
positions,  values  their  smiles,  or  ye  had  conquered  its  soldiers, 
joins  in  their  measures ;  in  a  word,  “  But  some  errors  were  punislud 
who  can  be  cajoled  by  flattery  and  by  great  calamities.  I  have  related 
craft,  to  forget  the  true  interests  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  On  that 
his  own  country.  ocean  of  evils  I  have  erected  a  me¬ 

in  the  present  happy  and  prosper-  lancholy  beacon  of  gloomy  and  blood- 
ous  state  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  red  light ;  and  if  my  feeble  hand  has 
highest  consolation  for  us  to  know,  been  insufficient  for  the  painful  task, 
that  the  government  is  committed  to  at  least  I  have  exhibited  the  floatin;; 
the  hands  of  men,  the  more  influen-  wrecks,  in  order  that  those  who  conic 
tial  part  of  whom  stand  pre-eminent  after  us  may  see  the  peril  and  avoid 
in  public  esteem  for  their  political  itf.** 

knowledge  and  their  liberality  of  The  applause  of  Europe,  since 
sentiment, — for  their  caution  in  de-  1B12,  has  quite  intoxicated  the  Ilus- 
vising,  and  their  vigour  in  carrying  sian  nation.  The  officers,  and  the 
into  effect  the  measures  of  govern-  soldiers  especially,  believe  theni- 
ment.  It  maybe  hoped  that  they  selves  the  yir.v/ in  existence,  and  seem 
will  be  able  to  discomfit  the  plans  to  imagine  that  they  could  now  con- 
laid  by  the  deep  and  dark  policy  of  quer  the  globe ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  northern  Cabinet,  against  the  wdierever  their  hordes  are  sent,  they 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  man  will  march  to  certain  victory.  Such 
throughout  the  world ;  while  the  a  conviction  prevailing  in  an  array 
acme  of  liberty — rational  liberty,  forms  an  hont  of  itself,  and  has  led  to 
without  licentiousness — suitable  to  deeds  almost  supernatural.  Was  it 
the  rank  and  character  of  Britons,  not  the  long-credited  in  fallibility  of 
may  be  reached  amid  tranquillity  at  Napoleon  that  fought  half  his  battles, 
home  and  peace  abroad.  and  animated  his  soldiers  with  the 

idea  of  their  own  invincibility  ?  Mas- 
Since  the  year  1812  we  have  heard  ter  of  the  human  mind,  that  Genertl 
much  from  able  writers  of  the  impos-  spoke  in  an  oracular  style.  He  ^ 
sibility  of  invading  Russia  with  sue-  sued  orders  to  his  soldiers  as  if  he 
cess.  Dr  Lyall  has  paid  consider-  had  been  giving  instructions  * 
able  attention  to  this  subject,  and  parade  or  a  general  review.  His 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Sir  R.  armies  never  hesitated ;  they  never 
^Vilson,  Mr  Lack  Sezyrma,  the  dreamt  of  defeat ;  they  fought,  and 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  Count  Rostopchin,  they  conquered,  and  thus  ^^1“^*^^ 
M.  Dupin,  and  others,  has  stated,  the  commands  of  their  leader.  Tne 
that,  in  nis  opinion,  Hussia  is  access  Russians  wish  to  mspire  their  arinies 


•  Travels  in  Russia,  VoL  II.  page  409. 
t  Najx>Ieon*s  Expedition  to  Russsia,  Vol.  11.  page  405. 
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with  the  same  sentiments  as  tliose  of  p;ia,  the  IVrsian  provioees,  the  Ki  i- 
WilHtUvn's  froo/Ks ;  aiul  indeed  their  inea,  tiie  Haltie  provinees,  hut  es])i- 
lonimanders  proudly  insinuate  that  cially  Finland,  I’oland,  and  the 'J'urk- 
tluy  hold  the  keys  of  Europe, — that  ish  provinces. 

the  destiny  of  nations  is  in  their  \Vilh  respect  to  the  ancient  king- 
hands,  the  moment  their  Tsar  shall  doms  of  Kazan  and  Astraehan,  as 
pronounce  the  words,  “  Now  for  the  well  as  that  of  Siberia,  they  may  he 
conquest  of  Eurojte  !"  It  becomes  a  reckoned  as  indissolubly  attached  to 
s.rious  duty  to  enquire  whether  these  Russia,  or  at  least  their  se])aration 
opinions  of  the  Russians  are  well-  may  be  looked  upon  as  distant.  'J'he 
toinultd.  Wa  have  endeavoured  to  two  former  are  indeed  now  eomjdete- 
«lo  so,  and  are  led  to  conclude,  that  ly  become  Russian^  and  the  geogra- 
the  nations  of  Europe  not  only  can  phical  position  of  the  latter  iir.mense 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  apfuirent/y  district,  bounded  by  the  Frozen 
colossal  f)ower  of  the  N^orfJiy  hxxt  even  Ocean,  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  Eu- 
ean  retaliate  her  future  aggressions,  ropcan  Russia,  almost  render  certain 
1)V  taking  possession  of  her  best  pro-  its  dependance  upon  the  empire  of 
vjnees,  and  reducing  her  to  advan-  the  North. 

lagcous,  if  not  to  unconditional  Mutual  and  bitter  hatred  separates 
terms.  Russia  and  Persia.  Abbaz  Mirza, 

IVe  shall  therefore  now  lay  before  the  brave  and  enlightened  heir-pre- 
oiir  readers  our  opinions  on  this  siimptivc  of  the  Persian  crown,  it 
Milyect,  which  may  soon  become  of  may  fairly  be  presumed,  earnestly 
the  utmost  importance  to  Europe,  aw’aits  a  favourable  oj>portunity  to 
and  of  course  to  this  country,  and  attack  the  Russians,  and  to  drive 
"hich  is  now  much  agitated  on  the  them  from  the  Persian  provinces, 
t’ontinent.  which  they  obtained,  chicflp  1hroup;h 

In  our  reasonings  on  the  political  British  intlict/,  in  the  year  1  Si 2,  as 
i^t.ite,  the  pro])ablc  policy,  and  the  also  frotii  Georgia,  and  beyond  the 
vaunted  military  prowess  of  Russia,  Caucasus.  The  Persians  have  been 
we  ought  to  recollect,  that  this  em-  long  exasperatfd  against  the  Rus- 
pire  is  composed  of  the  most  hetero-  sians,  who  not  only  despoiled  them 
gencous  and  discordant  materials,  of  of  provinces,  but  seem  to  reckon 
tribes  of  all  languages  and  creeds,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
and  that  she  is  every  where  acces-  to  annihilate  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
sible  by  land,  except  in  Siberia,  (a  and  to  render  her  a  ])rovincc  ot  the 
country  not  worth  conquest,)  and  in  Russian  empire*', 
tnany  vulnerable  points  also  acces-  'J’he  policy  of  the  Georgians  is  dic- 
Mblehysea.  It  should  also  here-  tated  by  necessity,  because  they  arc 
nicmbered,  that  beyond  her  own  pro-  surrounded  by  three  great  powers, 
vinces  she  is  surrounded  by  half-a-  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  with 
dozen  powerful  empires,  most  of  none  of  whom,  from  the  smallness  of 
which,  through  the  agency  of  other  their  number,  they  are  able  to  cope, 
countries,  especially  of  Great  Rri-  and  on  one  or  other  of  whom  they 
tain,  could  be  excited  to -act  against  must  be  dependant.  The  moment, 
her.  And  it  should  more  especially  therefore,  the  current  turns,  whether 
he  borne  in  mind,  that  Runsia  Pro-  in  favour  of  the  Persians  or  of  the 
/'cr  is  surrounded  by  territories  which  Turks,  the  Georgians  must  join  with 
"ere  once  independent  kingdoms,  or  them  against  the  Russians,  and  as- 
"’ere  wrested  from  other- states ;  and  sist  in  their  expulsion  from  the  trans- 
diat  these  adventitious  territories,  as  Caucasian  regions.  Besides,  Prince 
Rr  Lyall  calls  them,  are  retained  by  Alexander  of  Georgia,  who  never 
force— not  by  consent — under  the  yielded  his  right  or  title  to  that  coun- 
Rway  of  the  Moscovite  Imperial  try  when  it  was  abandoned  by  tlie 
Among  these  states  may  be  rest  of  his  family,  remains  under  the 
reckoned  Kazan,  Astraehan,  Siberia,  protection  of  Persia  ;  and,  unseduc^ 
i‘ie  Kuban,  Mount  Caucasus,  (Jeor-  by  Russian  flattery  or  craft,  awaits 

_  c  . 

*  The  valuable  Journal  of  General  Yermolof  *•  Eml>asiy  to  Persia,  of  which  an 
abridged  translation  is  inserted  in  Dr  l.yalPa  Travels  in  Russia,  completely  clrvclo|)cs 
the  above  important  fact,  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  Persian  Government 
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t!»e  time  for  .ivcnpiii':;  liiinsclt’ of  tlie 
s[)oiiaLor.s  of  his  eo\intry 

'riie  Caucasian  tribes,  who  arc 
more  allietl  in  religion,  in  language, 
in  customs,  and  manners,  with  the 
Persians,  and  still  more  so  with 
the  Turks  than  with  the  Russians, 
whom  they  heartily  detest,  would  al¬ 
most  unanimously  rise  against  their 
j)resent  masters,  by  whom  they  are 
incensed  to  fury,  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  and  cruel  measures 
pursued  toward  themt.  With  the 
joy  of  savages,  and  the  strength  of 
ilesperadoes,  they  ^vould'join  either 
Turks,  Persians,  or  Georgians,  were 
their  own  mountain  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  the  promised  and  expect¬ 
ed  reward. 

The  deadly  enmity  which  the 
Turks  bear  to  the  Russians  is  quite 
proverbial,  and  dreadful  may  their 
revenge  be,  if  they  ever  have  the 
power  of  indicting  it.  They  can¬ 
not  forget  the  encroachments  of  the 
forces  of  the  'I'sarin  the  Kuban,  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  the  Krimca,  See.  and  they  long 
lor  an  oj>portunity  to  advance  their 
frontiers  again  to  the  lioog  and  the 
Don,  and  to  reconquer  their  admired 
peninsula,  the  Taurida.  That  the 
Krimea-Tartars  would  readily  shake 
olt‘  the  yoke  of  the  Russians,  and  ren¬ 
der  homage  to  tlieir  old  masters,  the 
'I’urks,  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt  ; 
for  the  subjection  and  tidelity  they 
show  their  conquerors^  arises  more 
from  a  lethargic  stupidity  and  a  sul¬ 
len  acquiescence,  than  from  affection 

or  reverence. 

With  regard  to  Sweden,  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  she  looks  with 
no  contentment  at  Finland's  being 
under  the  sway  of  Russia,  not  to  take 
into  account  other  provinces,  of 
which  she  has  been  long  bereft.  Over 
Sweden,  the  British  Cabinet  will  al¬ 
ways  have  great  influence,  as  she  is 
so  vulnerable  on  many  points  by  sea. 
From  the  similarity  of  their  origin, 
their  language,  and  manners,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  Poles  would 
readily  form  a  coalition  vrith  the 
Russians.  But  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  this  people  have  ever 
been  separated  from  the  Russians  in 
religion.  The  Poles  are  chiefly  Ro* 
man  Catholics, — the  Russians  are  all 


of  the  Greek  churclj.  Bi'sidcs,  tli  • 
intriguing  and  treacherous  roiulu- 
of  Russia  tow'ards  Poland  for  a  Ion.- 
series  of  years,  and  especiallv 
seizure  and  the  government  of  her 
provinces,  have  totally  alicnatod  the 
hearts  of  the  Poles  from  their  haudi- 
ty  and  imperious  masters.  In  a  word, 
the  Poles  heartily  dislike,  nay,  dotest 
the  Russians,  and  may  be  rcckoiu'd 
their  natural  enemies. 

The  Poles — the  once  free,  inde¬ 
pendent,  high-minded,  and  brave 
Poles — would  hail  witli  delight  the 
jirospect  of  being  relieved  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  Russia,  for  they  well 
know,  that  the  present  constituted 
Kingdom  of  Poland — as  it  is  craftilv 
called — is,  in  fact,  little  (lifferei;t 
from  a  province  of  the  Autocrat’s 
empire,  and  that  at  the  next  agita¬ 
tion  of  political  aflairs,  even  the  name 
of  their  country  may  be  lost,  while 
it  may  be  divided  into  the  .52d  and 
53d  Governments  of  Russia. 

Indeed,  the  Poles  are  groaning  un¬ 
der  the  oppression  of  their  compier- 
ors,  and  under  the  truly  despotic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Constantine,  rejm- 
sentative  of  the  King  of  Poland. 
But  they  have  not  forgotten  that  thev 
once  possessed  an  elective  (lovcm- 
ment, — that  the  iniquitous  pariitiou 
of  their  country  was  made  by  a  tri¬ 
umvirate  of  Sovereigns,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Let  but  the  prospect  of  freedom  Ix' 
then  presented  to  the  Poles,  ami  let 
tlie  tocsin  of  war  be  but  souiidnl, 

would  not  the  nation  rise  en  nmssr 

against  the  invaders  and  the  oppres¬ 
sors  of  their  country  ?  The  best 
proof  that  this  would  be  the  case  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  of  their  cordial 
junction  with  Napoleon  in  the  year 

1812,  till,  by  his  treacherous,  con¬ 
duct,  he  disappointed  their  ardent 
and  patriotic  wishes.  There  is  an¬ 
other  point  of  considerable  iinport- 
tance  in  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  we  mean  the  real  strength  o 
the  Russian  army.  We  shall  con¬ 
cede  that  its  numerical  amount, 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  is 
million  of  men,— a  number  wliici 
has  a  ranch  more  overpowering  as¬ 
pect  at  a  distancB  than  in  Russu » 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  one 


•  ndc  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  of  Dr  Lvall. 
t  hyall’s  Travels  in  Uustda,  &c.  Vol.  II.  71,  76.’ 


*  If  the  Greeks  continue  to  be  successful,  they  migfit  ^become  allies  in  tlie  rouse, 
•n  place  of  the  I’urks.  '* 
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V  fon:  dsfxl  lati  vhikr  x  ^:- 

ro«.*«:  K>rw  wis  a^so  pbi.>fvi  i:  Irbi;, 

pcvti^r;  i  Uav.a^  hi  i  mix  sixvihj 

vha:  UM  p^v  hx  cv^tc  iixi  of 
cVceT»I  L»c>?5  13  rlW  r\jU^  of  ibe 
klr»pf«s  Abi- 

ikiessa.  Nkvijpcz’,  Kborsoo,  xsd 
^x<t  l  a^rr.'^  if  r>-v'v«s.irT ,  5bou\l 
be  ukfQ  ;  inii  the  vht'^  o<‘  ihe 
Hast^Ian  deet.  which  mv^h:  be  in 
iherse  jxm^  oc  a;  ;^>r-i«topcIc,  ia 
:he  KnBPea.  shocki  tiiber  ^  taken 
tc  iUr^^o^ctl.  Tiiui,  in  ibe  south. 
ICC  liliek  S^'a.  the  Sei  of  Aioph. 
wiih  the  Knu-ca.  au'i  the  fromicrs 
Bes)»arjb’a.  as  well  aa  the  lk\:< 
nnd  the  l>ne'vr.  Kief.  Kbirkoi\ 
lad  i>>ies5a.  woukl  form  the  drst 
line  of  niiiitarr  operations,  axxi  the 
eondcsioQ  of  the  erst  season  of  the 
oiicpaign.  A  line  of  defence  bein^ 
thus  fonceu.  wuicb  wocki  prevent 
the  Ritssians  edectaali  v  from  turning 
the  ninks  either  of  the  Turks  or 
the  grand  anvr  of  the  European 
conf^eracT,  the  whole  might  go 
into  winter  ^uanera  ^uite  secure  of 
nhuiKlance  of  provisions.  Tl»e  con¬ 
federate  anuv  would  be  supplied  bv 
FoUnd,  the  Turks  also  by  that 
country  and  ibilr  own  provinces,  and 
the  Krimca  by  the  Turks  through 
the  British  Heet.  Indeed  the  Kriroea 
would  forui,  as  it  were,  an  excellent 
magaxiue  for  all  kinds  ot'  inilitary 
stores  and  warlike  tuachinery,  whence 
supplies  could  he  obuin^  at  the 
comnencenic  nt  of  the  second  season 
of  the  eampaum. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  froien 
snows,  the  confederate  amny,  ami  the 
Tnrks  and  Tartars,  might  atlvance 
toward  Mohilef,  Voroneje,  Kursk, 
Orel,  Tula,  and  Moscow,  as  well  as 
toward  Yekaterinoslaf,  Simbirsk,  and 
Tambof ;  thus  allowing  no  enemy  to 
:^t  into  their  rear,  but  driving  all  the 
forces  of  Russia  before  them. 


^  Let  OB-  »ww  posse,  ir-.?  rrrtr  :•>  j 

North.  ^«9otiw  tha:  tile  5v  .,. 

^ve  aaLmwii  the  Rrs^sans.  an?  i;,,.. 
.wmaciLaed  the  rrew^ave  of  t 
saievaojtf  am  y  co  keep  them  hr 
a  pokwerr'ui  itk«evs£>;w  wowM  tbvH  > 
prodweed  ia  rsvour  af  the  «r»mf  7. 
v»liag  \llth  r:e  coert.Te 

the  sevt.'od  cjmrwtgn.  ad 
syepa-adbBB  ha»wc  bvea  a  lA?  i 
stmaltxsevws  aciack  wight  be  wj. 

♦y  sea  or  Kk:i.  R^vei.  isd 
Ottrgh.  i  be  Hn  ash  deet  wcc’jc  f  ' 
so  oidicalty  in  passra^  the  •  s  | 
oc  f  rooBcadt.  w  ith  a  brv-  ^  j 

v?r  by  the  atssrs^iace  of  ste-i^f-ccj*  v  | 

ImW?.  were  it  of  much  cvcstcceriv.^ 
the  Oiiierh.'s  of  Croaslot.  i  rvc>u.:, 
ladai:  the  r;^t  which  aete  crev^o'  | 
theOu.4>h  of  Kmli-‘id  a:  the  acx  Pi . 
c\pec:ec^he  vidi  of  a  Hcitisb  fv.  .; 
to  IVefR  -irgh,  cou'd  sevr  be  Jte- 
s:roye»d.  and  evec  the  ULind  .  f  .V  ^ 

^oD  which  Crocsial;  sa-'iC*- 
could  he  taker.  The  south  K.- 
sia  thus  beiiK:  in  pcesossvi:  c:  ^  ' 
etwTuWs.  a  British  tWt't  rklr-*^-  ;• 
umphaat  in  the  Black  aik: 

Sea  ot*  Azopo, — IVrcrshurili  S  c 
bl.vka^hfd  ami  ihre-utened  w.:h  t 
bocubanlment  by  steam-vesst  M,  si  • 
ing-vewels.  ami  Con^Tvvf  rwk.'ts.— 
cotnroerce  being  at  a  sraml.  the  iws 
in  the  Baltic,  the  Black  S^*a.  the  S.i 
id*  Aaoj'di,  and  the  White  Seu.  levs.; 
ail  btockeil  up,  and  the  whole  cu  - 
pile  suflfering  umler  a  virietr  wv 
wants,  is  it  not  reasooabie  to 
suioe  that  Russia  would  be  gUd  to 
coocliule  a  treaty  of  peav.'e  on  i.pj-s 
very  advantagietus  to  her  m'p.'rx  atSv 
or  that  her  forces  would  ny  w 
beria  to  await  future  events  If 
sis  delayed  ciuning  to  lenns.  tK 
southern  proviiKes  wotikl  yuU  i* 
humlancr  of  food, — time  would 
granuxi  for  gaining  ow  the  inbiU- 
tants,  by  attention  to  their  cus:cc  > 
ami  manners,  by  humouring  tbe»r 
}>rgjudicea,  by  coodescension  towan* 
their  religion,  ami  by  adi'pnt^  * 
kind,  conciliatorr  mtniuT  ol 
ment. — means  which  are  soroetiw^ 
infinitely  more  important  than  nii‘‘* 
tarv  armaments.  . . 

MTtttcYer  be  the  rowers  whirf* 
might  wish  to  invade  Russia. 
whatever  the  politics  which 
dictate  such  a  measure,  it  would 
ot  the  utmost  conseouen^  ^*1*’ 

vince  the  army,  not  only  ot  the 
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i..J,  i/  'jCK^xtsl  ttterir 

>}  'v4«v&v«»  «Ht  Uir  iu^  w 
\>^v^vu>  iwy* 

nXU^  Sr  wet!!  tbec««:M:’» 

;£  ::;>  Silhurv^  i»  jwert  :iu:  cdkvrcs, 
i.;il  ;ia:  4rvii; 

X  iJcw'w.'U  bt  iSftr  *.vujaf.Mikl56r«.  As 
4,  iJ\;  ::i^  4iix^C«  «M  Jltti  #lf 

_ i.'i  A*fv>  *<  JuKVitit  >«isii 


:Sftt  tw 

Sr^vvxti  K'jsjbiift  «i»wi,  lilkr  iWttVk'MK 
'*»jk  xs  js  iltvii:  Hft« 

:sLU» :  tac  >«v  i; 

y^wtxaK'v.  ilti:  ttciiltarr  ifesw 

«^4Srf  sWakt  S  «*i* 

*4^'^  tftw>ckMfc»  xs  ,v>  th<  ]K*mxt  w'  iW 
Atttvx'TiS  oc'tbv  NvWt(Xs'j\!  ijks>> 
«x«titbiii(>r  01  bis  tccf;;v.'ieks.  * 
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Tsi  tc^xiix  wbs.'so  ud1^^  lu'v 
f’::‘\^  :;.'  liili  mkW  is,  bt  i;s  o»a 
i.w''.:?:,  ibrc  ^y\>Iuis:c^  w'l  *'  xa  ua- 
;'is.-s:Ai  ^cius^'*  who^  ij  tVucdpa- 
.  .  ius  irukW  bis  skba;,  "  suAkr  dis- 

!b<  [vaise  oc  ctrtsuTv  ol  :h< 
w  li  or  wv'rd'.-vroiKrrs  of  lh<  vU  v , — 

•  ^xV>si?^  biursoif  aa  bum  bio  Ivllow* 
.  *  .*?  :Sr  lUusinotts  ftiuws  of  ibo 
*:-“-*o  okl  school  of  Xiturv  aud  ooiu- 
joi  serse.’*  CooscKhis,  jls  ho  sa,^s, 
”  :^-l:  :bofo  i$  no  rovvrd  of  i 

';r  "S20V  hjivi*!^  sunk  iaio  i»hliviou> 
.c2^rrwi*r  ihin  ny  a  jus5  ouuso^  viz. 

w\r^hi  ol:  iis  owu  Uofovis,''  bow 
*i:  bo  is  ecu:kd  lo  the  strlf^cvvuVrnrd 
i:4miy  o«  ••  a  iruo  fvdlowor,'' 

•  “  *  tbof  sbb  jwdudk'n  is  s«.vu  liko- 
»  :o  rvjcb  ihe  ro^ion  of  obliviou,  or 
tu’.il  ••  bis  prvB4.w:  of  an  hotis^j 

•  ^v.  shall  be  the  subject  of  our 
Uvsen:  euouiry.  l>f  all  &e  subjev  to 

which  we  have  auy  cv'Uvvru, 
'•bs:  of  untaught  genius  is  vUvUe\ily 
•—e  n?osj  delicate  ;  the  rarity  of  the 
^svumnceof  anv  thing  very  brilliant 
'.n  this  way,  to  Ve  sure,  rvlievx*s  us 
••etu  the  neceissity  ol*  coming  more 
in  contact  with  its  euUK'ss 
I'fvtensious ;  but  even  in  some  few 
‘■’:>tinces,  when  we  might  wish  to 
'V  a  little  more  ilifihse  than  our  gx'* 

irulifli'rxnce  sxvms  to  iudkate, 
"e  ftel  beset  with  dithx'ul til's  so  uu- 
>!  inagcahle,  as  offer  but  a  luiseiablc 
vvic^  asaiion  for  the  I'ourage  or  bu« 
n'.iuit>-  of  the  umlertakiug ;  aud  in 
u:esi  case's,  therefore,  ramer  than 
‘^nibble  with  the  jvrstvutiug  irrita- 
f'Mty  of  the  st'lHsb,  or  run  the  risk 
"V  inuihiliiiug  the  slender  prop!  of 
liio  timid  adventurer,  we  submit  to 


the  as.vusa;xvi  v'f  |wsUiug  n^'w 
wbett  jviid^  and  of  >^\aku»gv  tu  iifvt- 
euce  to  genius  in  the  pris^ut  giuvra- 
rkvi,  the  truths  thst  v'^ht  to  bu^v* 
been  s^vken  ai^i  publisJ^vl  by  4X4  ( 
pred^vessors  iu  tho  gvu^ ration  ilu; 
is  4oue*  Uowvxer  n^xtguaut  to  ixtr 
fie^ings  Is  such  a  character  an^l  s'ucU 
ooiKluct,  yet  we  are  ^vtvsolid  with 
the  belief  that  both  ate  iujji'jvrrahiv' 
from  the  prv^X'r  vUscharge  ol‘  out 
duty  ;  aud  the  fault  ^it‘  it  be  vwie''  >i» 
^vttheucally  deplinred,  Sl^ml'tiuK's  by 
an tici(>ativ>n.  iu  the  bitter  throw  vxt* 
iivauy  a  tk>wing  uumlxr,  might,  f^w 
lack  oi‘  a  more  Ugitiiuate  owinr, 
easily  trace  its  geneals^gy  to  the  U* 
luily,  and  prove  its  luxx'ssaiy  iUwivm 
frv'wi  the  vwkIuci,  ol*  the  chiefs  id 
*•  uui\lucau\l  geuiuv  **  "11  cuiwir  to 

whom  hou^mr  is  due,'^  is  a  maxim 
that  we  would  wisli  to  tultil  iu  affairs 
ot*  nxiud,  as  well  as  in  aff,*irs  ot‘  mere 
iWilwaivl  pnvideucy  ;  but  when  w\' 
witiu'ss  a  tirst  ap)xaraavv  the  U- 
lemry  stage,  under  the  iutlueucv  of 
an  im|Kvrtauci  ^riaiiy  the  iuv>sl  |wv^ 
luiiK'iit  possi‘ssii»n  of  all  tltat  the  ac¬ 
tor  has  at  tirst  the  opiwluniiy  id 
dis|da>ing,  or  when  wv  witness  a 
more  ilt^deut  di but,  when  the  pre- 
si'ucv  ivUjwes  the  |vrson*  and  im- 
fivUi's  or  ap|uU  li»ai  energy  that 
sterna  to  iiuUcate  a  brighter  jxrwer, 
aud  a  gathering  ivnsi>ieucy,  it  ought 
not  to  be  wonderixl  although  wc 
)MUse,  in  theho|x*  that  the  estimate 
of  the  one  will  settle  down  itxio  ra¬ 
tionality  ou  the  score  of  hU  over¬ 
wrought  ex|Kviatiiuts,  and  that  the 
other  may  be  recruited  hy  the  return 
of  that  tem|>orary  evajKwraiion,  to 


>^>30  The  Northern  Coila^e,  and  other  l*m  vis.  C^ov 

moisten  the  soil  of  his  imagination.  Satire,  dread  Tow'r  !— just  gic  iht-c 
))efore  we  pass  a  verdict  on  its  pro-  'leave, 

tluce.  ,  In  one  or  other  of  these  dis-  Through  life,  through  death,  thou’lt  hunt 
positions  do  we  generally  find  our 
uneducated  entrants  on  our  first  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  the  present  volume 
will  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  the 
question,  ‘‘  to  which  of  them  our 
author  belongs.*'  It  is  evident  that 
those  of  the  first  class  have  much  to 
learn  before  they  are  fit  subjects  for 
either  censure  or  praise  ;  indeed,  that 
class  was  so  numerous,  without  the 
addition  of  our  present  author,  that 
there  are  many  who  may  safely  rec¬ 
kon  on  a  long  life,  exempted  from 
the  disturbance  of  either  censure  or 
praise  ;  but  even  those  few  of  them, 
who  have  produced  any  thing  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  w’ould,  in  the  state  of 
ignorance  above  referred  to,  lose 
tnore  in  these  chances  of  improve¬ 
ment  than  they  would  gain  by  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity,  were 
they  put  in  possession  of  any  frag¬ 
ment  of  that  forbidden  fruit,  “  flat¬ 
tery,**  which,  however  delicious,  is  to 
them  the  sure  forerunner  of  evil. 

If  there  are  in  the  present  perfor¬ 
mance  any  of  those  traces  of  the 
j)oet’s  pen  that  might  be  suspected  of 
laying  claims  to  a  share  of  evidence, 
that  he  carries  a  message  from  the 
Muses,  w^'  will  do  it  this  much  jus¬ 
tice  at  least,  as  to  give  extracts  from 
various  pieces.  Wc  are  well  aware,  vex’d  she 

that  although  they  savour  much  of  a  man  withou 
imitation  of  our  great  national  bard, 
yet  some  of  them  indicate  a  spark  of  Wi’  friendship 
native  power,  that  may  be  capable  of 
kindling  at  such  a  pure  flame. 

The  staple  piece  of  the  produc-  There’s  Mr  Ot 
tion,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  ^  bool’y  you  o 
its  title,  consists  of  sixty  stanzas,  but  grins  an  st 
is  too  long  as  a  whole,  and  there  is  . 
no  piece  of  it  taken  separately  but 
what  is  too  listless  to  be  transcribed. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  describe  rural  life  He’s  Iwrn  to  s( 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  something  So  that  for  sen 
in  the  shape  of  a  mixture  of  Burns's  He  felt  no  rod- 
('ottager’s  Satiuday  Night  and  Hal¬ 
lowe’en,  but  destitute  of  the  domestic  rowing  at 
tenderness  of  the  one,  and  the  vivid 
aiul  superstitious  playfulness  of  the  p  months, 

Other.  After  passing  a  host  of  other  ^  ’  . 

pieces  of  .  various  lengths,  all  parta-  The  next ’still  I 
king,  less  or  more,  of  the  same  cha—  Headstrong  ati 
racteristics,  we  come  to  an  epistolary 
t  fTusion,  addressed  to  a  friend,  from  A  savagc'of  a 
which  wc  extract  the  following  : 


The  proud  oppressive  num’rous  host. 
On  whom  the  world's  best  half  is  lost; 
The  fawning  tribe  who  lick  the  dust. 

To  please  the  brood  o’ti 
And  by  their  cringing  earn  their  crust. 
Did  gie  them  gude  o‘t; 

Full  many  a  carl,  now'-a-days, 

An  honest  bard  would  blush  to  praise; 
On  such,  let  inuscless  P*****8  dull  phrase, 
Heap  fulsome  lies; 
Such  stupid  mercenary  lays 

I'he  world  denies. 


The  gcn’ral  voice  is  never  wrang  : 

Let  common  fame  but  judge  the  sang ; 
Ilhimester  and  patron  ere  its  lang, 

Maun  jouk  wi’  shame, 
And  hide  their  noddles  frae  the  fang 
O’  public  blame. 


Cof/u>»(',  find  (tllta  Poems,  .>;i7 

Tims  out  o’  reach  o’  what  he  shoiilJ  (iod  ijrant  a  har’st  to  you  each  season,  i 
be,  IHile  tour  each  year,  o'  a*  that’s  pieaMUj; 

Or  what  wi*  cultur’d  mind  he  could  be  ;  Had  1  o’  friend#  but  ae  Uu-e  dizien. 
Although  he  mimic  what  he  ahould  be,  Just  such  as  you, 

Wi’  labour  sair,  1  wou’d  na  ca’  the  king  my  cousin  ; — 

lie’ll  never  really  wise  or  good  !«,  ‘  Dear  Sir — Adieu., 

I’ill  time’s  nae  mair. 

The  following  is  a  merry  ''  much 
ado  about  nothing,”  being  only  an 
epistle  sent  along  with  the  ])resent  of 
a  little  dog,  and  but  for  a  few  words 
which,  in  point  of  delicacy,  ought  to 
have  been  substituted,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  rather  happy  in  its  way. 

My  fav'rite  Crab,  to  you  1  send  lum, 

*  Wi’  twa’r  three  lines  to  recommend  liim  ; 
His  hist’ry  an’  himsel*  thegither, 

I’m  no  right  certain  wha’s  his  father  : 

•••  ••••’s  dog  has  got  the  wyte. 

Poor  chiel,  because  he  is  na  white  ; 

For  the  resemblance  is  nae  fuller. 

Than  just  the  temper  an’  the  colour  ; 

We  might  as  fast,  or  maylm  faster. 
Father  negroes  on  his  master. 

But  drappin’  a’  sucli  doubtfu’  matters, 

»  Crab’s  nae  discredit  till  his  betters— 

A  cleaner  whalp,  for  hide  an’  hair, 

Ne’er  grac’d  the  lap  o’  lady  fair ; 

But  faith,  tak’  care  ye  be  na  nickit. 

For  though  he’s  wee,  he’s  very  wickit. 


Wi’  talents  scarce  above  his  stable, 
In  decency  to  judge  unable. 

He  copies  pride’s  dull  formal  rabble. 

With  steady  aim ; 
Pi!  wager  should  they  f—  at  table. 
He’ll  do  the  same. 


,Your  lint  is  sown  afore  his  corn ; 

Your  stacks  are  thatch’d  ere  his  are 
shorn ; 

Wi*  envy  peevish  and  forlorn, 

He  often  hums, 

“  This  will  not  do — I’ll  work  the  morn,” 
That  morn  ne’er  comes. 


His  mither’s  o*  the  terrier  breed. 

But  higher  by  the  neck  and  head. 

A  cmfty,  kindly,  sportive  plague. 

She’ll  follow  clods,  or  sit  an’  beg ; 

Yet,  nae  retlection  on  her  merit, 

I  hope  he’ll  ha’e  a  l)ettcr  spirit. 

(For  meanness  still,  Gude  bless  you,  bang 
him. 

An*  if  you  canna  cure  him — hang  him.) 
Her  owner  for  me  lang  did  |)et  him  ; 
’Twa-!  nae  w'ce  compliment  to  get  him. 
The  man  is  o’  a  dilTerent  creed, 

But  frien'ly  baith  in  word  an’  deed. 

Were  men  by  lunip  like  this  gude  fellow, 
A  Justice  ne’er  would  been  heard  tell  o*. 

■  1  ; 

I  gie  Crab  up  to  your  ain  breeding,  ,  ,  » 
But  dinna  turn  him  to  the  Meeting ; 

For  he’s  a  mass-man  staunch  an’  steady. 
An’  has  refus’d  the  church  already  ;  ^  ^ 
You  didna  use  to  be  a  bigot, 

Sae  for  your  credit  dinna  speak,  o’t.,  “  •: 
I’ll  say’t  while  c*er  he  keeps  his  scent,^  * 
He’ll  ne’er  be  scrupulous  o’  Lent ; 

"Nor  will  he,  ever  honor’d  Madam,  ' 
Ere  keep  a  fast  when  ydu  forbid  him.  ’ 

1  .  .  >  I '  .  t  f 

You’ve  such  a  trick  o’  siioUing  weans, 

,I  doubt  you’ll  scatter  a’  my  pains ; 

For  vere  he  Inding  in  my  rule,  f 

I’d  bad  him  shortly  at  the  school ; 

And  tak*  my  w’ord  for’t,  he’s  a  inessew 
That’s  nae  way  backward  at  his  I’essou. 


Debt  after  debt  is  fast  contracted  ; 

1 1  is  word’s  still  less  and  less  resjvectcd  ; 
l.abour  abhorr’d  as  well’s  neglected, 
And  in  despair, 

Wi’  every  drunken  rake  connected, 

He  dees  frae  care. 

Pants,  poundings,  follow  belter  skelter 
His  family’s  driven  frae  its  shelter  ; 
Unless  his  ctmrse  strong  Ruin  alter, 

'  ■  Wi*  timely  reiif^  ‘ 

The  poke,  New  Holland,  or  a  halter. 
Maun  close  the  scene. 


H— d  empty  pride !  when  ance  I’m  at 
thee, 

I  kenna  whar  or  how  to  quat  thee  r 
Infernal  huxter  !  still  I’ll  daut  thee. 

Through  light  an*  liver. 
Then  stink,  till  Satan  score  and  saut  thee, 
And  stink  for  ever. 


A  batch  o’  rhimes  enclos’d  I  sen’ ; 

(I  thought  it  bare  to  gang  alane) 

^  our  critical  opinion  spen’. 

An’  tell  me  fair  o’t ; 

•^peak  out !  Gude  faith,  I’ll  never  stane 
Your  dog  the  mair  o’t. 
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lit*  cuts,  forbj'c  his  quick  retention,  and  think  they  pcrctive  the  path  to 

Ten  capers  o*  his  ain  invention:  heaven,  although  it  be  from  a  <lif. 

In  ilevilry  he's  grown  sae  ])at,  •  fereiit  eminence  than  the  one  where. 

He’ll  chase  the  hens,  an’  ride  the  cat ;  on  we  Stand  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 

Wha  sometimes  tak’s  a  spitting  fling,  tl,at  if  some  of  us  are  a  little 

An’  sen’s  him  yelping  frae  the  ring.  j^gt^ay,  it  is  only  a  temporary  const- 

W,  tooth  an  natl  he  tears  thejr  claes.  . 

An  scrapes  an  wornes  Peggy  8  taes ;  i 

An’  hcedlese  o’  her  mither’s  flojrging,  <\arltness  in  which  the  many  (logma- 
lle’ll  Stap  hU  head  in  Marg’te^s  n^gin.  and  persecuting  hutnan  crecU  of 
You  ken  I  wish  to  sen’  him  decent ,  V'"®® 

An*  troth  ye  ha’c  a  stirring  present :  is  just  the  re\erse  ot  w’hat  the  |>oit 

Sae,  while  ye  live,  in  ev’ry  weather,  says,  in  reference  to  genius,  that, 

I  wish  you  happy  days  tbegither.  The  light  that  led  astray 

1  .  1  ^  heaven. 

The  next  worthy  of  notice  that  we  , 

come  to  is  another  rhyming  epistle  *  gloom  that  leads  any  of  us  as- 

in  which  the  author  is  oiien  and  dif-  ^  more  earthly  origin,  and 

fuse  upon  many  topics,  commencing  wonder,  when  wandering  in  re- 
with  a  detail  of  his  own  idea  of  the  g*ons  under  the  observation  of  such 
deplorable  meanness  of  believing  that  clouds  of  stubborn  theological  mist, 
the  interference  of  the  great  is  es-  follow  our  author,  and 

sential  to  the  success,  or  even  to  the  presently  we  w'ill  be  more  at  our 

existence  of  genius,  which  is  certain-  case:  the  next  piece  w'e  shall  notice 
ly  independent.  Humours  of  llallyarnet,  or  a 

panoramic  view  of  a  race-courso, 
1  never  wish  to  cultivate  .  which  is  lively  and  graphic,  although 

A  hollow  friendship  wi  the  great,  cantiot  afford  room  for  more  than 

Wha  look  upi>n  their  condescension  ^  collection  of  the  coin- 

As.f  It  were  a  yearly  pension;  *  *  assemblage, 

An  view  a  ru.stic  at  their  lug 
J-ike  some  Newfoundland  fav  ntc  dog  ; 

Caress'd,  ’tis  true,  he’ll  sonKtimes  be.  There  coaches,  gigs,  tandems— each  mode 
Hut  boasted  when  he  maks  owre  free.  of  conveyance  ; 

I'ortune,  (unless  thou’st  U’en  an  aith  Lords,  Ladies,  and  lackies  in  spniivc 

To  thwart  me  till  my  latest  breath,)  •  _  abeyance: 

I  Icarae  short  pray’r—’twill  be  butane:-  Equestrians  on  saddles  and  «%««f 
I’rotect  me  frae  a  saucy  frien*,  ,  ascended, 

Who  proHers  with  one  hand  assistance,  And  jptntry  and  jockies  promiscuoo»li 

An’ with  the  Other  marks  my  distance  ;  i;„j. 

Who  holds  my  reputation  dear.  There  b.-.rons  and  beggars-all  k.ml»  nf 

Yet  mocks  it  in  a  stifl’d  sneer;  ^  high-fliers  ; 

So  pridefu’  puss  will  seldom  fail  Grandees  worse  than  nothing,  and  slinli- 

To  rub  her  crony  wi’  her  tail.  e^uires, 

.  -  , .  .  ,  -  ith  pick-pockets,  sharjicrs,  and  rake. 

After  discuMing  several  other  fond  and  fain, 
points,  we  find  him  involved  in  clear-  And  nymphs  of  the  w’ood  from  the 

ing  upa  theological  tenet,  about  which  B _ »s  demesne. 

Charles  the  X.  of  France  very  lately  There  bare-headed  boyhood,  old  age  in 
expressed  the  most  clear,  decided,  his  wig ; 

and  charitable  opinion,  certainly  With  pipers,  and  pedlars,  and  parsons  so 
quite  at  variance  with  onr  author*s.  trig,  *.<  • 

But  we  are  afraid  that  the  question  Who  run.  the  .‘‘good  race/*  to  the  en 
of  exclusive  salvation  will  not  be  still  enduring^ 

considerably  mended  by  the  lucu-  kerd  with  the  who  have  m 

bratidns  of  either  Poets  or  Poteh-  ./  need  of  curing.  ,  ...l.  *  > 

Utes;  neither  of  then,  arc,  in  gener^  „  ^  i„  «,ch  colour 

very  exemplary  moral  defenders  of  that  giows  ^ 

the  faith ;  and  as  for  rreiswers,  it  is  vYith  streamer,  ’and  sign-boaids,  all 

immeasuraWy  beyond  tlieir  reach ;  edio  rows;  ^ 

althoudi,  on  the  present  occasion;  we  where  innkeeiiers  watch,  like  the 
would  heartily  join  the  poet  against  *  for  spoils.  ’ 
the  King,  for  wc  feel  most  clnirieably  Tb  catch  the*  pow  drinkers  like  nic^  • 
inclined  towards  those  who  are  faugh  t  their  tolls ; 


The  Kortheru  Coitui^Vf  anil  <t{/ur  Tucms, 


Where  whisky,  anil  cherries,  and  sweeU  Now  half  round  the  course  Wind  a-hcad 


cakes  alwund  ; 

And  iwlitics,  love,  and  reli^'ion  resound ; 

Where  tiddlers  stone-blind  are  fast  scrap- 
in*;  to  dancing ; 

And  Modesty’s  self  in  her  cui)S  is  now 
prancing. 

Here  show-men  exhibit  field-marshals 
and  monkies ; 

And  peat-cadgers  range  on  thdr  hacks 
and  their  donkies : 

Here  carriages  drive,  and  there  horses 
arc  flinging  ; 

Here  race-bills  a-selling,  and  ballads  a¬ 


is  fast  getting. 

Ills  pros|)ccts  now  brighten— he  flies— 
even  betting :  ^ 

Again  it  seems  dubious;  the  black,  white, 
and  red. 

At  crup|)er  and  bit  you  might  tic  with  a 
thread : 

On  the  chance  even  Fortune  herself  seems 
to  ponder, 

For  some  seconds  deep  silence  prevails 
for  a  wonder. 

Now  again  they  divide — seethe  black  and 
the  white 


singing ; 

I'hcre  wares  of  all  sorts  by  their  venders 
u-calling ; 

And  nonsense  run  mad,  in  all  quarters  is 
bawling : 

While  vagrants  around  wheels-of-fortune 
arc  ranting, 

And  dcaf’ning  the  din  of  “  three  in— 
one  a- wanting.” 

The  trumpet  is  blown,  and  the  course  is 
quite  clear. 

Three  racers  arc  started — the  crowd  gives 
a  cheer ; 

A  black,  white,  and  red— call  them  Rain, 
Wind,  and  Lightning. 

The  betters  now  bowl  while  their  aspects 
are  fright’ning. 

The  horses,  as  yet  in  the  closest  connec¬ 
tion, 

Have  sped  like  a  cloud  as  it  w'ere  by  at¬ 
traction  : 

Speculation’s  let  loose— it  is  doubtful 
who’ll  win  it ; 

And  twenty  remarks  are  now  heard  in  a 
minute. 


We*vr<«ld  willingly  have  been 
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equally  gracious  to  the  Royal  Hub-  trencheil*  upon  •  the  patience  of  the 
bub,  which  is  much  in  the  style  of  the  one,  and  completely  surfeited  them 
above,  but  at  present  we  cannot,  see-  with  the  good  things  of  the  other  • 
ing  the  intolerable  length  to  which  partly  from  our  anxiety  to  display 
we  have  already  run,  and  must  now  the  same  willingness  that  our  author 
lake  the  most  abrupt  leave  possible,  applauds  in  his  countrymen,  “  that 
of  both  our  readers  and  the  author,  where  there  is  even  a  presumption  of 
under  a  tit  of  fear  and  trembling,  talent,  it  shall  (with  us  also)  have  a 
excited  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  fair  trial. 


HOR.E  bidliogbaphicj:. 

No.  1. 

JVotice  of  the  best  Editions  and  Editors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 


The  bibliomaniacal  rage,  thanks 
to  Messrs  Payne  &  Foss,  Frognal 
Dibdin,  et  caeteris,  was  never  more 
rife  and  furious  than  it  is  now  ;  as 
Messrs  Evans,  Sotheby,  and  Saun¬ 
ders,  will,  I  doubt  not,  readily  tes¬ 
tify.  In  most  instances,  the  taste 
of  the  patients  has  been  most  vilely 
misapplied ;  but  this  is  no  concern 
of  mine,  neither  does  it  matter  to  me 
whether  a  person  is  silly  enough  to 
purchase  a  book  which  he  cannot 
read,  but  which  has  the  ineffable 
charm  of  being  antique  and  vener¬ 
able.  Truly,  1  think  this  is  a  silly 
mode  of  spending  one's  money,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  uselessly  applied  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  particular  branch  of  the 
Bibliomania  which  is  really  com¬ 
mendable,  it  is  that  which  comprises 
a  passion  for  the  best  editions  of  the 
Classics  ;  because,  like  all  other 
valuable  and  useful  books,  which 
are  continually  in  demand,  some  of 
them  were  first  produced  by  interest¬ 
ed,  careless,  and  unlearned  printers  ; 
or  perhaps  from  incorrect  and  sur¬ 
reptitious  manuscripts,  or  from  the 
want  of  some  efficient  scholar  to 
watch  carefully  over  the  work  as  it 
proceeded  through  the  press.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  bad 
editions,  there  are  those  which  are 
technically  termed  good,  from  the 
former  causes  being  reversed.  Thus 
the  printing  from  %e  original  manu¬ 
scripts,  written  either  by  the  authors 
themselves,  or  by  their  disciples 
under  their  own  inspection,  is  one 
great  and  important  recommenda¬ 
tion: — others  are  the  printing  of 
the  work  under  the  superintendance 
of  some  excellent  and  well-known 
scholar,  who  gave  it  the  advantage 
and  decoration  of  his  own  notes'  and 
comments,  or  who  collated  it  with 


several  other  authentic  copies,  and 
added  the  various  readings  in  the 
margin  ;  its  production  from  the  press 
of  some  learnetl  and  eminent  print¬ 
er  ;  or  its  emanation  from  some  cele¬ 
brated  university.  These  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  most 
admired  and  the  most  valuable  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
to  which  may  be  added  all  the  odd 
features  of  beauty  or  rarity  which 
Bibliographers  ascribe  to  books  in 
general ;  such  as  their  being  editiuncs 
principes, — their  being  printed  upon 
large  paper,  or  beautifully  illustrated 
by  plates, — their  being  uncut  copies, 
or  their  being  printed  upon  washed 
and  ruled  paper — a  quality,  by  the 
way,  to  be  found  in  few  but  the 
prime  Elzevirian  Classics. 

But  the  most  predominant  feature 
of  the  Bibliomania  Classicomm  is  the 
desire  to  have  a  complete  and  uni¬ 
form  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  ■  from  one  press  and  one 
place.  Of  tlrese  series  tliere  are  only 
five  choice  ones,  namely,  the  Aidine, 
the  Elzevir,  the  Maittaire  et  Bar- 
bou,  the  Delphin,  and  the  Variorum ; 
and  of  each  of  these  a  short  dt^rip- 
tion  follows,  to  which  are  pretixeil  a 
few  general  bibliographical  explana¬ 
tions,  for  the  benefit  and  oblectation 
of  the  uninitiated.  \  . 

Ediiiones  principes,  or  first  editions, 
are  those  which  were  first  prints 
from  ancient  manuscripts,  the  Laun 
term  being  chiefly  applied  , 
classics.  First  editions  are  dividw 
into  those  first  published  in  certain 
languages,  iui  certaiii  towns  am 
countries,  by  certain  printers,  an 
in  certain  characters, -as  the  blacK» 
the  Roman,  the  Italic,  or  the 

letter.  Ediiiont  on  large  ^ 

those  of  which  only  a  limited  nun 
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bcr  of  copies  have  been  printed  on  a 
material  larger  and  better  than  the 
remainder  of  the  impression,  and 
with  inorc  attention  to  typographical 
beauty*  This  feature,  together  with 
the  specious  decorations  of  plates  and 
vignettes,  belongs  chiefly  to  modern 
editions ;  for  the  best  impressions  of 
former  times,  when  intended  for  copies 
to  be  presented  to  noble  persons,  were 
generally  upon  vellum.  Uncut  copies 
are  very  rare:  they  signify  books 
which  have  never  been  bound,  and 
consequently  have  the  edges  of  their 
leaves  in  their  original  rough  state, 
untouched  by  the  binder’s  plough- 
knife.  It  is  customary,  upon  having 
a  book  bound  for  the  first  time,  to 
have  a  part  of  the  leaf  folded  in, 
tliat  it  may  escape  cutting ;  the  rough 
ttlge  of  this  leaf  is  technically  termed 
Books  that  are  washed  and 
ruled  are  usually  Bibles,  prayer- 
books,  sometimes  old  law-books,  and 
the  Elzevir  Classics.  This  custom, 
doubtless,  arose  from  the  old  custom 
of  imitating  manuscripts  in  the  early 
typographical  works,  which,  being 
printed  in  a  character  resembling  the 
text,  were  also  ruled  with  retl  or 
brown  lines,  to  add  to  the  deception. 
There  was  also  a  later  custom  of 
ruling  church  service-books  with 
lines  of  vermilion,  merely  for  or¬ 
nament.  Washing  was  performed 
when  the  paper  or  vellum  was  bad¬ 
ly  sized,  a  wash  of  alum- water  being 
passed  over  the  leaves,  to  prevent  the 
lines  from  sinking  or  blotting.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  mentioned  a  few  of  the  bib¬ 
liographical  characteristics  of  books 
in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
jnve  some  account  of  the  Aldine  and 
istephanine  editions  of  the  Greek 
Classics. 

The  Aldine  Classics  were,  the 
productions  of  those  persons  who 
presided  over  the  Aldine  presses  es¬ 
tablished  at  Venice,  Home,  and  Bo- 
logna.  'rheobaldus,  or,  by  contrac- 
Aldus,  surnamed  Pius  Manu- 
tius,  was  bom  in  the  year  14i6-7,at 
Bassiano,  a  small  town  in  the  Duchy 

Sermonetta,  in  Italy  ;  whence  he 
"as  sometimes  denominated  Bassi- 
anug  and  Romanus,  because  that 
*<>wn  was  in  the  Romish  jurisdiction. 
About  148«,  while  Aldus  was  reside 

^bh  the  pious  and  learned  John 
*  icus,  Count  of  Mirandola,  the 
®*’45ioil  idea  of  the  institution  of  .a 
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new  classical  printing-press  was  Ikst 
conceived  and  matured.  For  the 
su))erintendence  of  this  work,  Aldus 
had  every  requisite ;  he  had  diligently 
studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  under  the  famous  Battista 
Querini  of  Verona,  was  himself  an 
excellent  Grecian  crkic  and  gram¬ 
marian,  and  had  becMi  tutor  to  Al- 
bertus  Pius,  a  prince  of  the  noble 
family  of  Carpi,  from  whom  he  deriv¬ 
ed  his  second  name.  About  1418-9, 
Aldus  established  his  printing-office 
at  enice,  where  he  produced  a  series 
of  volumes  of  a  size  much  less  than 
had  hitherto  been  jtrinted,  although 
he  considerably  reduced  the  number 
of  typographical  abbreviations,  which 
were  then  almost  universal.  4’his 
he  performed  by  using  the  Italic 
letter,  as  it  is  now  denominated,  but 
which  at  the  time  was  called,  after 
him,  the  Aldine  character,  he  being 
generally  considered  its  inventor. 
This  type,  for  which  Aldus  received 
a  grant  from  the  Senate  of  Venice  in 
1502,  and  also  briefs  from  three 
different  Pontiffs,  giving  him  a  patent 
for  using  it  for  fifteen  years,  w  as  cut 
by  Francis  of  Bologna,  tliough  Jeroni¬ 
mo  Soncino,  a  contemporary  printer, 
also  claims  the  merit  of  its  adoption. 
The  labour  which  Aldus  bestowetl 
upon  his  classics  was  almost  beyond 
example.  N ight  and  day,  as  he  him¬ 
self  relates,  did  he  devote  himself  to 
them.  In  1500,  Aldus  married  the 
daughter  of  Andreas  Asulanus  ;  and 
in  1512  his  sons,  Panlus  Manutius, 
and  Anthony,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  printer  at  Bologna,  were  born  at 
Venice.  The  success  of  the  Aldine 
books  of  an  octavo  form  produced 
many  spurious  imitations  of  them, 
which  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1502, 
and  these  elicited  a  very  sharp  re¬ 
monstrance  from  Aldus.  About  1515 
Aldus  died,  but  his  father-in-law,  who 
had  a  share  in  the  printing-office, 
conducted  the  Aldine  press  till  15*^9, 
when  Paulus  Manutius  Was  of  age 
to  manage  it.  He  brought  to  llie 
task  a  fine  classical  genius,  less  skill¬ 
ed  in  Greek  than  his  father,  but 
possessing  an  elegant  taste  in  Latin. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  printed 
and  pnblished  the  oratorical  books 
of  Cicero,  with  very  valuable  com¬ 
mentaries.  He  died  in  1574,  in  the 
arms  of  his  son  Aldus  Manutius 
junior,  previously  to  which  his  sight 
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and  health  had  been  declining,  and  his  own  proofs,  but  also  placed  them 
domestic  afflictions  had  been  gather-  beforeany  scholastic  visitors  who  were 
ing  round  him.  His  son  Aldus  was  residing  at  his  house ;  and  he  is  said 
born  in  February  1547,  and  evinced  to  have  been  the  first  printer  who  par 
an  extraordinary  talent,  at  a  very  ticularly  attended  to  the  insertion  of 
early  age.  About  1576  he  was  made  lists  of  £’rm/a.  Hisbooks--ofwhirh 


a  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  in  his  “  Psalterium  Quintuplex,”  150» 
1582  he  became  acquainted  with  the  and  1513,  and  his  “  Itinerarium  An- 
celebrated  Cardinal  Frederick  Bor-  toninus,”  1512,  are  very  much  in  re- 
romeo,  at  Home.  He  died  insol-  quest — are  generally  printed  in  a 
vent  in  October  1597,  and  the  print-  good  Roman  letter,  although  he 
ing-office  was  broken  up.  Such  is  sometimes  used  the  Gothic.  Tiny 
a  brief  outline  ot  the  family  by  are  also  decorated  with  curious capi- 
which  the  Aldine  Classics  were  pro-  tal  initials,  and  enlivened  by  the  in- 


duced,  containing  about  167  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  printed  in  all 
sizes,  but  chiefly  in  octavo.  Several 
of  them  were  on  vellum,  and  on 
large  i>aper,  and  occasionally  the 
works  of  two  authors  were  in  one 
volume.  The  device  of  the  Aldine 
press,  which  was  prefixed  to  these 
works,  was  a  dolphin  twisting  round 
an  anchor ;  but  this  has  been  a  good 
deal  varietl.  The  curious  reader  will 
find  a  detailed  history  of  the  family, 
with  a  bibliographical  catalogue  of 
their  works,  in  **  Annales  de  i’lmpri- 
roerie  des  Aides,  ou  Histoire  de  Trois 
JVIanuccs,  et  de  leurs  Editions."*  By 
A.  A.  Kenouard ;  Paris  1812. 

The  IStephaninc  Classics,  or  those 
protluccd  by  the  learned  family  of 
Stephens,  are  probably  those  next 
ill  estimation  to  the  Aldine.  Hen- 
ricHs  Stephetut,  Henri  Estienne,  or 


troduction  of  red  ink  ;  but  his  (irtek 
type  is  very  uncommon,  'fhe  print¬ 
ing-house  of  Henry  Stephens  stood 
in  the  Rue  Ecole  de  Droit,  in  Paris, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  used  two  de¬ 
vices.  One  of  these,  and  probably 
the  earliest,  was  a  rude  upright  wood- 
cut  of  a  tree,  putting  out  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  under  theintiueiice 
of  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  which  are 
represented  as  falling  from  theclouds, 
and  having  their  names  in  Latin,  in 
rude  Roman  letters,  placed  beside 
them.  His  other  device  was  the  old 
arms  of  the  Paris  University,  with 
the  motto,  “  Lins  olei  qnam  vini.” 

Henry  Stephens  left  three  sons, 
Francis,  Robert,  and  Charles;  of 
whom  Francis,  usually  called  the 
First  Francis,  was,  as  I  have.alrcady 
intimated,  in  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law,  Simon  de  Colines. 


Henry  Stephens,  for  in  different  cir-  He  never  married,  although  Mat- 


cumstances  his  name  is  written  in 
different  languages,  was  the  great 
founder  of  this  family,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  called,  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  First  Henry.  He  was 


taire,  mistaking  his  nephew,  the  Se¬ 
cond  Francis,  for  his  son,  asserts  that 
he  had  a  son  who  was  a  printer  in 
1570.  His  name  first  appears  in  the 
“  Vinetuin**  of  Charles  Stephens,  m 


born  at  Paris  in  1470,  and  commen-  1537,  and  last  in  the  **  Andria’  ot 
ced  printing  with  an  abridgment  of  Terence  in  1547.  Francis  Stephens 
iheArilbmeticof  Boethius,  in  1502-3,  sometimes  used  his  father’s  second 


although  an  edition  of  part  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Ethics  was  published  in  1496, 
with  the  names  of  Wolfgang  Hopyl 
and  Henry  Stephens  attached  to  it 
as  the  printers.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  died  on  the  2ith  of  July 
1520,  but  from  the  date  of  his  last 
book  it  is  more  probable  tliat  he 
lived  till  the  following  year.  After 
bis  death,  Simon  de  Colimeus,  or  Co¬ 
lines,  his  partner,  married  his  wi- 


device,  but  he  had  •  also  an  eleg»ni 
one  of  his  own,  representing  sn  sltsr, 
witli  a  closed  book  laid  upon  it,  suf' 
mounted  by  a  irijidd  vase, 
a  vine-branch  with  fruit.  Gn 
base  of  the  altar  is  written  j 

a  oiptt,  with  a  Latin  translation 
as  above — F/vs  olt  i  quam  vini. 
raon  de  Colines,  although  he  was  no 
a  Stephens,  yet,  from  his  double  co  • 
nection  with  the  family,  is 


dow,  and  continued  the  business  in  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  begw  ^ 
coiyunction  with  Francis  Stephens,  print  with  the  first  Henry  Stephens 
ilie  eldest  sou.  The  works  of  Henry  lu  1519-20,  and  continued  his  *7' 
Stephens  are  esteemed  chiefly  for  pographical  labours  till  1546,  when 
their  correctness,  as  he  not  only  read  he  died,  and  four  years  afterwarus 
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liis  heirs  succeedeil  to  the  business. 
Alter  the  death  of  Henry  Stephens, 
while  he  worked  in  connection  with 
liis  sons-in-law,  Francis  and  Robert, 
Simon  de  Colines  greatly  improvetl 
tlie  Stephanine  press,  by  adding  to 
it  several  well-cut  founts  of  letter, 
as  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldaic  ;  but  the  Greek  books 
printed  by  him  are  only  eight  in 
number.  II  is  paper  was  also  remark¬ 
ably  strong  and  fair.  He  used  three 
devices;  First,  an  upright  shield, 
with  a  black  back-ground,  studdetl 
with  white  spots,  and  a  large  tree 
covered  with  leaves,  and  surrounded 
with  ornamental  foliage,  supporting, 
a  little  distance  above  the  root,  three 
circles,  bearing  the  letters  S.  D.  C. 
On  each  side  of  the  tree  are  two  large 
rabbits,  with  two  others  behind  ;  be¬ 
neath  all  is  his  name,  S.  de  Colincs. 
Of  this  device  there  are  variations, 
liis  second  was  a  figure  of  Time, 
formed  like  a  Satyr,  moving  on  the 
summit  of  a  broad  pedestal,  above 
which  are  shewn  flowers,  and  grass 
cut  down.  Behind  the  figure  is  the 
word  “  Tetnpus,”  and  upon  the  pe- 
ilcstal  is  the  motto — “  Virtus  sola 
acicni  retiindit  istam.**  In  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  above  device,  the  word 
“  'rempus”  is  transferred  to  the  base 
on  wliich  the  figure  stands,  with  the 
motto  altered  to  Hanc  aciein  sola 
rotund  it  virtus,”  written  upon  a  scroll 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Time. 
The  third  device  was  the  Golden  Sun, 
occurring  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  rich 
border  of  arabesque  and  grotesque 
work,  in  white,  upon  a  black  stellated 
hack-ground,  with  (above  the  Sun) 
the  letters  S.  D.  C. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  second  son 
of  Henry,  who  is  distinguished  as 
the  drxi  Jlnherf,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1503;  and  having  liad 
a  liberal  education,  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  all  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew. 
After  Henry’s  death  he  worked  till 
the  age  of  nineteen  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press  for  his  father-in-law,  Co- 
lincs;  but  in  1595  he  dissolveil  this 
connection,  and  opene<l  a  printing- 
office  of  his  own  in  that  part  of  Paris 
where  his  father  had  resided.  About 
the  same  timelte  married  Petronilla, 
the  daughter  of  Jodocus  Radius  As- 
censius,  an  eminent  scliolarand  print¬ 
er  of  Lyons.  In  the  family  of  Ko- 
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bert  Stephens  there  was  not  a  per¬ 
son  who  did  not  speak  Latin  ;  for  hi$ 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  extensive 
erudition,  taught  both  his  children 
and  his  servants.  Cicero  De  Par- 
titionibus  Oratoriis,”  printed  in  1527, 
was  the  book  which  appeared  first 
from  his  press ;  and  almost  every 
year  afterwards,  till  his  death,  he 
produced  some  new  and  highly-im¬ 
proved  edition  of  a  classic.  The 
books  of  Robert  Stephens  arc  by  far 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  so  careful  concerning  their  accu¬ 
racy,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hang 
up  his  sheets  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  and  offer  a  reward  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  any  error.  In  1532  he 
had  a  new  and  improved  fount  of 
types  cast,  previously  to  which  he 
used  those  of  his  father  and  Simon 
de  Colines;  and  in  1539  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Royal  printer  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for  which  of¬ 
fice  the  French  King,  Francis  I.  had 
a  very  fine  set  of  types  cast  by  Gara- 
mond,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  Royal  printing-ofiSce  at  Paris. 
Robert  Stephens  resided  in  Paris  un¬ 
til  about  1551-2,  before  which  period 
be  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
King,  and  from  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre :  Conrad  Gessner,  also,  the 
celebrated  Naturalist,  addressed  to 
him  an  encomiastic  dedication.  The 
publication  of  two  excellent  editions 
of  the  Bible  and  Testament  bad  long 
excited  the  virulence  of  the  Sorbonne 
Doctors  against  our  printer ;  but  un¬ 
til  the  peiiod  just  mentioned,  he  had 
been  eftectually  defended  by  his  Royal 
partner,  Francis.  Finding  it,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  to  contend  with  them 
any  longer,  he  removed  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  Geneva,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  1552,  and  took  with  him 
many  of  tlie  matrices  and  punches 
belonging  to  the  Royal  foundcry  of 
Greek  types,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  King.  He  had  first 
joined  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Conrad  Radius,  with  whom 
he  printed  the  New  Testament  in 
French ;  and  he  is  said  (but  erro¬ 
neously)  to  have  been  the  first  print¬ 
er  who  divided  the  chapters  into 
verses.  He  afterwards  opened  a 
]>rin ting-house  of  his  own  ;  and  in 
1 556  was  elected  a  burgher  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  in  which  place  he  (lied  on  Sep- 


rewes.  .  lamily.  acquired  the  Greek  Ian. 

Robert  Stepbeiip  used  four  devices,  guage  at  a  very  early  age,  even  ]»rt. 
First,  a  fruit-tree,  with  a  branch  viously  to  .the  Latin,  and  in  iji; 
broken  and  falling  to  the  ground,  he  set  out  to  travel  in  search  of  learu- 
with  this  motto  printed  beside  it,  ing,  through  several  countries  ilie 
Ab/i  aUvm  suftere  sed  time,**  The.  languages  of  which  he  successfully 
second  was  a  similar  tree,  with  three  studied  during  his  residence  in  theiii. 
engrafted  branches,  and  an  old  man  After  he  had  visited  the  most  celt*, 
ill  the  garb  of  a  philosopher  stand-  brac'd  libraries  in  his  time,  he  pub. 
ing  on  the  right  of  it,  and  pointing  lished  his  first  typographical  pro- 
npwards  to  the  motto, — **  Noli altum  duction,  which  was  an  Editio  Prin. 

which  is  placed  between  his  ceps  of  Anacreon,  printed  at  Paris  iu 
head  and  the  tree:  of  this  there  are  1554  ;  and  in  1572  he  published  lus 
variations.  The  third  device,  which,  magnificent  Greek  Thesaurus,  in  five 
like  the  former,  was  used  by  several  large  folio  volumes,  a  great  part  of 
branches  of  the  Stephens’s,  was  at-  which  was  compiled  by  his  father, 
tached  to  those  works  which  he  exe-  and  other  learned  men.  Much  of 
cuted  as  King’s  printer ;  and  consist-  the  latter  portion  of  his  days  was 
ed  of  a  serpent  tw'ined  round  a  lance,  spent  at  Geneva,  as  he  was  particu- 
with  an  olive  branch  curled  in  the  larly  zealous  for  the  reformed  reli. 
same  direction,  so  as  to  fall  betwixt  gion';  and  he  died,' in  1598,  in  a  bos. 
the  folds,  while  beneath  them  was  pital  at  Lyons,  in  a  state  of  derange, 
this  verse  from  Homer,  “  t’  ment,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  an 

uyudoj  KQoiieqa  r*  otix/^r^n,**  Thejsame  unhappy  and  unsettled  life.  Ills 
emblems  were  afterwards  adopted  device  was  the  Tree  and  the  PhiK'- 
hy  all  the  printers  who  were  pri-  sopher  considerably  varied,  with  the 
vileged  to  use  the  Royal  Greek  types,  motto  placed  upon  a  scroll.  The 
The  books  which  Robert  Stephens  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Ste- 
executed  at  Geneva  were  marked  phens,  a  very  fine  new  edition  of 
with  an  olive  branch  only,  with  the  which  is  now  printing  by  Mr  A'al. 
words,  “  Oliva  lioberti  Stcphajii,**  py,  was  in  great  measure  the  cause 
'Phis  eminent  typographer  had  se-  of  his  ruin  ;  for,  having  employeil 
vcral  sous,  of  whom  Henry,  Robert,  John  Scapula  as  a  corrector  of  his 
and  Francis,  were  the  most  celebra-  press,  that  dishonourable  man  ab- 
ted  ;  and  one  daughter,  Catherine,  stracted  such  portions  of  the  larger 
who  was  married  to  a  Royal  notary  work  as  he  conceived  were  of  the 
at  Paris  of  the  name  of  Jacquelin.  most  importance ;  and  printing  them 
Cdiarles,  the  third  son  of  the  first  secretly,  he  published  that  Greek 
Henry,  was  a  skilful  Doctor  of  the  Fa-  Lexicon  which  is  known  by  his 
cuUy  of  Paris,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  name.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Lazurus  Baif,  with  both  of  whom  he  the  price  of  the  abridgment  was 
travelled  into  Germany  and  Italy,  such  as  students  in  general  could 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  afford :  the  impression  sold  rapidly* 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus,  while  the  labours  of  Stephens  were 
who  has  already  been  mentioned,  left  in  utter  neglect,  and  that  pi- 
In  1551  he  commenced  printing  at  nent  printer  became  a  bankrupt- 
Paris,  and  he  first  produced  an  ecli-  Henry  Stephens  was  twice  marneu. 
tion  of  Appian,  with  the  Royal  types,  first,  to  a  lady  of  the  family  ot 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  libra-  Schrirager,  about  1559,  by  whom  lu‘ 
ry,  after  which  he  also  received  the  had  one  son,  Paul,  a  printer  at  Ge- 
tide  of  King’s  printer.  Charles  Ste-  neva.;  and  two  daughters, 
phens  has  been  represented  as  having  whom,  Florence,  was  married  to  ^ 
been  both  avaricious  and  envious;  but  Isaac  Casaubon. 
all  bis  care  ended  in  an  imprisonment  Another  son  of  Robert  and  1  eti^ 
for  debt;  in  the  Chatelet,  in  1561,  nilla  Stephens  was  Robert,  cau« 
where  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  the  Second,  who  was  born  at 
aged  sixty.  Of  Robert  and  Petro-  1530.  He  commenced 
nilla  Stephens  was  born,  in  1528,  1556,  with  Despauter’s  “ 

4hat  splendid  scliolar  Henry,  com-  ta  and  in  1563  he  was  appoiiu<^ 
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King’s  printer,  after  which  Iiis  press 
aciiirireil  great  fame  for  the  beauty 
ot  its  typography.  He  appears  to 
have  been  so  attached  to  the  Uoinan 
(  atholic  religion,  that,  although  his 
father  promised  to  bequeath  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  property,'  upon  the 
condition  of  his  quitting  Paris  for 
("leiicva,  he  declined  to  do  so.  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  by  his  Royal  mandate, 
employed  the  younger  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens  to  visit  for  him  several  foreign 
libraries,  and  select  the  rarest  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books.  He  died  in  1571, 
and  by  his  wife,  Denisa  Barbe,  he 
left  three  sons,  Robert,  Francis,  and 
Henry.  His  widow  married  Mamert 
Palisson,  whose  books  are  often  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  Stephanine  series, 
but  concerning  whom  little  or  no¬ 
thing  is  known.  The  device  of  the 
Second  Robert  was  the  Tree  and  the 
Philosopher,  drawn  upon  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  original,  and  consider¬ 
ably  varied. 

The  third  son  of  Robert  and  Pe- 
tronilla  was  the  second  Francis,  a 
religious  reformer,  who  renounced 
Popery  with  his  father,  and  retired 
with  him  to  Geneva,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  printer  in  connection  with 
Francis  Perrin.  Upon  his  return  to 
Normandy,  he  married  Margaret 
Cave,  by  whom  he  had  Gervais  and 
Adrian,  (bookselle;r8  at  Paris,)  and  a 
daughter. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  second 
Henry  had  one  «on,  Paul  Stephens. 
He  was  born  in  1556,  and  printed 
from  1599  till  16^7,  at  Geneva,  when 
hedied,  leaving  two  sons,  Joseph,  the 
King's  printer  at  Rochelle,  and  An¬ 
thony,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
last  of  die  Stephani. '  He  was  born 
at  Geneva  in  1594,  and  died,  infirm 
and  blind,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
1674.  Paul  Stephens  eqjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  Kholar ;  and  when 
the  studies  of  bis  youth  were  con¬ 
cluded,  he  visited  the  principaPeities 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  learned  men. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century^  he 


came  to  Kiigland  to  visit  his  biother- 
iii-law',  Isaac  ('asaubou  ;  and  while 
he  was  here,  he  became  intimate 
with  John  Norton,  bookseller  to 
James  1.,  to  whom  he  gave  his  de¬ 
vice. 

The  second  Robert  Stephens  had 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  the 
third  Robert,  was  educated  by  the 
famous  Desportes,  and  commenced 
printing  in  1572.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  received  the  title  of  King’s 
printer,  and  in  162!)  he  died,  leaving 
no  family.  His  other  son  was  the 
third  Henri/,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Palaces,  but  not  known  as  a  printer. 
From  him  descended  two  sons,  first, 
Robert,  an  Advocate  of  Parliament, 
and  Bailie  of  St.  Marcel,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  translation  of  Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,  begun  by  his  uncle,  the 
third  Robert.  The  second  son  was 
Henry,  Sieur  de  Fosses.  The  third 
Robeit  and  Henry  are  said,  each  of 
them,  to  have  used  the  family  de¬ 
vice  ;  and  there  are  also  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Joachim  and  a  Matthew: 
Stephens,  although  there  is  little  ex¬ 
tant  relating  to  them.  An  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  this  truly  classical  fa¬ 
mily,  with  descriptive  catalogues  of 
their  books,  will  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works:  “  Jansonii  ab  Alme- 
loveen  Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Vi- 
tis  Stepbanorum,"  Amsterdam,  1683 ; 
“  Stepbanorum  Historia,  Vitas  ip- 
Borum  ac  Libros  Complectens,"  by 
Michael  Maittaire  ;  “  Historia  Ty- 
pographorum  aliquot  Parisiensium, 
Vitas  et  Libros  Complectens,"  by  the 
same  learned  man ;  and  Pros|)er 
Marchaud's  “  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique."  The  classic  authors  printed 
by  the  Stephani  amount  to  nearly  a 
hundred  ;  two  or  three  of  which  are 
sometimes  contained  in  one  volume, 
and  they  are  of  the  folio,  quarto,  oc¬ 
tavo,  and  duodecimo  sizes.  Some  of 
the  Stephanine  books  are  impressed 
on  vellum,  and  the  first  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens,  like  the  magnificent  Christo¬ 
pher  Plautin,  occasionally  used  silver 
types. 
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Sabbath  Noon.^ 

A  SOLEMN  stillness  doth  the  air  pervade, 

Save  where  the  streamlet  murmurs  through  the  dell 
Or  from  yon  spire  the  sound  of  Sabbath-bell,  ^ 
Or  lightsome'carols  by  the  small  birds  made. 

The  busy  hum  of  men  no  more  is  heard  ; 

The  toil-worn  horse,  let  loose  on  the  way-side. 

Plucks  at  his  ease,  from  off  the  verdant  sward, 

The  herbage  green,  from  morn  till  even  tide. 

Hark  1  from  yon  glen,  what  holy  music  swells. 

Borne  on  the  gale.^  'I'here,  on  the  daisierl  sod. 

Are  met  a  chosen  fevv  to  praise  their  God  ; 

For  Cameron’s  holy  fire  each  bosom  fills  ; 

And,  as  of  yore,  their  canopy  the  sky, 

Mkl  rustling  woods  and  waters  gurgling  by* 

J.  M.  [V 
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'■Her  X,  endure, — more  especially  thosi* 

who  are  severed  from  their  relaiion> 
Bdhia,  Nov,  1821.  jn  the  market;  the  father  disposed 

of  to  one  merchant,  the  mother  to 
etter  I  promised  to  another,  the  weeping  daughters  to  a 
icount  of  the  slave-  third,  and  the  little  brothers,  torn 
as  1  had  an  oppor-  from  the  distracted  embraces  of  their 
ig  it.  I  went  to  it  sisters,  to  a  fourth,  with  no  pro¬ 
be  first  time,  and  spect  of  ever  meeting  again,  save  to 
epared,  from  what  I  make  one  another  miserable  by  iho 
►uco,  to  expect  much  sight  of  their  mutual  sufferings.  I 
igust  me,  not  even  in  have  heard,  with  indignation,  «n- 
I  pictured  any  spec-  feeling  masters  cursing  the  ill  lor- 
irrid  as  what  i  yes-  tune  that  threw  some  chiefs  of  the 

In  Pernambuco,  1  African  tribes  into  their  hands.  '1  hey 
f  perhaps  twenty  hu-  considered  they  had  made  a  very  bad 
;ether,  regularly  ex-  bargain, — tlreir  money  was  thrown 
in  the  streets  ;  but  away,— these  chiefs  had  been  accus- 
large  establishment,  tomed  to  command^  and  would  not 
he  accursed  govern-  be  taught  obedience, — not  even  by 
Ligal, — a  w’arehouse,  flogging  could  their  high  spirits 
I,  the  fatherless,  the  broken  ;  they  stand  still  beneath 
)tive9  from  Africa  their  stripes,  though  repeatedly  nml- 
i  of,  till  an  opportu-  tiplied ;  sulky  and  dumb,  they 
making  high  profit  th^r  masters  tjo  do  their*- worei,  fney 

of  their  blood  ;  or  would  not  workjt  lor  be  made 
be  compared  to  a.  of-  They  had  . been  rulers  at 
on  a  large  scale,  and  they,  would,  rather*  die  ^ibaii  j"*^ 
leings  are  accommio-  degraded  by  white  men f  tbey-pfest^^j 
— fed  till  they  ap-  td  sedition  to  the  other  slaves,  an 
fat,  and  fit  for  the  one  of  them  in  a  slave-estabiishmciit 
len  led  forth  to  be  was  enough  to  make  their  masurs 
their  inhuman  pur-  tremble  for  their  lives*  'I'liey 
es'.sting,  “like  lambs  governed  by  no  moral  principles,  an‘ 
fer.  Death  itself  tbe  only  feelings  Uiat  actuated  tntw 
ng  in  comparison  cf  conduct  was  determined  and  deji<  ) 
eol  them  are  doomed  revenge,  wheu  the  fitst 


(KV’urrt'<i.  I  iicse  are  some  or  me  FKins  (nirerciuiy  tattooed,  acccr<tinp; 
Lireat  grievances  I  have  actually  heard  to  the  custom  of  their  tribes.  'J  hey 
.slavc-inastcrs  complain  of;  and  it  were  all  perfectly  naked  except  a  rag, 
was  sliocking  to  see  how  they  had  commonly  about  the  size  of  a  hand* 

'  lost  all  fellow-feeling,  all  sort  of  sym-  kerchief,  tied  round  the  middle,  one 
jiathy,  for  the  proud-hearted  Afri*  corner  of  it  passing  through  between 
i-aii  chiefs.  They  talked  of  them  as  their  legs,  and  fastened  up  again  be- 
oiie  would  talk  of  a  refractory  horse  hind  their  backs.  Their  lieads  were 
or  mule.  Not  a  word  of  trying  to  all  close  shaven,  men  and  women, 
tame  them  into  submission  by  kind-  young  and  old ;  and  nothing  could 
ness ;  but  they  were  bent  on  con-  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  the 
trivances  to  get  their  proud  spirits  males  and  females  belonging  to  the 
broken  and  degraded  ;  and  if  this  same  tribe,  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu- 
iailed,  the  next  resource  was  to  cheat  berty,  huddled  together  on  the  same 
their  neighbours,  if  possible,  by  sell-  floor  in  this  naked  state.  On  some 
ing  these  chiefs,  and  concealing  their  of  the  floors  there  w^ere  very  few,  an<l 
faults.  others  were  quite*  crowded  ;  and 

In  the  first  slave-market  which  I  when  the  keeper  came  round  with 
entered,  I  think  1  counted  about  bis  whip,  the  poor  terrified  creatures 
four  hundred ;  the  house  was  large  crept  close  together  like  a  flock  of 
enough,  however,  to  have  held  sheep.  'J'hey  seemed  all  eager  to  get 
ilouble  that  number.  It  was  an  im-  near  the  middle,  that  they  might  bo 
inense  editice,  built  something  like  a  out  of  his  reach,  and  kept  safe  fronj 
barn,  with  sufficient  doors  and  w’in-  the  lash  by  those  who  were  huddled 
dows  to  admit  the  air,  and  an  ex-  above  them.  There  were  a  great  many 
tensive  court  behind,  which,  for  abo-  little  children,  very  interesting,  inno- 
ininable  smells  and  filth,  brought  to  cent-looking  boys  and  girls,  who  did 
iny  remembrance  a  large  swine-park,  not  seem  to  feel  their  miserable  situ- 
In  this  inclosure  the  slaves  were  al-  ation  so  keenly  as  those  who  were 
lowed  to  walk.  Filthy  as  the  place  grownup.  These  amused  themselves, 
was,  you  might  generally  see  fifty  or  occasionally,  by  strolling  about,  in 
sixty  of  them  straggling  about  in  it,  childish  frolic,  among  the  older  ones; 
in  preference  to  sitting  in  the  mar-  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  they  ran 
ket,  where  there  was  nothing  to  and  trembled  whenever  they  saw  the 
amuse  them,  but  a  long  dreary  day  keeper  coming  near  them  with  his 
to  pass  in  sitting  and  looking  on  whip.  His  heart  was  evidently  cal- 
liiindreds  of  their  brethren  in  capti-  lous  to  all  the  kinder  fwlings,  for  he 
vity.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  bestowed  his  lashes  ^ith  as  much 
care  taken  in  the  comfortable  accom-  wanton  carelessness  as  if  he  had  been 
moilation  of  cattle,  in  supplying  in  a  stable,  or  a  horse-market,  amor^ 
them  with  fresh  food,  plenty  of  unruly  animals.  He  used  his  whip 
water,  clean  dry  litter^  and  a  soft  bed.  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  oc- 
Here  was  no  accommodation  except  casion  ;  he  scarcely  thought  it  worth 
the  roof  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  his  while  to  give  them  any  warning 
and  the  rain, — the  bare  walls  and  the  that  they  were  doing  w  rong ;  and 
dirty  floor  for  their  bed.  There  was  when  they  had  committed  a  fault 
nothing  like  a  bench ,  a  stool,  or  a  through  mere  ignorance,  the  sharp 
•nattress,  that  1  remember  to  have  lash  made  them  writhe  with  pain, 
seen.  The  floor  was  divided  into  se-  I  had  no  'opportunity  of  seeing  how 
veral  portions,  eacl)  of  them  about  they  are  fed.  Their  chief  food  is 
the  size  of  au  ordinary  room-floor,  farina,  a  substance  extracted  from 
parted  from  one  another  by  regular  the  root  of  a  plant,  very  common  in 
loot-paths,  crossing  each  other  at  this  country,  called  the  Mandiac, 
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nuv-nieal,  without  any  preparation,  a  mouthful  a-piecc.  I  gave  some  o 
Around  this  wooden  dish  ten  or  the  little  children  a  few  vintins;  they 
twelve  of  the  slaves  assembled,  sitting  had  not  words  to  thank  me  for  the 
on  their  hams.  tJach  puts  in  the  mite  of  charity  I  bestowed  on  tlicm 
naked  hand  and  takes  out  a  handful  but  they  clasped  my  knees,  and  look’ 
and  licks  it  dry  ;  for  there  is  nothing  ed  up  in  my  face  with  an  expression 
in  the  shape  of  a  spoon  among  them,  of  speechless  gratitude. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  wooden  vessel  The  watermen  in  the  place  are 
with  water,  which  they  pass  round,  mostly  slaves,  and  the  masters  con- 
from  one  to  another,  and  take  a  trive  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
draught  now  and  then,  to  make  the  by  them.  They  give  them  a  boat, 
dry  morsel  easier  to  swallow.  1  think  and  task  them  to  bring  home  so  much 
I  saw  some  of  them  pour  the  water  money  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  the 
among  the  farina,  and  then  they  took  week,  and  all  they  gain  extra  is  their 
it  out  in  their  hands  and  ate  it  when  own.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  industry 
it  was  kneaded  into  a  sort  of  dough,  with  which  they  labour  for  the  sake 
In  this  way  they  eat  till  the  dish  be  of  gaining  a  single  penny  forthem- 
empty.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  selves.  I  have  gone  oft'  to  the  ship 
seen  any  of  the  farina  left,  nor  do  with  some  of  them,  who  told  me, 
1  think  any  of  them  are  allowed  any  that  if  they  had  not  earned  so  much 
more  till  the  regular  meal-time  come  boat-hire  money  to  give  their  mas- 
round  again.  1  believe  they  have  in  ters  at  night,  they  would  be Jlunfred. 
general  plenty  to  eat,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  been  told  this  is  a  coinmou 
for  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  their  practice  in  use  among  the  owners  of 
owners  to  keep  them  lean  in  the  mar-  boats,  to  excite  the  industry  of  their 
ket.  They  sell  best  when  plump  and  slaves,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  can- 
healthy-looking.  A  curious  little  not  find  passengers,  they  arefrequent- 
incident  occurred  while  I  was  looking  ly  driven  to  .v/ea/,andmakeup  the  sum 
at  nine  or  ten  of  them  eating  out  of  the  best  way  they  can,  to  prevent  a 
their  wooden  dish.  A  slave  of  the  flogging.  The  necessity  of  the  iM)or 
same  nation  to  which  they  belonged  slaves  is  taken  advantage  of  at  all 
had  been  taken  several  years  ago,  hands;  1  have  seen  many  people, 
and  was  sold  to  a  merchant  in  Bahia,  chiefly  Portuguese,  who  would  not 
whom  he  still  serves.  As  soon  as  he  give  them  half  the  just  fare,  because 
knew  that  more  slaves  from  his  na-  they  knew  the  slaves  were  unable  to 
tion  were  come  to  the  market,  he  lose  their  custom,  bad  as  it  was,  for 
paid  them  a  visit,  recognised  some  old  fear  of  being  flogged  at  night.  VV  hen 
friends,  and  treated  them  with  all  an  Englishman  comes  down  to  the 
the  kindness  he  had  in  his  power  to  quay  where  the  boats  are  lying,  h  » 
shew  them.  These  were  his  friends  pitiable  to  see  the  eagerness  of  the 
whom  I  saw  eating  :  he  came  in  the  poor  wretches  with  their  boats,  tw( 
mean  time,  and  brought  a  small  piece  or  three  dozen  of  them  all  who  to  b( 
of  very  dry  beef  with  him  ;  a  very  first.  They  will  tell  you  when  u 
sorry  offering,  but  the  best  he  could  the  boat,  those  who  can  speak  a  littli 
affoi^  ;  it  w’as  such  as  he  ate  him-  English,— “  Massa,  me  like 
self,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  take  gentleman  English  on  board 
brethren  in  captivity  living  on  dry  Englishman  pay  me  well,  give  ra< 
farina  and  cold  water,  without  bring-  many  vintins ;  roe  no  flog  at  night 
ing  a  bit  of  his  meal,  to  let  them  Portuguese  roan  no  give  me  one  htli^ 
share  with  him,  the  best  he  had  to  me  no  money,  me  flog  very  sore, 
give.  He  threw  the  beef  into  the  dish  They  never,  or  at  least  very  leifloin 
among  the  dry  farina ;  there  was  not  think  of  standing  to  make  a 
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vintin  or  two  extra,  or  the  value  of  home  for  the  first  time,  to  look  hack 
twopence  or  threepence  to  them-  on  the  hills  we  have  sported  upon  in 
selves,  you  may  attach  them  to  you  our  childho;)(l  vanishing  in  the  blue 
as  long  as  you  are  in  the  place  ;  treat  distance.  How  often  have  1  ascend- 
them  with  kindness,  and  help  them  ed  to  the  summit  of  Scotland’s  bleak 
to  make  up  the  hard  task  of  the  day,  mountains,  to  catch  a  glimpse— a  lit- 
— save  them  once  from  being  flog-  tie  glimpse,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  of 
ced,  andlet  them  havea-vt/tif/c  nninfries-shire’s  dark  hills,  where 

over,  they  will  watch  to  serve  you  at  dwelt  all  who  were  dear  to  me, — the 
any  hour  of  the  night;  they  will  summit  of  green  Criflcl,  ami  the  blue 
take  you  in  their  boats  where  you  waves  of  Solway,  besiile  whose  wa- 
will,  and  when  you  will,  ask  no  price,  tors  1  have  fancied  thou  wert  walk- 
hut  trust  wholly  to  your  own  bene-  ing  in  happiness  !  I  have  sat  till  the 
volciice.  There  are  some  of  them,  sun  w'cnt  down,  indulging  the  dream 
however,  very  zealous  Roman  Ca-  of  fancy,  that  iny  heart’s  tirst  favour- 
tholics,  and  you  must  not  hurt  their  ite  might  then  be  wandering  by  the 
feelings  by  laughing  at  their  cere-  lone  beach,  and  thinking  ot  me  ;  and 
monies.  I  could  not  help  smiling  1  was  sad  when  darkness  overshadow- 
to  see  one  of  them  kneel  down  very  ed  the  distant  scenery,  but  happy  at 
devoutly,  and  kiss  the  ^freat  toe  of  a  the  thought  that  next  sunny  Sunday 
statue  of  St.  Thomas,  which  stood  evening  1  would  again  ascend  the 
hy  a  fountain.  He  looked  very  dis-  mountain,  and  rivet  mine  eyes  on 
pleased,  said  I  was  a  very  bad  man,  that  dear  and  distant  prospect,  whose 
and  1  believe  never  forgave  me  for  loveliness  brought  back  the  most  de¬ 
my  ill-timed  merriment.  licious  dreams  of  ray  vanished  youth, 

_  the  days  when  your  wooilland  coin- 

_  _  panionship  threw  a  sunshine  over 

Letter  XI,  sweet  recollections.  V’es,  it 

Pq^s***  receding,  at  a 

At  Sea,  off  Bahia,  Dec,  \9i2l,  hundred  miles  distance  from  the 
my  DEAR  MADAM,  placc  of  oui*  iiativity,  and  uotliiug 

The  white  spires,  and  steeples,  and  but  strange  landscapes  expanding 
green  trees  of  Bahia  are  receding  in  around  us ;  but  it  is  far  more  sad- 
the  distance.  We  have  taken  a  long  dening  to  see  the  stars  and  constel- 
farewell  ^of  those  friends  who  have  lationsof  the  north  recede  behind  the 
treated  us  with  kindness,  perhaps  not  watery  horizon,  and  behold  a  strange 
to  meet  them  again  for  long  years  ;  firmament,  with  brighter  stars,  and 
and  amidst  the  sadness  which  over-  more  brilliant  constellations,  rising 
clouds  the  spirits  in  bidding  along  in  the  south, — when  every  week’s  sail 
adieu  to  them,  my  heart  naturally  places  another  thousand  miles  of  the 
turns  to  you,  and  the  remembrances  watery  expanse  between  us  and  our 
of  happy  summer  days  among  the  home ;  and  the  distance  is  estimated, 
p^en  woods  of  Scotland.  Our  ship  not  by  mountains,  and  miles,  and 
is  on  her  voyage  towards  the  south,  landmarks,  but  by  planets,  and  stars, 
i  he  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  dividing  kingdoms,  left  behind  in 
^re  fast  fading  behind  the  blue  waters,  our  far  journey ;  and  by  looking  back 
The  North  Pole  sank  below  the  bil-  on  the  sun  and  the  moon,  when  we 
lows  when  we  crossed  the  burning  take  farewell  of  the  fading  firmament. 
Equinoctial.  I  stood  upon  the  quar-  It  is  difficult  for  you  at  home  to 
ter-deck,  in  the  middle-watch,  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of  the 
mark  its  last  receding  ray,  and  drop-  impressions  produced  on  the  mind 
ped  a  tear,  as  I  bade  it  a  long  fare-  by  sailing  along  the  coast  of  those 
well,  i  knew  that  long  months,  long  distant  countries.  While  one  re- 
ycars,  must  pass  exver  me  in  another  mains  in  Britain,  there  is  something 
hemitphere,  before  1  again  hailed  its  in  the  general  character  of  the  sce- 
fiiing  above  the  waves  of  the  north  ;  nery  that  ,makes  one  feel  at  home, 
and  cny  spirit  was  sad,  as  it  wandered  Though  we  wander  to  a  considerable 
the  wide  range  of  posnbili-  distance  from  our  native  mountains, 
— tne  thousand  things  that  might  yet  there  are  other  mountains  rioiiig 
•mppen  flte  that  long  periocl  elapsed,  around  us,  whose  woods  and  water¬ 
falls,  and  grey  cairns,  and  brown 


wy  saddening,  when  we  leave 
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heather,  still  speak  to  us  of  Scotland,  ting  in  glory,  or  the  ir.oon  risin'^  in 
and  awaken  all  the  associations  of  our  brightness,  for  any  sweet  asswiahon 
youth.  The  same  effect  is  produceil  of  home  ;  every  object  in  Nature  tells 
by  the  language,  by  the  accent,— by  us  we  are  in  a  strange  climate,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo-  sheds  a  sadness  over  the  spirits,  to 
pie, — by  the  sacred  associations  of  think  that  home  and  all  who  are  dear 
our  national  religion,  and,  more  than  to  us  are  so  far  distant.  This  foreign 
all,  by  the  stillness  of  a  Scottish  impression  is  felt  still  more  deeply 
Sabbath.  In  England,  though  the  when  you  go  on  shore  in  these  new 
character  of  the  scenery,  of  the  peo-  countries.  They  are  far  behind  in  the 
]>le,  of  the  language,  and  of  the  na-  progress  of  civilization.  You  feel  no 
tional  religion,  be  different,  and  we  sacred  associations  awakened,  as  in 
feel,  in  some  measure,  in  a  strange  visiting  Greece  or  Italy,  by  contem- 
land,  yet  even  there,  a  hundred  oc-  plating  the  ruins  of  aniiqnitv.  Here 
currences  awaken  youthful  recoUec-  is  nothing  ancient  to  contemplate; 
tions,  and  impress  u^wn  our  spirits  all  is  new,  and  the  imagination  is  left 
the  character  of  home.  In  England,  to  range  unconHncd  over  the  possi- 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons  is  the  bilities  of  improvement, — the  bright 
same  as  in  Scotland.  In  April,  spring  pro8})ects,  the  future  grandeur  of  in¬ 
comes  with  its  rain  and  its  dews,  fant  nations,  bursting  into  existence, 
its  buds,  and  its  flowers,  and  its  The  hundreds  of  Roman  (’ailiolic 
freshness ;  and  we  sympathise,  priests,  walking  the  streets  in  their 
though  far  distant,  with  the  gladness  pontifical  robes,  their  three-cornered 
of  youthful  companions  on  the  banks  cowls  under  ilu  ir  arms, — their  beads 
of  our  childhood.  We  watch  the  and  their  crucifixes, — the  ringing  ol 
progress  of  summer  among  the  green  convent  bells, — the  melody  of  the  ves- 
tields  of  England,  and  we  rejoice  to  per  and  matin  hymns, — the  churches, 
think  that  in  Scotland  also  the  fields  — the  tapers, — the  altars  and  theinia- 
are  heaving  richly  with  corn,  and  gery, — the  generalimpression  of  their 
the  meadows  are  covered  with  their  ancient  religion,  all  conspire  to  place 
robes  of  red  flowers  and  green  vel-  us,  as  it  were,  back  in  a  remote  period 
vet  In  autumn,  and  winter  also,  the  of  English  history;  before  Luther 
leaves  decay,  and  the  snows  fall,  and  awakened  the  Protestant  nations  to 
the  icicles  hang  at  the  windows  in  think  for  themselves ; — and  then  the 
the  same  months  of  the  year;  and  dresses  and  employments  of  the  peo- 
our  fatniliarity  with  the  various  ar-  pie, — the  appearance  of  the  build- 
rangeinents  carrying  on  in  the  great  ings, — the  fruits  in  a  foreign  market- 
family  of  Nature  still  make  us  feel  place, — the  dusky  population  passing 
at  home.  When  we  embark  on  the  along  the  streets, — the  general  as- 
hlue  deep,  these  arrangements  are  ])ect  of  slavery,  with  all  its  accumu- 
all  different,  and  the  nearer  we  ap-  lation  of  miseries, — the  brightness  ot 
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braiu'hes,  chewed  the  sweet  rhind  as  1  shall  also  have  the  means  of  learn- 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  and  from  the  recoU  ing  a  good  deal  of  the  national  cha- 
leciions  of  home  it  awakened,  it  was  racter  from  my  old  friend,  for  he  has 
to  me  a  far  more  delicious  treat  than  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in 
the  richest  fruits  1  have  ever  tasted  his  time,  and  has  been  settled  long 
in  this  glowing  climate.  V'ou  per-  in  the  country,  and  has  not  seen 
haps  think  me  childish  in  talking  so  Scotland  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
much  of  Scotland  and  of  home,  but  He  will  teach  me  how  to  plant  coffee, 
before  you  laugh  at  me,  you  must  and  pull  it,  and  dry  it,  and  prepare 
come  here  and  live  a  twelvemonth,  it  for  the  market.  I  shall  also  learn 
without  hearing  the  accent  of  yourna-  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar,  and 
live  language, — where  the  earth,  the  rearing  cattle,  and  managing  a  plan- 
air,  and  the  skies,  are  all  strange, —  tation.  •  1  shall  learn,  too,  the  art  of 
where  the  very  atmosphere  of  moral  managing  slaves,  for  being  a  settler, 
feeling  is  changed,  and  then  you  will  he  musthave  slaves  of  course ;  though 
sit  down  besiile  a  green  willow,  and  I  could  wish  this  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
worship  it  with  as  much  devotion  as  I.  try  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  of  one 
A  few  days  more  will  bring  us  to  thing  1  am  certain,  he  will  be  a  dege- 
llio  de  Janeiro,  and  you  cannot  nerate  branch  from  the  original  stock, 
fancy  with  how'  much  pleasure  I  if  he  treat  them  with  any  thing  but 
look  forward  to  visiting  an  old  Scotch  humanity.  I  am  all  anxiety  tosee  Rio ; 
gentleman  in  the  country,  to  whom  the  idea  of  meeting  a  Scotch  friend 
I  have  a  letter  of  introduction.  VV'e  in  it,  with  some  of  whose  relations  I 
have  a  number  of  mutual  friends  and  have  been  so  happy,  makes  me  feel  as 
acijuaintances,  and  many  common  if  I  were  going  home.  I  have  been 
topics  of  conversation.  Though  1  informed  the  scenery  is  remarkably 
have  never  seen  him,  I  am  told  that  beautiful  and  romantic,  and  the  bay 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  Scotch  humour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  shall 
and  is  very  fond  of  speaking  in  our  pass  new-year’s-day  at  my  old  friend’s 
broad  tongue.  What  a  treat  I  shall  estate,  and  drink  “  absent  friends,” 
have !  The  language  of  the  North  and  you,  my  fair  one,  among  the 
has  been  laughed  out  of  countenance  rest.  If  I  see  anything  about  Rio 
in  the  society  among  which  I  have  to  strike  me  as  worth  taking  notice 
inixetl  since  I  left  Scotland,  except  of,  I  shall  write  you  all  about  it. 
when  I  persisted  in  speaking  it  as  Wishing  you  a  happy  new  year,  and 
broad  as  possible,  out  of  spite  and  many  returns  of  it,  in  dear  distant 
contradiction,  and  from  being  unable  Scotland, 
to  speak  pure  English.  But  I  shall  I  remain, 

soon  hear  Scotch  tales  told  in  their  ,  ,  *  , 

native  Doric  accent,  and  proverbs,  ^  ^ 

and  sonss,  and  “  auld  lantrsvne.”  Your  faithful  friend. 


®be  Prop|&ef|?. 


Its  glory  has  {)ass*d,  like  a  thought,  away, 

So  soon,  or  yet  sooner,  wilt  thou  decay.  ^ 

,  « 

Over  yon  fountain's  silver  fall 
Is  a  moonlight  raiobow's  coronal ; 

Its  hues  of  light  w  ill  melt  in  tears,— 
Well  will  they  image  thy  future  years. 

I  may  not  road  in  thy  hazel  eyes. 

For  the  long,  dark  lash  that  over  them 
lies ; . 

So  in  my  art  I  can  but  see 

One  shadow  of  night  on  thy  de.stiny. 

I  can  give  thee  but  dark  reveolings 
Of  passionate  hopes,  and  wasted  feeling^; 
Of  love  that  shall  pass  like  the  green  sea. 
wave,  .  . 

Of  a.brolcen  heart,  and, an  early  grave  hi. 


yon  star..,..!!  shone  at  thy  birth 
it  has  fall’n  to  earth  ! 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY. 

It  was  sumHier,  aiul  I  dwelt  in  a  the  sky,  but  it  had  not  the  deep  blu? 
southern  and  a  sunny  land.  I  had  of  the  chill  and  starry  eveinnf».  i|i^ 
l>egun  to  he  happy,  and  revel  in  the  air  was  hot,  and  the  warm  eimh  re¬ 
luxuriance  of  every  thing  that  can  turned  the  oppressive  heat  of  heaven 
ilelight  the  eye  and  gladden  the  in  dimming  vapours.  Man  and  Kas! 
heart.  But  a  wasting  heat  came,  were  without  spirit.  The  team  Ijai 
dispirited  me,  anil  1  was  sick  of  the  ceased  to  break  the  bosom  of  the 
ever-broiling,  ever-burning  sun.  I  ground.  The  sea  seemed  sluggish, 
could  not  stir  from  my  airy  habita-  its  waters  heavy,  and  the  wave  diet! 
tion  ;  and  ennui,  hateful  ennui,  stole  away  upon  the  dull  shore.  I  turned 
hy  silent  steps  on  me.  The  vivid  away,  and  my  heart  sunk  within  me. 
page  of  history,  the  exciting  tale  that  Better,  I  thought,  that  the  fevered 
told  of  life, — its  splendour  and  its  pulse  should  beat  its  last,  than  that 
storms,  its  happiness  and  its  misfor-  life  should  drag  on  so  wearily,  so 
tunes — could  not  drive  away  the  las-  hatefully.  My  body  was  languid, 
situde  that  had  seized  upon  me.  and  I  leaned  my  head  on  the  cushion. 
Those  images  and  deep-wrought  pic-  Things  gradually  melted  into  air, 
tures  that  once  would  have  rivetted  and  1  slept,  and  dreamed.  1  thought 
my  attention,  their  beauty  could  not  1  was  sailing  upon  a  shining  river, 
be  perceived  by  my  dull  senses.  My  and  beheld  bright  groves,  wliiie 
whole  system  was  unnerved,  and  I  villas,  and  fair  fields,  and  heard  the 
loathetl  that  sultry  sun  that  shone  trilling  song  of  the  merry  reaper, 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  made  life  The  boat  was  careering  gaily  through 
stagnant  and  wearisome.  1  had  loved  the  waters,  that  dashed  in  rippiiug 
my  new  abode,  and  had  forgotten  billows  past  its  side.  1  was  startled 
the  blackness  of  the  past ;  but  again  from  that  delightful  wandering  of 
memory  was  darkened,  by  rioting  in  the  fancy,  and  my  car  drank  in  the 
the  misery  of  by-gone  times  and  sweet  sounds  that  greeted  tlieui. 
events.  As  1  lay  weak  and  fretful  The  winds  were  no  longer  pillowed, 
on  my  couch,  my  mind  was  busy,  but  whistled  about  my  dwelling,  and 
and  it  was  dyed  with  the  dark  colour-  through  the  trees.  1  raised  myself 
ing  of  gnawing  repinings.  1  sought  from  the  couch,  and  gazed  for  a 
not  to  peruse,  on  memory's  tablet,  while,  to  know  whether  I  was  yei 
the  exhilarating,  the  happy,  and  the  dreaming — but  the sceneWa:  changed, 
light,  but  fondly  lingered  on  the  The  moon  was  beginning  to  clhub 
sullen  and  the  melancholy.  My  its  way  up  into  the  clear  heavens- 
heart  w’as  saddened  by  my  incessant  and  the  blaze  of  day  had  fled— 
musings,  and  1  loved,  dearly  loved  and  the  night-breeze  swept  loudly 
try  sadness.  1  would  not  be  dis-  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  llie 
turbed.  The  current  of  my  fancies  wantonings  of  the  wind  w'ere  de- 
ran  free,  and  after  many  an  hour  of  lightful,  and  it  was  ravishing  to 
troublous  thought,  I  would  sink  into  know  that  they  might  dissipate  the 
slumbers  that  afforded  me  little  rest,  burning  heat,  and  remove  ray  painful 
AVild  and  unsettled  dreams  wore  enervation  of  mind  and  body.  1 
created  by  my  busy  brain,  and  made  sunk  back  in  rapture.  In  these  few 
my  sleep  restless.  It  was  the  evening  inspiring  moments  a  new  life  was 
of  a  day  of  torment.  The  sun  had  given  to  me.  I  thought  that  nij 
shone  yet  more  fiercely  than  before,  sickening  and  monotonous  confiuj^ 
and  I  could  not  cool  my  blood  that  ment  was  past  away,  and  there  wou 
was  burning  in  rny  veins.  1  crawled  be  nought  but  cheering  days, 

to  my  windovv-,  and  looked  out  to  zephyrs,  and  gladsome  scenes.  An 

find  some  object  to  enliven.  Not  one  fancying  all  that  is  bright,  I 
was  there  in  the  wide  view,  that  so  lulled  asleep  by  the  wild  and  raagi* 
oft  had  made  my  soul  glad.  The  rays  cal  melody  of  tne  winds.  , 

of  the  sun  darted  aslant,  but  they  had  I  awoke,  refreshed  from  a  long*°_ 
not  lost  their  i)ower,  and  they  were  sound  sleep,  and  to  hear 
yet  drying  up  and  withering  the  grass  gales  that  blew  across 
and  the  tree.  No  cloud  was  seen  in  How  glad  the  feelings  that  fill 
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l)osoin  !  Even  though  the  sun  should 
shine,  his  rays  would  be  tempered, 
and  I  could  leave  my  couch,  and  iny 
soul  be  capable  of  enjoyment.  The 
captive  that  has  long  looked  only 
upon  the  dismal  walls  and  grated 
window  of  his  lonely  prison,  cannot 
liail  with  greater  delight  his  liberty, 
than  I  did  the  presages  of  a^day 
that  would  free  me  from  the  ills  and 
burdens  attendant  upon  a  sun  that 
made  me  dead  to  the  excitements  of 
life.  I  have  always  loved  the  winds 
and  their  sportings,  but  never  before 
sounded  they  so  pleasantly.  My 
window  had  not  been  closed,  and  the 
chill  of  night  had  come  in,  and  the 
breeze  had  played  through  ray  cham^ 
ber,  and  the  lassitude  of  my  frame 
was  away.  I  rose — how  gladly  I 
rose  ! — dressed  myself  slightly,  and 
walked  out  on  the  balcony.  Oh  ! 
then  and  there**  my  cup  of  joy  was 
full.  I  could  look  from  my  habita¬ 
tion,  on  the  mountain  side,  down  on 
a  scene  of  beauty — and  1  could  raise 
my  eyes,  and  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity  made  my  bosom  swell. 
W  hat  rapture,  as  the  gales  fanned 
my  face!  I  bared  my  breast  to  them 
~a  tremor  darted  through  me — but 
it  was  one  of  health.  That  morning 
is  pictured  distinctly  before  me,  and 
I  c^n  almost  behold  it  in  its.  pristine 
briglitness.  There  was  plenty  of 
blue,  deep  blue,  in  the  sky,  and 
many  clouds  hurried  over  its  expanse. 
In  the  night,  freshening  showers  had 
lallen,  and  the  earth  was  robed  in 
the  hues  of  summer’s  luxuriance ; 
and  the  sea  was  not  calm  and  dull, 
but  heaving  and  clear ;  and  you 
could  see  tlie  foam-crested  wave 
breaking  in  the  bay,  and  vessels 
spreading  their  sails  to  the  gale,  and 
hastening  away  from  where  they  had 
floated  motionless  on  the  ocean. 

1  thought  of  descending  to  the 
city,  the  wreck  of  its  former  splen¬ 
dour,  its  massy  palaces,  and  mean 
hovels,  reared  near  to  mighty  heaps 
of  crumbling  ruins.  1  was  anxious 
to  be  with  those  who  had  become 
dear  to  me  since  my  short  sojourn  ; 
and  before  noon  I  was  treading  the 
mugged  road  that  led  down  the  moun- 
Uin.  Fatigue — for  I  was  faint— 
torced  me  frequently  to  pause ;  hut 
Nature  was  spread  out  before  me, 
and  its  treasures^are,  endless.  The 
noble  ruios,  the  city,  its  walks,  and 
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its  harbour — my  sight  could  embrace 
them  all  at  once,  and  1  judged  of 
them  in  the  exhilarating  spirit  of  the 
day.  The  frowning  towers,  the  nar¬ 
row  and  huddled  streets,  the  air  of 
gloomy  grandeur,  were  all  forgotten,* 
in  the  clearness,  the  boldness  of  the 
masses  of  building  seen  through  the 
pure  and  buoyant  atmosphere.  Go  ! 
if  you  wish  to  look  with  pleasure  on 
the  abodes  of  men,  and  view  them 
at  such  a  time,  and  with  similar 
feelings  as  I  then  looked.  Happy 
in  being  released  from  the  prison- 
ment  of  illness,  elated  with  the 
hopes  of  meeting  those  I  loved,  the 
breezes  awakening  a  keen  spirit 
within  me,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  skimming  along  over  the  city, 
plain,  and  sea,  1  regarded  every 
thing  with  feelings  of  delight,  and 
tarried  not  in  mingling  with  pleasure 
in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
bustling  crowd.  1  hied  me  to  the 
town,  and  stood  before  the  fortress¬ 
like  mansion  that  contained  the  be¬ 
ings  1  panted  to  see.  I  approached 
the  heavy  gate,  knocked,  and  it 
swung  slowly  open  on  its  grating 
hinges,  and  an  old  and  grey-haireil 
servant  appeared.  My  heart  misgave 
me.  It  had  never  been  thus  opened 
before.  1  feared  that  she  would  be 
the  only  inhabitant,  and,  alas !  too 
justly.  1  enquired  for  my  friends, 
and  she  told  me  that  but  a  few  hours 
ago  they  had  left  the  city.  Recol¬ 
lecting  of  having  seen  me  with  her 
loved  lady,  she  beggetl  me  to  go  up 
to  the  hall,  for  she  said  1  looked  ill 
and  wearied. 

Thoughtfully  1  passed  along  the 
arched  and  melancholy  passages,  and 
ascended  the  broad  marble  staircase 
that  led  to  the  hall.  1  entered  it,  and 
sat  down  despondingly  on  a  couch. 
A  saddening  change  had  come  quick¬ 
ly  over  me,  and  ray  spirits  were  fled. 
My  feelings  bad. hounded,  and  my 
aflTections  warmed,  as  I  went  gaily 
on  ;  but  sorrow  filled  my  soul,  when 
there  was  no  one  to  welcome  me,  no 
one  whose  smile  could  beam  on  me. 
Lightsome  1  went,  and  with  buoyant 
hopes,  and  1  came  to  a  place  lonely 
and  deserted.  Despairingly  1  gazed 
upon  the  same  objects,  stalked  about 
the  same  apartment,  which  but  a 
short  while  before  had  been  enliven¬ 
ed  by  the  presence  of  those  whose 
absence  I  mourned.  Were  they  in* 
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deed  gone,  and  far  from  me?  My  ing,  and  their  roar  is  ever  heard  — 
fond  heart  tried  to  deceive  itself ;  wl)en  the  frighted  birds  are  scream- 
but  the  silence  and  desolatencss  were  ing,  and  clouds  are  flying  across  and 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  reality.  I  blackening  the  heavens, — when  far 
fixed  my  eyes  on  the  door,  as  if  she,  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  same  wild 
whose  look  would  have  dispelled  my  tempest  is  raving, — who  is  not  sensi- 
sorrow,  could  enter.  But  no  !  I  ble  that  his  mind  soars  far  above  the 
heard  not  her  light  step--nothing  but  arena  of  weak  and  frail  man’s  actions, 
the  moanings  of  the  wind.  Hours  — who  feels  not  that  his  soul  is  en- 
I  indulged  in  that  gloomy  musing  larged, — that  a  nobler  life  is  within 
that  is  the  pastime  of  the  sorrowful  him, — that  he  breathes  the  breath  of 
bosom,  and  wrapped  every  thing  in  heaven,  and  that  all  his  feelings  are 
the  black  mantle  of  despair.  I  fan-  grand,  overwhelming,  and  majestic? 
cied  the  future  would  be  dark  as  my  I  gave  up  my  soul  to  wbat  was 
fortune  then  was, — that  all  my  hopes  around  me,  and  I  almost  forgot  my 
would  be  blighted,  the  wishes  of  my  griefs.  Yet  now  and  then  were  they 
soul  blasted,  and  my  existence  but  a  forced  on  me,  as  the  surly  growl  of 
cause  for  that  moody  melancholy  the  storm  would  abate  for  a  little, 
that  waits  upon  the  withered  heart ;  and  people  flit  past  me,  hurrying  to 
and  I  was  a  very  child, — a  tear  start-  where  their  anxiety  carried  them, 
ed  into  my  eye.  I  wiped  it  angrily  After  long  w^andering  about  the 
away,  sallied  out  to  the  street,  and  shore,  revelling  in  the  tumultuous 
unconsciously  walked  rapidly  to  the  scene,  I  was  gazing  from  a  high  rock, 
beach  without  tlic  city  walls.  around  whose  base  the  foam  was 

When  1  smiled,  Nature  had  smiled  thrown,  when  I  marked  a  boat  afar 
with  me.  In  the  morning  and  noon,  off  combating  with  the  stormy  waves, 
when  my  every  feeling  was  joyous,  I  knew  not  why  so  strong  a  sympa- 
and  delight  chaced  delight  within  thy  took  hold  of  me,  but  I  observed 
me,  all  that  1  saw  around  but  added  it  as  if  my  fate  depended  on  its  safe- 
to  my  liappincss.  The  air,  the  earth,  ty.  It  appeared  to  be  taking  a  course 
the  sky,  my  heart  was  alive  to  their  towards  the  harbour,  and  I  shud- 
heauty,  and  caught  their  inspiration  ;  dered  on  remembering  its  small 
and  wlien  I  wept.  Nature  had  wept  and  dangerous  entrance.  I  hastened 
too.  1  had  reached  the  mansion  there,  and,  often  as  I  had  looked  on 
"  where  dwelt  the  lady  of  my  love,”  its  rugged  structure,  I  could  not  help 
with  bright  hopes  had  entered  there,  pausing.  A  long  and  narrow  ridge 
and  left  it  pained  by  the  wretched-  of  rocks  stretched  out  into  the  sea, 
ness  of  bitter  disappointnnent ;  and  and  on  it  was  built  a  strong  wall, 
the  elements  had  undergone  an  aw-  with  great  blocks  of  granite.  A  pier, 
ful,  yet  a  sublime  change,  and  my  formed  of  yet  greater  masses  of  stone, 

soul  mingled  with  the  elements.  In  ran  out  in  a  direction  so  as  almost  to 
the  few  hours  1  had  been  the  lonely  meet  the  end  of  the  other  wall ;  and 
tenant  of  the  hall,  the  face  of  Na-  within  these  ramparts,  which  broke 
ture  had  been  altered  ;  and  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  vessels  could 
the  sounding  shore,  the  city  was  no  ride  securely  in  the  haven.  1  here 
longer  seen  arrayed  in  light  and  love-  were  some  persons  standing  at  the 
liness.  The  tempest  brooded  over  outermost  part  of  the  larger  pier,  and 
her  towers  and  the  dark  ruins ;  and  I  joined  them.  They  were  old» 
the  tops  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  weather-beaten  mariners,  who  told 
that  rose  away  behind,  were  shrouded  roe  of  the  extreme  danger  in 
by  the  driving  clouds.  The  sky  was  the  boat  was  placed,  that  I  had  felt 
o^cured  by  the  masses  that  were  im-  so  great  an  interest  in  :  and  as  | 
pelled  by  the  fierce  winds.  Near  me,  too  stood  watching  its  process, 

all  along  the  precipitous  and  rocky  becamepainfully  sensible  of  the  dan- 

coast,  the  raging  waves  spent  their  gers  it  would  have  to  overcoroe- 
vain  fury.  The  spirit  of  the  storm  Tremendous  waves  came  rolling  m 
was  struggling  with  every  thing ;  from  the  ocean  with  mighty  forw* 
and  who  is  there,  when  all  Nature  is  and  striking  aslant  the  point  ot  tn 
convulsed,  that  is  not  imbuc<l  with  pier,  were  broken,  and  dashed  acrofc 
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surge,  over  which  the  bark  on  en-  in  a  cloak  had  just  asceiulcil  thcsiicpa 
teriiig  must  pass  in  safety,  or  be  that  led  up  to  the  quay,  an<l  when  1 
whelmed  in  the  restless  waves.  For  came  near,  it  was  my  own  Maria  that 
H  while  I  could  not  refrain  from  I  saw,  yet  j)ale  with  terror.  She  had 
sometimes  removing  my  gaze,  to  look  not  observed  me.  A  gaping  crowd 
upon  the  anxious  and  lighted-up  was  collected,  and  1  turned  aside  to 
countenances  of  tlie  aged  mariners,  hide  my  emotion,  covered  iny  face 
They  moved  not,  but  kept  their  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  strove  to  keep 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  object  of  their  down  the  passionate  fondness  of  my 
solicitude,  and  watched  it  with  the  burning  heart.  The  hot  tears  that 
eagerness  of  a  parent.  I,  too,  as  the  come  at  such  times  escaped  not.  My 
boat  neared,  and  1  could  discern  her  looks  were  directed  to  her  again,  my 
more  clearly,  was  alive  only  to  her  nerves  were  firmly  strung,  and  with 
perilous  situation.  Never  can  I  for-  beating  bosom  I  approached  her. — 
get  the  scene  of  that  day  !  The  fury  She  saw  me,  and  gazed  in  doubt, — 
of  the  storm  continued  unabated,  and  her  eye  sparkled, — her  pale  face 
the  lashing  of  the  waves  was  fearful,  crimsoned,  and  she  held  out  her 
The  heart  was  struck  with  terror,  hand.  1  seized  it,  and  pressed  it  to 
as  the  boat  at  one  time  was  almost  my  lips,  put  her  arm  hastily  within 
hid  from  the  sight,  when  descending  mine,  and  pushed  througluhe  throng, 
into  the  yawning  hollow  of  the  wave.  Her  parents  followed  us. 
and  you  felt  relieved  when  she  ap-  We  walked  rapidly  on  for  some 
j'cared  again  riding  on  its  summit,  while,  and  in  silence.  Our  niinds 
No  angry  billow  ingulphed  her,  and  were  too  busy,  and  our  hearts  too  full, 
bhe  was  almost  upon  the  dreaded  to  give  utterance  to  our  feelings.  As 
entrance.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  the  gusts  of  the  storm  drove  through 
that  1  saw  the  sailors  standing  firm  the  narrow  and  deserted  streets,  she 
and  motionless,  each  at  his  station,  trembled, — and  I  spoke,  and  begged 
and  the  frighted  looks  of  the  men  her  no  more  to  fear,  for  the  tempest 
and  women  crouching  in  the  stern,  might  yet  roar,  but  could  not  do  harm. 
1  fancied  1  could  recognise  the  face  Happily,  returning  courage  animated 
of  her  I  loved, — my  brain  throbbed,  her  eyes.  She  looked  wistfully  back, 
but  the  sail  strained  the  mast,  and  A  fond  daughter’.s  fears  moved  her, 
the  boat  came  with  the  speed  of  an  and  she  said,  “  Ah  !  tell  me,  for  1 
arrow, — entered  the  roaring  surge, —  am  too  much  agitated  to  see  calmly, 
her  prow  sunk, — the  women  scream-  will  my  mother  be  able  to  support 
t'd  with  terror,  and  the  men  stared  herself  till  she  reach  home.^’"  I 
aghast ;  but  it  rose  again, — another  assured  her  that  her  mother's  step 
moment,  and  she  sailed  in  safety  into  was  firm,  and  dispelled  her  anxiety, 
tile  haven.  1  looked  round  to  inter-  Our  spirits  rose  as  we  went  on,  and  at 
change  a  glance  of  sympathy;  but  last  we  stopped  before  the  well-known 
the  old  seamen  were  absorbed  in  ,  gate.  I  knocked  long  and  loudly, 
thought  and  wonder ;  and  they  all  until  the  voice  of  the  old  domestic 
raised  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  to  speak  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
their  thankfulness  for  the  amazing  wind  ;  but  not  a  word  could  be  dis- 
deliverance,  and  then  hurried  to  wel-  tinguished.  1  supposed  she  feared 
come  those  who  had  escaped  the  to  let  any  one  in,  and  after  roaring 
perils  of  the  sea.  I  followed,  and  myself  almost  hoarse,  I  succeeded  in 
tiiy  heart  panted,  for  the  resemblance  making  her  believe  that  her  master 
of  the  face  recurred  to  me.  My  gaze  was  without.  The  door  was  at  length 
keenly  followed  the  boat  to  the  spot  opened, — and  closed  ;  and  it  was  no 
where  she  moored,  and  I  observed  little  pleasure  to  know  that  walls 
the  forms  of  those  in  her,  but  my  were  between  us  and  the  tempest, 
hopes  and  fears  were  not  set  at  rest,  and  to  hear  it  rave  around  the  build- 
It  would  indeed  have  been  happiness  ing. 

to  see  Maria,  but  I  shuddered  to  *  The  care  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
think  that  she  should  have  been  tor-  ter  was  directed  to  the  mother,  and  I 
tured  by  the  horrors  that  are  felt  proceeded,  with  strong  hut  with  diffe- 
when  a  terrible  death  is  near,  and  1  rent  emotions  from  those  1  bad  before, 
prayed  that  my  fancy  might  have  to  the  hall.  It  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
deceived  me.  A  female  enveloped  for  the  small  and  deep-sunk  windows 
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admitted  little  light,  and  the  storm  the  agony  that  rent  my  bosom,  when 
had  darkened  the  day.  1  imagined  all  the  violence  of  a  storm  was  rav- 
it  would  enliven,  and  though  it  was  ing  around  us ;  fear  and  anxiety  for 
summer,  1  busied  myself  in  collect-  my  mother  had  almost  made  me  in- 
ing  billets,  and  lighting  a  fire  in  the  sensible  ;  but  a  racking  horror  ran 
spacious  chimney.  The  blazing  wood  through  me,  when  the  sailors  told  us 
was  crackling,  and  the  flames  throw-  that  they  w'ould  be  forced  to  sail  back 
ing  their  fitful  h’ght  around,  when  again  to  the  city,  and  1  saw  that  we 
Maria  entered, — a  smile  on  her  lips,  were  not  far  from  the  longed-for  coast, 
and  happiness  laughing  in  her  eyes.  They  said  that  the  boat,  from  the 
Her  first  words  were,  that  her  mother  ruggedness  of  the  shore,  must  have 
had  taken  something  to  refresh  her,  perished  if  tliey  had  attempted  to 
felt  relieved,  and  had  lain  down  on  land,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
her  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  soft  slum-  return.  A  thousand  dark  thoughts 
her.  Then  seized  upon  me.  1  scarcely  spoke  du. 

.11  j  -.u  u  .  j.  ring  that  long  and  terrible  time,  and 

“  AVe  talked  with  open  heart  and  tongue,  *  .  „  i  •  ,  n  .  m  •.  i 

^  ’  1  sat  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  My  breath 

was  suspended  every  time  that  the 
and  I  listened  to  her  sweet  voice  as  bark  descended  the  side  of  the  huge 
she  told  me  of  the  trials  of  that  day.  wave,  and  my  heart  dilated  when 
**  You  know  how  fond  my  mother  is  she  rose  up  again.  I  feared  to  look 
of  our  villa  and  its  delightful  walks,  at  my  mother,  lest  I  should  see  her 
AYe  w’ere  very  anxious  that  she  expiring  under  the  intensity  of  her 
should  get  there,  thinking  it  would  sufferings.  My  father  never  moved 
bring  back  her  health  ;  and  we  were  from  her  side,  and  well  it  was  that 
very  sorrowful,  when,  day  after  day,  he  had  fortitude  to  watch  her.  My 
she  could  not  go,  lest  the  journey  fears  were  greater  when,  at  last,  we 

should  be  too  severe  for  her  feeble  came  near  the  shore.  1  saw  it  girded 

frame.  Every  morning  for  weeks  but  by  the  white  foam  of  the  lashing 
past  I  have  hastened  to  see  if  she  waves,  and  1  looked  on  with  sullen 
were  better,  and  always  the  same  tale  despair.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  weakhess  saddened  me.  On  rising  came  in  view.  The  sailors  consulted 
to-day,  1  went  to  her  chamber,  and  together,  and  I  observed,  from  their 
was  glad  when  she  said  that  she  felt  gestures,  that  we  had  perils  to  en- 
herself  stronger,  and  might  perhaps  counter.  On  the  boat  drove,  and 
be  able  to  go  in  a  boat  to  the  villa,  bore  for  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 
She  had  expressed  the  same  hope  to  My  eyes  were  ri vetted  on  it,  and  1 
my  father,  and  he  had  gone  out  to  knew  not  what  could  have  whisper- 
the  harbour  to  enquire  for  a  vessel,  ed  to  my  bosom  that  even  there  we 
He  returned,  and  upon  asking  her  might  perish.  But  it  was  so,  and 
whether  she  yet  thought  she  could  1  shrunk  with  yet  more  terror.  M  e 
bear  the  voyage,  she  looked  kindly  were  just  upon  the  surge  that  flew 
at  us,  and  told  us  that  she  was  re-  across  the  entrance.  The  boal 
solved  to  CO.  Before  the  hottest  of  reached  it,  and  appeared  to  sink,  and 
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aie  some  things  to  grieve  us,  yet  drifting  clouds^  and  brightened  the 
there  are  many  more  to  make  us  joy-  street.  Its  light  would  guide  me  to 
ful.  You  have  been  kind  to  us  all,  my  lofty  dwelling,  and  L  bade  adieu 
and  1  and  ray  mother  will  love  you  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
for  it."  She  ceased  speaking,  and  The  elements  were  no  longer  fu* 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  swelling  rious,  but  agitated.  Scarce  a  sum- 
bosom.  1  had  heard,  with  varying  raer  passes  that  one  or  more  of  such 
emotion,  the  effusion  of  a  heart  scourges,  as  1  witnessed  that  day, 
warmed  with  the  strongest  affection  does  not  visit  the  region  around  the 
and  the  deepest  feeling.  My  ten-  city.  They  have  never  been  known 
derest  and  most  endearing  feelings  to  last  longer  than  twelve  hours  ;  and 
were  awakened.  1  kissed  her  fair  for  the  most  part  they  come  sudden- 
brow.  She  chid  me,  and  ran  gaily  ly,  and  change  things  from  gay  to 
out  of  the  hall,  bidding  me  adieu,  grave,  and  as  suddenly  go  off  again, 
and  saying  that  she  must  go  and  If  my  feelings  had  been  awakened 
wait  upon  her  dear  mother.  when  1  descended  from  my  dwelling, 

Scarce  had  her  fair  form  dis-  they  were  no  less  so  as  I  returned 
appeared  when  her  father  came  in.  there.  It  w^as  not  the  dazzling  blaze 
lie  would  have  spoken  gaily  and  been  of  day  that  enchanted,  but  the  fitful 
happy,  had  not  the  remembrance  of  darkness  of  the  night.  You  gaze 
the  past  dangers  oft  recurred  to  dark-  upon  the  storm  with  dread — the  heart 
en  his  countenance.  Y'ou  saw  that  has  no  quiet — but  you  look  upon 
there  was  great  joy  within  him  at  „  distress” 

the  amazing  preservation  from  a 

watery  grave,  but  his  solicitude  for  with  feelings  of  strong  security, 
his  wife  damped  that  joy.  He  could  How  beautiful  was  the  city  at  such 
only  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  a  time !  If  in  the  glare  of  noon,  when 
the  manner  she  had  borne  the  piti-  you  could  see  into  its  recesses,  the 
less  treatment  of  the  tempest  was  a  sight  was  shocked,  far  different  was 
delusion  that  raised  up  but  to  cast  it  then.  The  moon  shone,  not  full 
down.  On  looking  back,  1  have  and  clear,  but  through  the  openings 
often  wondered  that  her  weak  frame  of  the  driving  clouds  ;  and  at  one 
could  have  supported  her  through  moment  there  was  brightness  where 
the  fatigues  of  that  dreadful  day,  you  walked,  and  the  next  it  was 
and  can  ascribe  her  seeming  unna-  gone,  and  flying  along  the  street.  In 
tural  strength  to  no  other  cause  but  the  shade  every  thing  was  dark  and 
to  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  who,  for-  deeply  beautiful,  and  in  the  light 
getting  her  own  misfortunes,  acquir-  soft  and  sweet*  All  that  ivas  seen 
ed  life  from  the  yearning  of  her  was  hallowed.  he  tower  raised  its 
heart  towards  her  child.  The  par-  massy  strength  above  the  crowded 
taking  of  a  slight  repast  broke  the  and  ruined  buildings  at  its  base,  as 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  1  sue-  a  guardian,  not  as  a  mockery  to  their 
ceeded  in  weaning  him  by  degrees  littleness,  and  the  irregular  streets 
from  the  subject  that  caused  his  sor-  and  houses  were  rendered  venerable, 
row.  The  rich  Tuscan  wine,  and  The  prospect  enlarged,  and  the 
the  Are  that  blazed  cheerfully,  helped  sources  of  raptured  admiration  in¬ 
to  animate  us,  and  we  laughed  at  creased,  as  I  went  on,  and  the  town 
the  storm,  which,  was  left  behind  me.  When  I  gazed 

from  my  habitation,  every  thing  was 
“  At  doors  and  windows  threatning,  sublime.  The  heart  may  fed  the 
seem’d  to  call  sublimity,  but  the  tongue  cannot 

e  demons  of  the  tempest,  •  •  •  •  •  speak  it.  How  grand  the  sky,  the 
ct  t  e  least  entrance  found  it  none  at  j^oon,  and  the  sailing  clouds  ! — how 

,  awful  the  stupendous  and  frowning 

ZHTf  !-how  gloriou.  was  the  fa« 

of  the  earth  I  Could  that  castle  anti 
Time  flew  away  quickly,  and  I  ita  woods,  and  the  river,  be  e’er  so 
thought  of  departing  to  my  home,  beautiful,  as  when  ita  turrets  were 
if  the  night  would  permit.  I  looked  brighten^  by  the  queen  of  night, 
from  the  window  to  judge,  and  at  that  and  a  little  way  on  the  forests  of  oak 
moment  the  moon  shone  through  the  and  pine,  and  the  waters,  ‘Werc 
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and  darkness  would  run  along,  and  strength  in  vain  efforts,  to  ^ 

other  beauties  be  created  — ever  ..  Baze  out  the  uriiten  trouble,  of 
changing,  ever  lovely.  Nature:  Na-  brain.”  ^ 

ture  !  thou  atfordest  the  purest 

sources  of  happiness,— the  world  s  „  ^^^-iuuea 

guile  cannot  afttet  thy  delights.  It  E’.o  rn^fod  IZf 

was  lone  ere  1  could  tear  mvself  awav  '''here  musing  is  my 

was  tong  ere  icoum  tear  myseit  away  occupation,  and  memory  the  verv 

from  such  scenes,  and  ctc  sleep  tied  spring  of  my  existence.  Itis.ioirZ 
me  down  in  its  forgetfulness. 

-  of  misery,  such  as  mine  has  been,  to 

Savage  hath  written,  ‘’“f  ‘"fmoO'  is  more  the  soul 

of  pain  than  joy.  1  can  write  tloivii 
Memory,  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain  !  months  and  years  of  wretchedness ; 

Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o’er  again  !  and  can  only  place,  over-against  these’, 
And  no  one  can  better  appretiaie  the  days  and  weeks  of  happiness.  A- 
truth  of  these  lines,  than  he  who  has  mongst  those  days  with  which  re- 
roamed  the  wide  world  over,  to  try  ineinbrance  is  often  busy,  is  the  one 
to  dissipate  that  settled  melancholy,  of  which  1  have  now  given  some  ac- 
which  either  his  faults  or  his  misfor-  count ;  and  that,  iiKlced, 
tunes  have  entailed  on  him.  1  have  •  •  •  j^eaves  a  glow  behind 
been  doomed  to  be  one  of  those  rest-  Which  litihtens  o’er  my  heart." 
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After  the  Porteous  of  Noble-  “  Clerk  of  Tranent  eik  he  hes  tane 
lics^*'  the  next  two  pieces  in  the  mis-  That  made  the  aventers  of  Sir  Gawanc. 
eellaneous  collection  of  Chepman 
and  Myllar  are,  “  The  Knyghtly 
'fale  of  Gologros  and  Gawane,”  and 
a  metrical  romance  entitled,  Sir 
Kglanioir  of  Artoys.’* 

It  would  appear,  that  many  of  the 
early  romances  and  tales,  which  were 
popular  in  Scotland,  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  England.  “  Sir  Eg- 
lainoir,'*  and  “  Sir  Gawane,**  which 
may  have  been  the  same  with  the 
pieces  printed  by  Chepman  and  Myl¬ 
lar,  arc  both  of  them  alluded  to  as 
being  popular  among  the  English,  in 
the  I'reliniinary  Dissertation  to  the 
Complaint,  p.  247. 

Sir  Gawane,  “  the  gay,  gratious, 
and  gude,**  was,  probably  from  his 
northern  origin,  a  favourite  character 
with  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  poets. 

Dr  Percy,  in  his  Essay  on  the  An¬ 
cient  Metrical  Romances,  (p.  25.)  have  been 
mentions  three  different  poems  of  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Gawane.  But 
from  the  6j)elling  of  the  specimens  si 
which  he  exhibits,  Lord  Hailes 
was  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
three  were  composed  by  Englishmen,  the  tale  of 
The  Scottish  poot  of  this  hero  is  be  the  composition  of  c 
mentioned  by  Dunbar  in  his  **  La-  poets  who  have  been 
xnent  for  the  Deth  of  the  Makkaris^**  But,  without  dwelling  upon  a 


Wyntoun,  also,  in  his  Chronicle, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  122.)  mentions  a  “  Hu- 
chowne  of  the  Awle  vyall,**  who'va* 
the  author  of  a  “  Gest  Hystoryale, 
upon  this  subject, 

“  That  cunnand  was  in  literature, 

He  made  the  gret  Gcbt  of  Arlhurc, 
And  the  Awyntyre  of  Gawanc, 

The  pystil  als  of  swete  Susane." 

Hucheon  is  the  old  w  ay  of  writing 
Hugh  ;  and  Dr  Irving  conjectureb 
that  the  person  mentioned  by  Byn- 
town  may  have  been  the  same  'viijj 
“  the  gude  Schir  Hew  of  Eglintoun, 
who  holds  a  place  in  the  list  of 
wliich  is  given  by  Dunbar  in  ms 
“  Lament.**  But  Hucheon  is  also 
used  in  Scotland  as  a  surname ;  ao 
the  poet  mentioned  by  VV^ yntown  ni^sy 
i  so  surnained.  B  hetha 

“  Clerk  of  Tranent**  means ‘someone 

who,  from  his  clerical  capacity, 
ityled  of  Tranent,  or  a  person  wbo^’ 
name  was  Clerk,  may  also  be  ' 
ed  :  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  'vnei 
“  Gologros  and  Gawane, 

“  -  'her  of  tb« 

incntionw* 
point 


r 
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sii  obscure,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  tale  itself. 

Arthur  and  his  knights,  on  their 
way  to  the  Holy  Land,  came  upon 
the  Castle  of  Gologros,  situatedupon 
the  Rhone.  Gologros  proudly  vaunt¬ 
ed  that  he*  acknowledged  no  supe¬ 
rior  ;  and  Arthur  having  heard  this, 
vowed  that  he  would  subdue  him. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his 
way  back,  he  appears  before  the 
('astle  of  Gologros,  and  requires  him 
to  yield,  and  do  homage.  After  a 
long  and  doubtful  struggle,  it  is 
agreed  that  Gologros  and  Gawane 
should  descend  to  single  combat ;  and 
(lawane  having  proved  victorious,  Go¬ 
logros  surrenders  himself  to  Arthur. 

After  the  tale  there  is  a  “  Balade" 
of  eight  stanzas,  of  eight  lines  each. 
The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  bring 
together  things  which  are  in  their 
nature  discordant  and  incompatible. 
Thus, 

To  have  a  gall,  clepit  a  gcntill  dow  ; 

To  be  my  frende,  and  give  rae  false 
counsnill ; 

To  break  my  head  and  syne  put  on  a  how' ; 

To  be  a  preste,  and  formost  in  bataill ; 
To  lye  in  bed,  and  strong  castell  assail ; 

To  be  a  marchand  quhave  na  gude 
may  be  bought ; 

To  have  a  treu  w'yf  with  a  w’anton  tail, 

Itmay  well  ryme,  bytitaccordis  nought. 

This  tale  and  ballad,  although  they 
stind  second  in  the  collection,  were 
published  before  the  Portcousof  No- 
blcnes.  The  imprint  is  as  follows  : 

“  Heir  endis  the  knightly  tale  of 
Gologros  and  Gawane,  in  the  south 
gait  of  Kdinburgh,  be  Walter  Chep- 
inan  and  Androw  Myllar,  the  VIII 
day  of  Aprile  the  yhere  of  God 
MCCCCCand  VIII  yheris.’* 

Gn  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf  is  the 
same  device  as  in  the  precetling  piece. 

Sir  Kglamoir  is  mentioned  in  the 
poem  of  Cokelby's  Sow,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Hyndford  MS.  Of 
this  animal  it  is  said,  that, 

■■  ■  it  gaifa  battel  curious 
To  Rglainoir  of  Artherus.** 


As  a  proof  that  Sir  Kglamoir  was 
popular  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  parody  upon  it,  in 
that  collection  of  loyal  ribaldry  which 
is  called  The  Rump.  It  occurs  at 
page  371,  and  is  entitled  “  Sir  Egla- 
moir  and  the  Dragon  :  or  a  Relation 
how  Generali  George  Monk  slew  a 
most  cruell  Dragon.  February  11. 
1659.  To  the  tune  of  Sir  Kglamoir." 

In  the  Miscellany  of  Cbepmanand 
Myllar,  Sir  Kglamoir  occupies  about 
forty  pages.  It  begins,  thus, 

“  .lesu  Chryste,  hevynnis  kyng. 

Grant  us  all  his  blissyng, 

And  bryng  us  till  his  bow'ir, 

And  gyf  tham  lystyng  that  will  heir 
Ofeldaris  that  l^for  us  weir,**  &c.  &c, 

Many  of  the  old  romances  open 
w’ith  a  like  pious  invocation  ;  and  in 
some  of  them  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  sentiment,  closely  resembles 
the  opening  of  Sir  Kglamoir.  Thus 
“  Syr  Tryamoure"  begins, 

“  Now’  Jesu  Chryste,  our  heuen  kynge, 
Graunte  you  all  his  dere  blessynge, 

And  hye  heuen  for  to  Wynne, 

If  ye  wyll  a  stounde  laye  to  your  eere, 

Of  advenlres  ye  shall  here. 

That  wyll  be  to  your  lykynge.** 

In  like  manner,  the  opening  stanza 
of  Syr  Iseubras,  is, 

“  Lordyngos  listen,  and  you  shal  here* 
Of  eldyrs  that  before  us  were. 

That  lyued  in  laude  and  dede  : 

Jesu  Christ,  heauen  kyngc 
Graunt  them  all  his  dere  blessinge, 

And  heauen  to  their  mede. 

After  the  poem  of  Sir  Kglamoir 
follows  a  “  Balade."  It  seems  to  be 
the  lamentation  of  some  disappointed 
lover  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  earth¬ 
ly  things.  But  the  piece  is  imper¬ 
fect,  and  the  colophon  is  wanting. 
The  two  stanzas  which  remain,  and 
the  other  **  Balades"  which  occur  in 
this  Miscellany,  are  reprinted  in  Pin¬ 
kerton’s  “  Scottish  Poems,"  volume 
third,  page  127,  &c. 
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WORKS  or  SIR  JAMES  BALFOUR  . 

Sir  Ja.m es  Balfour,  who  seems  professors,  aiid  likewise  established 
to  have  been  born  about  the  year  a  friendship  with  the  learned  and 
IGOO,  ranks  among  the  latest  of  those  amiable  Drysdale.  In  1630,  having 
enthusiasts  who,  without  the  hope  settled  himself  in  his  own  country 
of  either  fame  or  wealth,  when  there  he  was  created  Lyon  King  at  Arms* 
were  neither  Reviews  to  praise,  nor  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
publishers  to  pay  them,  wrote  end-  credit,  till  dispossessed  of  it  by 
less  and  elaborate  treatises,  which  Cromwell.  He  collected  an  immense 
they  consigned,  in  hopeless  manu-  quantity  of  manuscripts  connected 
script,  without  a  sigh,  to  the  oblivion  with  heraldic  subjects,  and  wrote  no 
afforded  by  the  lower  shelves  of  pub-  fewer  than  between  fifty  and  sixty 
lie  libraries.  The  industry  with  various  original  treatises  upon  that 
which  the  popular  authors  of  our  favourite  topic.  Yet  this  does  not 
day  contrive  to  bring  out  their  dozen  appear  to  nave  been  his  only  or 
volumes  annually,  appears  as  mere  exclusive  pursuit ;  for,  says  his  bio¬ 
drivelling,  compared  with  the  appli-  grapher  and  panegyrist.  Sir  Robert 
cation  of  these  disinterested  labour-  Sibbald,  “  he  principally  applied 
ers,  who  spent  the  years  which  their  himself  to  the  illustration  of  our 
companions  devoted  to  pleasure  and  Scottish  history ;  and  as  he  well  knew 
ambition,  in  the  ill-starred  task  of  that  history  could  only  be  improved 
investigating  what  no  other  body  by  resorting  immediately  to  its  sour- 
cared  for,  and  writing  what  nobody  ces,  he  was  satisfied  that  here  a 
would  ever  read.  The  person  before  genuine  knowledge  of  preceding  ages 
us,  after  resting  nearly  two  centuries  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  con- 
in  the  twilight  of  unpublished  sultation  and  comparison  of  ancient 
fame,*’  has  at  length)  had  the  good  authors,  and  the  accurate  investiga- 
fortune  to  find  a  modern  enthusiast  tion  of  the  charters  and  public  re- 
wiliing  to  publish  him  in  his  own  gisters  of  the  kingdom,  in  conjunc- 
words,  and  give  him  the  personal  tion  with  the  archives  of  the  monas- 
credit  of  an  author.  teries  and  cathedral  churches. 

Sir  James  Balfour  was  the  eldest  accordingly  devoted  himself,  w 
son  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Den-  C  ' 
mylne,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  ** 
man,**  says  Sir 

“  equally  distinguished  for  military 
bravery  and  civil  prudence,  and  who, 
having  five  sons  and  nine  daughters, 
lived  to  see  no  fewer  than  three  while  it 
hundred  of  his  own  issue,  which 
number  his  youngest  son  \ 
saw  doubled." 
author  of  the 

the  character  of  the  family  for  ferti¬ 
lity,  for  his  four  wives  I 
in  all  sixteen  children. 

At  an  early  age,  Sir  James  seems 
to  have  addicted  himself  chiefly  to 
poetry,  and  afterwards  to  the  study 
of  heraldry.  In  order  to  accomplish 
himself  in  the  latter 
it  was  \' 

London,  where  he  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  most  distinguished 


iili  all 

i-  diligence,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
a  monastic  chartularies  anti  chronicles; 
Robert  Sibbald,  and  through  the  liberality  of  those 
in  whose  custody  they  were  preserved, 
he  was  able  to  form  a  very  large 
collection  of  these  documents:  and 

_ is  much  to  he  lamented  that 

ue,  which  the  greater  number  of  these  originals, 
afterwards  having  fallen  into  ignorant  and  sa- 
The  eldest  son,  the  crilegious  hands,  have  unfortunately 
“^Annales,**  supported  perished,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that 
I-  even  a  small  portion  should  have 
brought  him  been  preserved  by  the  tardy  inter¬ 
position  of  those  who  entertained  a 
proper  sense  of  their  importance. 
Like  the  genius  of  their  age,  indeed, 
the  style  of  the  monks  was  rude  ana 
semi- barbarous^  but  they  were  nei- 
science,  (for  so  ther  destitute  of  industry,  of  8agacity» 
then  called,)  he  travelled  to  nor  of  the  love  of  truth.  From  the 

epoch  of  the  erection  of  roontsterics 
in  this  kingdom,  they  constitute  the 


•  The  Historical  Works  of  Sir  Janies  Balfour  of  Denmyitte  and  Kinnaird,  KnigW 
and  BaroneL  From  the  Original  Manuscriins  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
of  Advocates.  4  vote.  Edinburgh,  \HU,  Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  and  Hui«- 
Robinson,  &  Ca,  London. 
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the  surest  guides  in  matters  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  almost  the  only  attentive 
and  well-informed  witnesses  of  con- 
tiinporary  occurrences ;  as,  in  the 
dirt’erent  cloisters,  one  or  other  of  the 
body  was  always  appointed  to  the 
special  office  of  recording  the  me¬ 
mory  of  passing  events.  Posterity 
therefore,  to  be  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  Sir  James  Balfour  for  the  la¬ 
bour  and  expense  which  he  lavished 
ill  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
these  Manuscripts,  which,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  continued  to  accumu¬ 
late  ;  not  so  much  for  his  individual 
utility,  as  for  the  common  benefit  of 
literary  men.  Many  of  these  origi¬ 
nals  are,  indeed,  no  longer  to  be 
found,  having  been  either  lost  in  the 
sack  of  Perth  by  the  English,  or  dis¬ 
persed  among  his  friends,  to  whom 
they  had  been  lent  or  given.  Sir 
James  also  collected  a  voluminous 
library,  not  only  stored  with  miscel¬ 
laneous  books,  but  more  especially 
rich  in  works  illustrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  antiquities,  and  the  herald¬ 
ry  of  Scotland. 

IPith  such  an  enormous  compila¬ 
tion  of  materials,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Sir  James  Balfour 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
producing  a  condensed  and  popular 
history,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  the  antiquities  of  his 
country.  Yet  he  has  by  no  means 
done  so,  the  “  Aiinales'*  before  us, 
(his  best  historical  work,)  being  the 
crudest  catalogue  of  facts  imaginable. 

1  he  truth  is,  however,  and  this  must 
amply  excuse  him,  he  seems  to  have 
been  distracted  from  the  proper  ul¬ 
timate  use  of  his  collections,  by  the 
civil  discords  and  national  distresses 
which  afflicted  him  in  his  latter 
years  as  a  state-officer,  and  which, 
perhaps,  even  tended  to  cut  him  off 
at  a  premature  age,  before  he  got 
time  to  perfect  the  works  he  had  de¬ 
signed.  This  is  greatly  to  be  lament¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  opportunities  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  an*bi8torian,  previous  to  the 
third  disaster  of  our  national  records 
tn  Crom  weirs  time,  were  such  as 
never  again  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  an 
antiquary,  and  such  as  neither  zeal, 
leisure,  nor  genius,  shall  ever  effect¬ 
ually  repair.  The  entire  collections 
Sir  James  Balfour,  if  now  in  ex- 
wtence,  would  be  of  incalculable 
value ;  and,  even  though  divided 
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amongst  the  heirs  of  a  family,  as  we 
have  known  such  things  to  be,  and 
dispersed  throughout  a  mnititiide  of 
libraries,  might  actually  set  up  half- 
a-dozen  different  archaeological  theo¬ 
rists. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Balfour’s  Manu¬ 
scripts  are  preserved  in  the  Libra¬ 
ry  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh.  They  were  purchased 
by  that  learned  body  in  1()98,  under 
the  following  circumstances,  which 
we  derive  from  the  Minute-Book  of 
the  Faculty : 

The  heirs  of  James  Balfour  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  upon  selling  all  his 
Manuscripts,  sent  a  catalogue  of  the 
same  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
who  immediately  held  a  meeting, 
(Nov.  1698,)  in  order  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  becoming  the  purchasers. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  Manuscripts;  and  the  report, 
being  favourable,  it  was  resolved  to 
take  the  advice  of  Sir  James  I)al- 
rymple,  and  the  Principal  Clerks  of 
Session.  The  result  of  this  step  w’as, 
that  the  Faculty  resolved  upon  mak¬ 
ing  the  purchase.  The  committee, 
therefore,  met  with  Lord  llankeil- 
lour,  who  had  the  power  of  selling  the 
Manuscripts ;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  price  couhl  be  agreed 
upon.  This  was  at  length  managed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident  (Sir  Hew  Dalrymple)  ;  and, 
after  considerable  altercation,  the 
writings  and  collections,  which  liad 
perhaps  cost  poor  Sir  James  half  a 
life-time  of  weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  were  sold  for  the  humble  con¬ 
sideration  of  £.1A0. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  pre¬ 
sent  possess  nearly  seventy  volumes, 
written  or  collected  by  the  Lord 
Lyon.  There  is  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  State-papers  in  twenty- 
seven  volumes  folio,  consisting  chief¬ 
ly  of  papers  and  letters  connected 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  and  the  eternal  nego¬ 
tiations  of  that  Monarch  with  the 
continental  states.  Amongst  these 
are  also  some  curious  and  highly- 
amusing  letters  by  “  the  wisest  fool 
in  Christendom"  himself,  bis  queen, 
and  their'cbildren,  Henry,  Charles, 
and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  husband 
and.childreu  of  the  last.  As  we  are 
IB 
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persuaded  that  Mr  Fillis  has  published  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  IGIO,  ami  a 
worse  than  many  of  these,  in  his  late  continuation  of  the  same  in  the  loose 
valuable  collections,  we  would  recom-  shape  of  “  Memorials  of  (duirch  an  1 
mend  to  some  antiquarian  enthusi-  State,”  down  to  the  year  to 
ast,  as  a  good  speculation,  to  make  a  all  which  the  Editor  has  adiUd'  at 
small  selection  of  the  most  curious  ;  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  a  very 
and  shall,  in  the  meantime,  copy,  for  curious  paper,  also  by  Sir  James 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  two  containing  a  distinct  account  of  all 
little  infantine  epistles  ;  the  first  by  the  pageants  which  took  ])lacedurin^ 
the  unfortunate  Charles,  and  the  se-  the  visit  of  King  Charles  to  Kdiiit 
cond  by  his  cousin,  the  grand-uncle  burgh  in  1()3.3.  In  the  latter,  the 
of  the  first  George.  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 

To  m,j  Talhcr  the  King.  clifferenlly  things  were  conducted  at 

-  the  Koval  visit  of  lf)33  from  that  of 

"  '  '  c’  F  o  T  1  ♦  1  r  1822.  The  King  entered  at  the  IVest 

Swectc  Father,  I  learn  to  decline  i  i  ,  , 

substantives  and  adjectives.  Give  me  your  ^  pompous  y  the 

blessing.  r  thanic  you  for  my  best  f-rassmarketlascendeil,  with  all  due 
man,  '  dignity,  the  VV  est  Bow  !  and  altoml- 

Your  lovin"  sonc  parliaments  in  the  old  Heart  of 

.  York.  Midlothian!  He  cured  one  hundred 

-  people  of  what  Sir  James  Balfour 

calls  the  cruelles,”  in  one  day,  at 
the  Chapel  of  Holyroodhou'^e,  and 
dubbed  almost  as  many  knights,  in 
almost  as  few  minutes,  during  the 
evening  at  the  Palace.  But  in  no 
respect  did  the  visit  of  KiJS  differ 
from  the  visit  of  1822,  so  much  as 
in  one  apparently-trifling  particular. 
On  the  former  occasion,  King  Charles 
found  all  his  people  clad  in  re/rff 
and  cloth  of  froJd,  whereas,  in  1H22, 
Cicorge  the  Fourth  found  the  na¬ 
tional  dress  degenerated  into  a  more 
antique  but  somewhat  coarser  stull, 
called  tartan.  How  this  should  have 


To  the  King, 

Sn, 

1  kisse  your  hand.  I  would  faine 
see  your  I  can  say  nominative, 

hie  hacc  hoc,  and  all  five  declensions,  and 
a  pin  t  of  pronomcn,  and  a  jrart  of  ver- 
bum.  1  have  two  horses  alive,  that  can 
goc  up  my  staires,  a  black  and  a  chesnut 
horse.  I  pray  God  to  blesse  your 
Your  obedient  grandchild, 

Fri:derick  Henry. 

Besides  the  letters  of  these  Iloyal 
personages,  this  collection  comprises 
the  correspondence  of  a  great  number 
of  learned  men  w  ith  King  James,  and 
among  the  rest  a  great  many  origi¬ 
nals  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

'J'here  are  also  a  considerable  variety 
of  papers  illustrative  of  Scottish  his-  poorer  or  more 
tory,wdiich  have  been  at  various  times 
resorted  to  by  the  writers  of  modern 
times,  as  Laing,  Lingard,  ike,  ;  and 
Lord  Hailes  published  a  volume  of 
excerpts,  without,  however,  by  any 
means  exhausting  the  store.  In  Rud- 
diinan’s  preface  to  Anderson's  Diplo- 
mata,  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  valuable  collections  of  Sir  James 
Balfour ;  and  Bishop  Nicholson,  in 
the  “Historical  Library,” has  testified 
to  the  vastness  and  the  value  of  his  greater  part 
labours.  The  collection  in  the  Ad-  graphy. 
vocates' Library  also  contains  several  -m-t  r 

The  portion  of  the  Lyoi^s  writ- 
mgs  now  brought  under  the  press  August  this  yc 
consists  of  his  Annales  of  Scotland”  enemy  of  manl 
from  the  reign  of  Malcolm  HI.  in  part  with  thi 
1057,  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  himself  in  dh 


are  led  by  it  to  suspect,  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people  must  have  become  eitlur 
foolish  in  the  interval 

between  the  visits. 

W e  proceed  to  extract  a  few  passa¬ 
ges  from  the  early  an<l  more  amu* 
sing,  parts  of  the  “  Annales,”  premi¬ 
sing,  that  Sir  James  Balfour,  in  spite 
of  his  learning  and  acquaintance  witlj 
the  liberal  arts,  believed,  with  a 
the  firmness  of  a  good  Presbyterian, 
in  supernatural  appearances,  an 
other  old-wifical  absurdities.  '  ® 
take  the  liberty  of  modeniizing  tne 


U  orlixoJ  Sir  Jiitncx  Uaifour.  ^(>3 

)co|)le  and,  with  a  grievous  groan,  rays,  Scot- 
i  died  land  did  come  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
&c.  with  one — devil  go  with  it !”  and  so,  w  ilh- 

year,  out  any  more  words  to  a  pur[)ose,  de- 
l  two  parts  this  life. 

the  Lord  Clinton,  riding 
lands  some  oOOO 
to  spoil  the 
hut,  before  they  did  much  harm, 
were  rencountered  by  the  Laird  of 
Wemyss,  and  the  Barons  of  Fife,  all  well 
horsed,  who  rode  them  Hat  down  with 
their  horses ;  and  having  killed  above 
700  of  them,  forced  the  remnant  to  save 
themselves  by  wading  in  sea  to  the  necks, 
before  they  could  gain  their  tlat-boUomed 
boats.  Having  purchased  no  better  booty 
then  their  Intclc  full  of  strokes  ami  uatt 
sktn.s^  the  good  entertainment  the  Kng- 
lish  did  receive  in  Fife  at  this  time  saved 
it  in  all  the  progress  of  this  war  from  any 
further  trouble. 

look — In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Norman  Leslie,  that  had  killed  David 
Beaton,  the  Cardinal,  returns  to  Scotland  ; 
but,  for  fear  of  the  Regent  (Arran)  de¬ 
parts  to  France,  and  by  the  French  King 
is  made  colonel  of  the  Scots  l^anciers. 
He  behaved  himself  nobly  and  bravely, 
and  was  killed  in  Picardy,  warring  against 
the  enemy. 

lo55. — This  year,  Henry  St.  Clair, 
Dean  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  Senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  a  learned  lawyer, 
returns  from  France,  and,  in  a  brief  and 
methodical  way,  orders  the  form  of  pro¬ 
cess  before  the  Lords  of  Session. 

This  year,  also,  John,  Earl  of  A  thole, 
is  sent  by  the  Queen*  Regent  against  the 
relxjl  John  JVludyard,  who  takes  him,  and 
brings  him  bound  to  the  Queen.  She 
(being  pardons  him  his  life,  conditionally  he 
should  for  ever  dwell  confined  in  the 
tow  n  of  Perth  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  dis¬ 
missed,  but,  incontinent  thereafter,  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  mountains,  and 
learns  the  Queen*  Regent  to  hold  Ihcfoxe 
letter  by  the  care^  qhuill  shoe  had  him  in 
her  hands, 

1558 _ A  fearful  comet  appeared  this 

year,  which  not  only  (as  the  sequel  prov¬ 
ed),  portended  change  in  Government, 
but  in  religion  likewise.  Many  were  the 
monsters  and  prodigies  that  Scotland  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  ;  but  these  I  leave  to  be 
looked  on  by  the  WTiters  of  the  time. 

^1567.— In  the  month  of  December, 
Robert  Jack,  a  merchant  in  Dundee,  was 
hangit  and  (quartered,  for  false  coyucy 
called  JIdrd  Jleadcs^  w’hich  he  had  caused 
coin  in  Flanders,  and  brought  home. 

*  1570.— -In  August,  this  ycat,  Matthew, 


Dia/ing  ClMliLis  an  iiwut  i/tiwiv  HIV  aim*  1  54.H 

risiivs  one  in  the  south,  and  another  in  ‘  ,  -.u  i  • 

‘  ’  at  anchor  with  liis  ships, 

men  on  the  coast  of  I'ifo. 

— In  the  month  of  May,  this  country; 
vear,  K.  William  went  beyond  seas,  and  they 
j«hnrtly  thereafter  returned,  without  so 
much  as  smelling  the  Holy  l.and. 

1  kJO. — This  year,  K.  James  caused 
ta.ll  in  Flanders  a  great  cannon,  weigh¬ 
ing  3000  weight,  which  he  brought  home 
to  Scotland,  of  brass,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  moulded  on  her  : 

Illustri  JacolK)  Scottorum  principi  digno, 

Kegi  magniiico,  dum  fulminc  castra  rc- 
duco, 

I'actus  sum  sub  eo,  nuncupor  ergo  Leo. 

Tills  was  the  first  cannon,  or  liombard, 
cf  any  strength  or  bigness,  that  ever  was 
ill  Scotland. 

In  August  1432,  from  Bohemia,  sent 
by  John  Hiiss,  came  Paul  Crau,  w’ho 
lirst  displayed  the  bright  beams  of  the 
Gospel  in  St.  Andrews’s,  and  detected  the 
fopperies  and  idolatries  of  the  Romish 
liourc. 

The  year  1433,  the  King,  at  the  ear¬ 
nest  solicitation  of  the  Clergy,  but  espe¬ 
cially  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St. 

Andrew’s,  bestowed  the  Abbey  of  Mel- 
ross  upon  a  luhbardly  monk  of  the  Cister- 
tian  Order,  who  had  written  a  blasphe¬ 
mous  pamphlet  against  Paul  Crau’s  here- 
M’,  named  John  Fogo. 

1509 — This  year,  there  raged  one  epi- 
deniick  sickness,  that  killed  only  brave 
and  able  men ;  this  the  commons  ( 
untouched  themselves)  called  stoop-gal- 
hint, 

1519 — The  23d  of  July,  this  year,  a 
nian  possessed  with  the  devil,  being  stark 
Juad,  in  Dundee,  kills  a  religious  noble¬ 
woman,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
two  others,  whereof  one  big  w’ith  child, 
and  three  men. 


Works  oj  Sir  James  Balfour, 


Karl  of  Lennox,  held  a  Parliament  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  which  is  not  recorded  amongst  the 
printed  statutes  of  this  King’s  reign, 
wherein  the  young  King,  (four  years  old,) 
being  prc‘.cnt,  the  said  Regent  made  a 
speech  to  the  estates  of  the  realm,  during 
which  the  King  looked  up,  and  espied  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  the  lack 
of  some  sklaits,  and,  after  the  Regent 
had  ended  his  harangue,  he  said,  “  I 
think  there  is  anc  hole  in  this  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  In  effect,  ere  long  his  Majesty’s 
words  were  found  true. 

15B1 — As  also  the  Parliament  granted 
a  privilege  of  silk-making  to  Robert  Dick¬ 
son. 

1613. — On  the  15th  of  September, 
James  Stewart,  called  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Mr  Robert  Philpe,  a  priest,  the  one  for 
saying  messe,  and  the  other  for  hearing 
it,  are  both  of  them  sentenced  (according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land),  by  the  Justice- 
General,  to  lose  their  heads. 

1614 — There  was  a  proclamation  pub¬ 
lished,  that  none  of  the  name  of  Macgre- 
gor  use,  or  carry  any  other  weapon,  ex¬ 
cept  a  pointless  knife,  under  pain  of  death. 


imes  isaijour. 

uer  hate  and  siluer  band ;  he  lookit  some, 
quhat  pale,  lankc-faced,  and  haircv. 

Tuesday,  May  21 — This  ahernoone 
Janies  Grhame  was  execviit,  conformao 
the  sentence  of  Parliament,  at  3  a  cloike. 

On  the  day  after  the  execution  of 
IVIontrose,  the  house  appointeil  a 
committee  to  try  fifty-four  witclus! 

1651 — January  12 — This  day,  Lieu. 
tenant-General  Middleton  was  relwised 
from  hi.s  excommunication,  and  did  his 
penance  in  sackloth  in  Dundee  Church ; 
and  Colonel  Archibald  Strachan  was  a. 
communicated,  and  dc.lhercd  to  the 
in  the  church  of  Perth,  the  same  day. 

Many  such  curious  and  amusing 
passages  as  the  above  are  to  be 
found  throughout  these  “  Annales,” 
which,  though  forming  upon  the 
whole  a  somewhat  heavy  hook,  are 
well  worthy  of  a  perusal  by  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  history  of  past 
events.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  here 
find  the  graces  of  the  modern  histo¬ 
rian,  nor  are  we  carried  on  as  through 


cvwt  a  uiiucl  iniiii  ui  ucaiii*  .1  i*  t-i  1  i.  1  1  * 

'  ^  *  the  pages  ot  Robertson  and  J^aiiig, 

Sir  James  gives  a  very  minute  de-  in  rapturous  admiration  of  the  coin¬ 
scription  of  the  appearance  of  Mon-  position,  or  involuntary  acquiescence 
trose,  on  receiving  his  sentence  from  in  the  philosophy,  of  what  we  are 

the  Parliament.  We  extract  the  reading ;  yet  if  we  entertain  the 


most  striking  passages — observing 
that  the  annalist,  in  relating  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  not  in  the  least  moved, 
either  about  the  romantic  character, 
or  the  unhappy  fate,  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  cavalier. 

1650. — Monday,  May  20. — The  Pari, 
inett  about  10  a  clocke,  and  immediately 
after  the  doune  sitting,  James  Grhame 
wes  brought  befor  them,  by  the  magis- 
tratts  of  Edr.,  and  ascendit  the  place  of 
delinquents.  ••  •  *  ••••  He 
made  no  replay,  but  was  commandit  to 
sitt  doune  on  his  knees,  and  receeve  his 
sentence,  wich  he  did.  Archd.  Johnston, 
the  Clerke  Register,  read  it,  and  the 
Dempster  gave  the  doumc ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  rissing  from  off  his  knees,  with¬ 
out  sjxjaking  one  wmrd,  he  w’as  remoued 
thence  to  the  prisson.  He  behaued  him¬ 
self  all  this  time  in  the  hous.se  with  a  grate 
deall  of  courage  and  modestie,  vnmoued 
and  vndanted,  as  appeired ;  only  he  sighed 
too  scaerall  tymes,  and  rovlled  his  eiyes 
alonges  all  the  corners  of  the  hovssc  ;  and 
at  the'readiiig  of  the  sentence  he  lift  vpe 
his  face,  w'ithovt  any  word  speaking. 

He  presentit  himselfe  in  a  svtte  of 
blacke  clothe,  and  a  skarlct  coate  to  his 
knee,  trimmed  with  silver  galouns,  lined 
^vilh  crimsonc  tafta ;  one  liis  bead  a  be- 


least  curiosity  respecting  the  more 
familiar  and  domestic  history  of  our 
ancestors,  it  is  only  in  the  siiiiple  and 
unvarnished  writings  of  such  an¬ 
nalists  as  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
alone  may  be  called  orig  inal  histo¬ 
rians,  that  we  are  to  look  lor  its  gra¬ 
tification. 

The  person  to  whom  the  public 
has  been  indebted  for  this  valuable 
publication  is,  we  perceive  from  tlic 
dedication,  Mr  James  Haig,  one  of 
the  Assistants  in  the  Library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  that  such  publications 
are  ever  more  fortunate  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  for  the  Editor,  that  indi¬ 
vidual  seldom  deriving  any  benent 
from  his  work,  except  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  while 
he  scarcely  ever  fails  to  promote  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  worl 
at  large.  We  hope,  however,  from 
the  extension  and  respectable  hst  o 
subscribers  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
lume,  that  the  Editor  of  Sir 
Balfour  will  find  no  occasion 
gret  his  engagement  in  the  task  whic 
he  has  so  meritorioiusly 
torUy  executed*  ^ 


Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Byron 


MNE8  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

[That  the  spirit  of  Burns  still  hovers  among  the  peasantry  of  liis  native  county  of 
Avr,  we  think,  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  letter  and  verses,  which  have 
lately  lj^?en  sent  to  us  from  an  Ayrshire  village,  by  one  of  the  same  ciiiss  to  which 
Burns  belonged.  Most  w  illingly  have  w'e  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  author  in 
j^iving  a  place  to  these  stanzas,  which,  though  liable  to  various  objections  W’hen 
judged  of  by  fastidious  rules  of  modern  taste,  yet,  w’e  cannot  help  thinking,  display  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  intellectual  ca|)acity,  vigorous  imagination,  and  correct¬ 
ness,  if  not  delicacy,  of  feeling.  In  short,  had  the  lines  of  Hugh  Brow'iTs  destiny 
been  cast  in  more  pleasant  places,  w’e  doubt  not  that  he  w’ould  have  made  no  con¬ 
temptible  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  -men.] 

MU  EDITOR, 

The  inclosed  lines  were  composed 
when  the  mania  was  raging  for  com¬ 
position  about  the  noble  poet  to 
whose  memory  they  are  dedicated. 

They  were  thrown  into  a  corner  (per¬ 
haps  it  would  have  -been  better  they 
had  never  been  drawn  from  it),  and 
casting  my  eyes  t’other  day  upon 
them,  the  very  noble  thought  struck 
me  of  sending  them  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  he 
might  judge  whether  they  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  place  in  that  Miscellany,  or 
only  fit  to 

“  Bouse  a  dead  man  into  rage. 

And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  w'an 
check.” 

If,  Sir,  it  be  any  apology  for  these 
verses  to  say  that  1  am  illiterate,  1 
acknowledge  that  1  am  so,  though 
the  piece  itself  w'ould  tell  you  this, 
as  I  have  heard  or  seen  somewhere, 
in  language  more  expressive  than 
words.”  If  you  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place,  I  shall  be  very  happy  should 
you  insert  it ;  if  not,  there  is,  Mr 
Editor,  a  receptacle  near  you,  through 
which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  dead 
stream  of  Lethe.  Throw  it  there  in 
silence,  for  I  think  it  is  at  least 
worthy  to  be  forgotten.. 

Yours,  &c. 

Hugh  Brown. 

Newmihis,  Nov,  1825. 

The  harp  of  the  minstrel  is  hung  in  the 
hall. 

And  his  fleeting  existence  is  o’er  ; 

And  still  are  its  strings,  as  it  sleeps  on 
the  wall. 

Like  the  Angers  that  swept  it  before. 

Ilis  eye,  once  so  bright,  has  been  robb'd 
of  its  fire ; 

His  bosom,  once  wild  as  the  wave. 

Which  the  shrill  note  of  Liberty’s  trunnp 
could  inspire. 

Or  the  heart-thrilling  tones  of  the  well- 
swept  lyre, 

H  silent  and  still  as  the  grave.  ^ 


“  He  had  evil  within  him” — wc  see  the 
dark  shade 

When  his  bosom’s  deep  secrets  wc 
scan ; 

Yet  his  arm  w'as  still  lifted  the  freeman 
'  to  aid, 

And  his  deeds  shed  a  lustre  on  man. 

If  the  dark  cloud  of  hate  o'er  his  bosom 
did  low’r. 

If  he  wish’d  to  the  desert  to  flee. 

He  was  only  the  foe  of  the  minion  of 
pow’r. 

Who,  fierid-like,  stalks  over  the  earth  for 
an  hoar. 

But  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  free. 

The  soft  scenes  of  Nature  for  him  liad  no 
charms, 

The  riv’let  and  fast-fading  flow’r 

Awak’d  not  his  soul  like  the  horrid  alarms 

When  a  nation  is  wreck’d  in  an  hour. 

In  the  dark  svvcc|)ing  storm  by  Omnipo¬ 
tence  driv’n, 

In  the  flash  and  the  long  |K*aling  roll, 

In  the  rocking  of  earth,  in  the  frowning 
of  heav’n. 

When  the  pillars  of  Nature  seem  trem¬ 
bling  and  riv’n, 

*Twas  a  beam  of  delight  to  his  soul. 

As  he  wander’d  (oh,  Greece !)  o'er  thy 
once-hullow’d  ground, 

And  stood  on  the  warrior’s  grave. 

He  heard  but  the  voice  of  oppression 
around, 

And  saw  but  the  home  of  the  slave,— 

As  he  gaz’d  through  the  vista  of  ages  gone 


In  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  world,— 

As  be  gaz'd  on  the  ruins  that  round  him 
did  lie. 

It  drew  from  his  Inrsoni  a  sorrowful  sigh. 

Where  Tyranny’s  flag  was  unfurl’d. 

He  tun’d  his  wild  harp  o’er  the  ruins  of 
Greece, 

His  strains  were  impassion’d  and  strong. 

They  solaced  his  heart  like  a  seraph  of 
Peace, 

While  her  freedom  arose  with  his  song. 

And  when  the  bright  sun  of  their  free¬ 
dom  arose, 

His  heart  full  of  rapture  ador’d^ 


JVoiicc  ofihe  Scottish  Uturgy. 


The  morning  had  duwnM  on  their  fatal 
repose, 

Their  slumbers  were  broken,  they  rush’d 
on  their  ft>es. 

To  shiver  the  chains  they  abhorr’d. 

Did  he  fall  in  the  struggle  when  Greece 
would  be  free  ? 

’Twas  a  star  blotted  out  on  their  shore, 

Rut  his  hovering  spirit  yet  triumphs  with 
thee. 

Though  his  brave  arm  can  aid  thee  no 
more. 

lie  eij)ired  as  the  torch  of  thy  glory  grew 
bright. 

In  the  glorious  noon  of  his  day  ; 

Ills  triumph  was  short,  like  the  meteor  of 
niglit, 


As  it  Hashes  o’er  heav’n  with  its  long  train 
of  light — 

For,  like  it,  he  vanish’d  away. 

You  have  seen  the  briglit  summer’s  sun 
sink  in  the  west. 

And  the  glories  that  shrouded  him 
there. 

Like  the  splendours  that  dwell  on  tlie 
heav’n  of  the  blest. 

Immortal,  unclouded,  and  fair. 

So  the  halo  of  glory  shall  circle  his  name, 

His  wreath  shall  eternally  bloom, 

And  Rritain,  triumphant,  her  Byron  shall 
claim. 

As  he  shines  with  the  great  in  the  temple 
of  Fame, 

l^lic  triumph  of  man  o’er  the  tomb  ! 
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ijicMH  duty  to  use  tile  most  strenuous  jeets,  and  tlie  sneers  and  cavils  of  a 
ex.ntions  for  its  second  reformation,  numerous  party.  In  Scotland,  his 
'fliese  exertions  were  not  the  less  views  were  more  extensive  than  in 
unremitting— perhaps  not  the  h'ss  England,  the  changes  which  he  ef- 
successful — that  they  were  neccssa-  fected  were  much  more  important, 
rily  clandestine.  Satire,  argument,  and  yet,  though  they  called  fortli 
and  accusation,  severally  prevailed  more  open  reprehension  than  his 
over  those  whose  dispositions  laid  English  politics,  they  seem  not  to 
them  more  open  to  their  influence,  have  excited  more  real  dislike.  It 
They  who  have  studied  the  minute,  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  a 
or  rather  the  neglected  history  of  the  careful  continuance  in  his  jiolicy 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  know  that  a  pc-  would  not,  in  one  or  twm  generations, 
riod  in  which  our  popular  historians  have  assimilated  the  ritual,  as  it  had 
have  been  so  much  dazzled  with  the  already  assimilated  the  ecclesiastical 
splendour  of  victory,  and  the  success  government  of  his  kingdoms, 
of  general  politics,  is  justly  interest-  Rut  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
ing  for  matters  of  less  notoriety,  but  without  that  experimental  acquaint- 
possessing  greater  influence  on  the  ance  which  his  father  had  got  of  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  character  of  his  countrymen, — the 

MTien  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  jterfervidum  Scoforum  iiifreuium, — 
James,  a  monarch  was  placed  at  the  and  wdthout  that  caution  or  timidity 
head  of  the  English  nation,  than  which  marked  his  father’s  policy, 
whom  a  person  less  qualified  for  that  He  was  attached  by  interest  and  con- 
splendid  eminence  could  scarcely  viction  to  the  Established  Episcopal 
have  been  found.  Christened  a  Ca-  Church,  and  formed  an  early  deter- 
tholic,  and  educated  a  Presbyterian,  minution  to  consider  its  enemies  as 
connected  by  private  politics  with  the  the  foes  both  of  God  and  of  the 
first,  and  by  polemical  agreement  King.  He  cooled  the  affection  of  his 
with  the  second,  he  had  excited  in  nobles  by  the  injudicious  preferring 
both,  expectations  which  his  ardent  of  (diurchmen  to  high  offices  of 
espousal  of  the  Episcopal  faith  show-  State,  and  he  alarmed  the  landed 
(<1,  that,  even  had  he  been  able,  he  proprietors  by  measures  wdiich  seem- 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  gra-  ed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  rcstora- 
tify.  Ever  obtruding  on  his  subjects  tion  to  the  Church  of  the  demesnes 
his  notions  of  the  regrd  prerogative,  and  revenues  which  the  Reformation 
he  irritated  them  more  than  the  had  scattered  among  the  laity.  His 
harshest  exercise  of  his  most  du-  lofty  addresses  to  his  Parliaments, 
hioiis  powers  would  have  done,  bad  and  bis  long  disuse  of  them,  disgusleil 
he  combined  with  it  the  English  the  Aristocracy,  without  whose  ac- 
sf rai^hf- fonenr (iness,  and  the  abili-  quiescence  no  European  monarchy 
tics  of  his  predecessors  of  the  House  can  long  endure ;  and  his  aggrandise- 
of  Tudor.  He  seems  to  have  thought  mentof  the  Church,  though  it  endear- 
nf  the  Puritans  with  such  an  invo-  ed  him  to  many  of  the  priesthood, 
hintary  shudder  as  a  man  must  feel  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  laity 
who  remembers  a  wild  beast,  from  the  ideas  of  arbitrary  power  and  ec- 
whose  claws  he  has  been  unexpected-  clesiastical  favouritism.  But  even 
ly  extricated.  Had  his  pacific  pre-  the  Churchmen  were  not  universally 
dilections  been  directed  rather  to  devoted  to  his  measures.  Some  of  the 
some  feasible  plan  for  uniting  the  most  strenuous  and  able  adherents 
divisions  of  his  people,  than  to  un-  of  the  government  and  Liturgy  of 
tnanly  disregard  of  the  insults  of  fo-  the  Church  w^re  attached  to  certain 
reign  powers,  his  efforts  w'ould  pro-  of  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Calvin, 
hably  have  been  successful;  he  might  They  would  have  recoiled  from  any 
have  been  remembered  as  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  intercourse  with  Calvin’s 
niostfortunatc  of  monarchs,  and  have  successors,  but  they  veneratcil  the 
been  assigned  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  memory  of  St.  Augustine,  with  that 
Fame,  beside  the  Alfreds,  the  Bruces,  fervour  which  has  always  distin- 
»nd  the  Antonines.  In  England,  guished  the  Westeni  Church,  and 
he  exposed  himself,  by  assisting  in  embraced  the  opinions  which  the 
the  (leliberatiops  of  religious  assem-  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the  Reformer 
bliei,  to  the  criticism  of  all  his  sub-  of  Geneva  espoused  in  common.  The 
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King  and  his  favourite  ecclesiastics  not  been  uniform.  That  some  pro- 
tMnbraced  other  tenets;  and  though  scribed  form  of  public  devotions  wdl 
wc  now  hope  that  a  question,  which  used  during  the  heat  of  tlie  Kefonna- 
an  infallible  church  has  not  been  tion  is  admitted,  but  differtnt  opi- 
able  to  decide — which  has  distracted  nions  seem  to  be  entertained  as  to 
the  most  pious,  and  divided  the  most  what  this  form  was.  The  more  able 
learned,  is  not  a  subject  on  which  among  the  Clergy  claimed  a  right  of 

diversity  of  opinions  is  heresy,  yet  occasional  deviation,  and  even  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  not  the  conceiving  extemporary  j>raycrs;  and 
age  of  forbearance.  'J'hey  who  could  as  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  n.anv 
not  understand  w’erc  able  to  rail,  and  of  tbein  would  willingly  lie  under  an 
the  epithets  oi'  jhruilic  and  .self-rig/it-  imputation  of  the  want  of  talent,  the 
rou.s  were  bandied  about  till  the  dis-  use  of  a  Liturgy  must  gradually  have 
putants  were  heated  to  that  degree  in  become  somewhat  unfrequent.  Yet 
which,  with  equal  pleasure,  they  it  was  never  extinct;  and  indeed,  from 
lead  or  are  led  to  the  stake  of  mar-  the  extracts  about  to  be  made  from 
tyrdom.  the  writings  of  a  Prelate  wlio  flourish- 

In  the  summer  of  IG33,  while  the  ed  in  the  time  of  King  James  VI., 
people  were  thus  distracted  with  con-  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  at  least 
troversy,  and  many  of  them  alienated  in  the  considerable  churches,  some 
from  the  throne  and  the  mitre,  form  of  prayer  w’as  held  to  be  the  re- 
Charles  visited  his  ancient  kingdom  gular  service.  Bishop  Co wper  of  Cal- 
of  Scotland.  It  was  here  determined  loway  has  small  collects  intersp«’’se(l 
that  a  book  of  Canons  and  a  Liturgy  throughout  his  works,  which  siiov, 
should  be  forthwith  prepared  for  a  familiarity  with  that  species  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  prayer  ;  and  besides  other  instances 
the  meantime  the  English  Prayer-  of  adherence  to  set  forms,  he  setiiis 
hook  and  ceremonies  should  be  used  to  have  always  used,  at  entering  the 
in  the  Chapel- Royal.  This  code  of  desk  or  pulpit,  the  exclamation,  “  My 
Canon  Law  w’as  promulgated  upon  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  hord,” 
the  23d  of  May  1635,  and  was  of  a  — a  practice  not  only  of  the  Church 
texture  but  *11  calculated  to  soothe  the  of  Rome,  hut  also,  as  appears  from  her 
minds  of  a  nation,  whose  recent  his-  ritual,  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  In 
tory  had  been  so  adverse  to  religious  his  “seven  days  conference," dcdica- 
restraint.  At  Christmas  1636,  the  ted  to  the  King,  he  makes  a 
famous  “  Service-hook"  of  Charles  Christian  carry  a  Catholic  Homan  to 
I.  was  published.  This  is  a  book  the  Protestant  Church,  and  it  is  the 

which,  in  its  momentous  consequen-  aim  of  the  former  to  convince  the  lat- 
ces,  has  no  equal.  It  discomfited  in  ter,  that  the  service  of  the  Reformed 
one  day  the  cautious  policy  of  many  is  better  than  that  of  the  Church  ot 
years:  it  almost  annihilated  the  Rome.  This  conviction,  it  seems,  was 

Church  for  which  it  was  composed  :  not  difficult  to  effect;  for,  though  the 
it  added  the  last  drop  to  that  cup  Protestant  interlocutor  was  no  har- 
of  misgovernment,  whose  overflow  row,  bis  friend  was  no  Bellarnune. 
brought  to  untimely  deaths  aminister.  But  the  arguments,  which  make  no 
a  primate,  and  a  monarch, — deluged  great  figure  in  a  book  of  controyer* 
tliree  kingdoms  with  the  best  bloocl  sies,  may  be  very  useful  in  eluciua- 

of  their  peoj)le,  and  kindled  a  civil  ting  antiquities.  We  extract  only  wnaj 

war,  over  wdiose  woeful  embers  our  relates  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
forefathers  wxre  long  doomed  to  may  observe  in  passing,  that  in  t 
tread,  and  which  their  posterity  can-  least  part  of  their  service,  the  Churc 
not  congratulate  themselves  on  seeing  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
totally  extinguished.  James  VL,  closely  resembles 

_ Arma,  the  present  Established  Church  o 

cxniatis  uncta  cruoribus.  Holland.  The /iofwflfi  asks  his  nen  > 


or  “  Service^  of  Chorlex  I. 


Jl. _ r>ut  N\liat  go  they  now  to  do? 

('  — Kvery  one  is  preparing,  as  you  see, 
tluir  IValm-book,  that  all  of  them,  with 
(•no  heart  and  mouth,  may  sing  unto  the 
l.ord.  There  is  the  psalm  which  the 
roador  hath  proclaimed;  if  you  please 
vou  may  sing  with  them,  or  if  you  can¬ 
not.  f()llo\v  them  in  your  heart. 

U. — So  I  will.  What  doth  the  reader 
now  ? —  is  he  making  another  prayer  ? 

(’ _ No:  yonder  book  which  now  he 

opens  is  the  Bible ;  you  will  hear  him 
read  some  |>ortion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

•  •  •  •  1'hesc  are  the  three  exer¬ 

cises  wliich  are  used  in  all  our  congrega¬ 
tions  ever)’  Sabbath,  one  hour  Ixjfore  the 
j)roacher  come  in  ;  first  prayer,  then 
psalms,  then  reading  of  Holy  Scripturo. 

11 — But  w'hat  are  they  doing  now'  ? 

C. — Vou  hear  the  third  bell  ringing, 
and  in  this  space  the  reading  ceaseth,  and 
It  the  end  of  the  Ik‘1  1-ringing  the  preacher 
will  come. 

After  some  conversation  about 
Latin  prayers,  the  stranger  observes 
the  clergyman  enter  the  pulpit,  and 
asks  how  to  conduct  himself. 

(' — Trouble  you  not — do  as  you  sec 
others  beside  you ;  for,  first,  he  will  con¬ 
ceive  a  prayer,  at  the  w’hich  the  people 
humhle  themselves;  thereafter  he  reads 
his  text  of  Holy  Scriptu^’c  ;  this  the  peojile 
hear  with  reverence ;  then  he  falls  to  the 
jirenching,  which  some  hear  with  their 
heads  covered,  some  otherwise,  (in  that 
you  may  do  as  your  health  requires)  : 
the  preaching  l)eing  ended,  he  concludes 
all  with  a  thanksgiving  ;  after  which  there 
is  a  psalm  sung  by  the  w  hole  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  the  minister  blesseth  the 
jvoplc  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  so 
demits  them.  You  will  sec  no  other 
thing  here. 

The  conference  ends  immediately 
lifter  this,  by  the  Roman  becoming  a 
Lrotestant. 

Tile  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  of 
bad  three  objects  chiefly  in 
view, — such  a  similarity  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Hook  as  might  evince  the  re¬ 
spect  which  the  Scottish  Church  bore 
to  her  through  whom  she  derived 
the  succession, — at  the  same  time, 
sucli  a  difference  from  it  as  might 
assert  her  own  independence,  and 
such  alterations  as  might  exclude 
|roin  the  priesthood  those  who  were 
inclined  to  interpret  any  part  of  the 
Lnglish  Liturgy  in  the  sense  of  the 
"utitans.  It  remains  to  show  how 
't^ell  they  accomplished  these  objects. 

I  he' Liturgy  was  compiled  mostly 
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by  the  IVishops  of  Ross  ami  l>ini- 
hlane,  and  was  revised  in  Kngknd  by 
Archbishop  lyaud  ami  Hishop  Wren. 
The  older  Scottish  Prelates  were  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  experiment,  hut 
their  wishes  were  overruled. 

The  Title  runs  thus  :  “  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other 
parts  of  divine  service,  for  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  a  Pa¬ 
raphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  metre,  by 
King  James  the  VI.”  It  is  some¬ 
what  oddly  introduced,  by  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  Scottish  form, — a  letter 
addressed  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  (v'ourts,  charging  them 
‘‘  to  give  notice  to  his  subjects  to 
conform  themselves  exclusively  to 
this  ritual,  and  to  command  all 
churchmen  to  take  especial  care  that 
it  he  duly  observed,  and  its  oppiign- 
ers  condignly  censured  ami  punished, 
and  that  two  copies  of  it  he  provid¬ 
ed  for  every  parish  church  before  the 
next  festival  of  the  Passover.”  It  was 
intended  to  be  first  used  on  that  day, 
hut  as  the  decisive  time  approached, 
the  hearts  of  those  in  power  seem  to 
have  failed  them,  for  they  postponed 
its  introduction  till  the  ySd  of  July. 
Eastcr-day  fell  that  year  on  the  f)tli 
of  April,  so  that  an  additional  period 
of  betw'een  three  and  four  months 
was  tlius  afforded  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposers  and  the  favourers  of 
the  measure.  Still  more  time  might 
have  been  given,  hut  the  Council 
w’as  desirous  to  have  the  experiment 
tried  at  Edinburgh  during  the  term 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  while  the 
most  active  and  influential  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  at  hand. 

The  proclamation  is  followed  by  a 
mild  preface,  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  public  Liturgies,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  Scottish  Church  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Service-book  of  England, 
and  concluding  with  an  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  the  early  Reformers. 
After  this,  come  two  rubrics,  similar 
to  the  two  last  in  the  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  service  of  the  Church 
prefixed  to  the  English  Liturgy,  and 
then  the  Discourse  “  Of  Ceremonies, 
why  some  be  aboKshed  and  some  re¬ 
tained.”  Then  follow  certain  rubrics 
and  tables,  which  differ  from  those  in 
the  English  model  in  no  point  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  except  in  the  Calendar 
and  Table  of  Lessons.  Here  the 
4  C 
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Roman  Computation,  by  Calends,  from  the  present  collection,  except 
Nones,  and  Ides,  is  introduced  in  a  in  the  want  of  the  prayers^  for  the 
column  between  the  Sunday  letters  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  for 
and  the  Saints*  names  ;  the  lessons  all  conditions  of  men,  and  the 
are  so  ilistributed  as  to  include  very  ral  thanksgiving.  These,  indeed, 
little  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  several  not  inserted  in  the  English  Idturgv 
national  Saints,  who  are  omitted  in  till  after  the  Restoration,  and,  alon<^ 
the  English  Book,  have  anniversa-  with  the  preface,  were  drawn  up  by 
ries  assigned  them.  Among  these  that  most  accomplished  casuist,  lli- 
are  St.  Mungo,  Colman,  St.  Colum-  shop  Sanderson, 
ba,  Palladius,  St.  Ninian,  and  Queen  It  would  be  tedious  to  collate  the 
Margaret.  This  respect  was  shown  collects  for  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
to  these  Saints  in  consequence  of  through  the  year.  Several  changes 
special  instructions  from  England.  occur  in  the  form  of  these,  but  tew 
The  daily  service  is  introduced  by  in  the  sense.  The  Epistles  and  (Jos- 
a  rubric  of  directions  to  the  Presbyter  pels,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  Scripture 
or  Minister,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  quoted  in  the  Liturgy,  are  according 
the  word  Priest  occurs  very  rarely  to  the  new  translation,  while  in  ilie 
throughout  the  book.  It  begins  with  English  Prayer-book  of  that  time 
the  reading  of  sentences,  but  a  selec-  they  w  ere  according  to  the  forinir 
tion  of  them  has  been  made  different  version.  In  the  communion  office 
from  that  in  the  English  Liturgy.  The  the  alterations  are  great ;  hut  as  they 
Exhortation  and  Confession  are  unal-  involve  doctrines  which  characterise 
tered,  except  by  the  addition  to  the  the  successors  of  those  for  whom  this 
end  of  the  latter  of  the  words,  “  and  Liturgy  was  compiled,  a  connected 
the  salvation  of  our  own  souls.**  The  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  the 
Absolution  is  somewhat  different  in  sequel. 

form,  but  not  in  meaning.  The  ser-  Jn  the  order  for  the  public  mini, 
vice  proceeds  without  great  altera-  stration  of  Baptism,  this  petition  is 
tion  to  the  rubric  concerning  the  inserted  in  the  first  collect:  “  Sanctity 
lessons,  which,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  this  fountain  of  Baptism,  thou  that 
and  Gospel,  are  allowed  to  be  sung  art  the  sanctifier  of  all  things.”  Op- 
in  a  plain  tune.  The  Psalm  Z)omi-  posite  to  it  is  a  direction  to  have  the 
nus  refrit  me  is  appointed  instead  water  changed  at  least  twice  in  the 
the  Bcnedicite.  After  this  there  are  month,  and  for  the  minister  to  use 
only  a  few  verbal  alterations  to  the  these  words  of  blessing  over  the 
end  of  the  third  collect  for  grace,  the  water  so  changed  before  it  be  used, 
state- prayers,  and  those  which  follow  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  retained,  as 
them,  being  put  after  the  Litany.  also  is  the  choice  of  immersion  or 
The  order  for  evening  prayer  pre-  sprinkling.  The  alterations  on  the 
sents,  at  first  sight,  a  considerable  order  for  private  baptism  are  uniin- 

difference  from  the  English  form,  portant,  and  the  order  for  the  baptism 

but  this  vanishes  upon  an  attention  of  those  of  upper  years  was  not 
to  the  rubrics.  It  is  succeeded  by  drawn  up  till  after  the  Restoration, 
the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  which.  The  Catechism  is  much  the  same 
however,  is  called  only  by  its  true  with  our  present  one.  The  order  for 
name,  Quicunifue  vult.  Confirmation  is  defective  in  the  "ant 

In  the  Litany,  till  the  end  of  the  of  the  preface,  of  that  most  solemn 
prayer,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  adjuration,  from  the  mouth  of  t  <? 
the  alterations  are  slight.  After  this  Bishop,  which  follows  it,  and  of  t  e 
there  is  either  a  great  confusion  in  Lord’s  Prayer.  , 

the  arrangement,  or  the  prayers  for  Several  alterations  have  beenma 
the  King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  on  the  office  for  matrimony,  “ 
the  Clergy,  are  appointed  to  be  read  they  are  not  such  as  to  remove 
even  when  the  Litany  is  used — an  objections  which,  from  various  qua^^ 
unnecessary  elongation  of  the  service,  ters,  have  been  made  to  the 
After  these  come  a  collect  for  the  sions  used  in  that  ceremony.  ^ 
ember  weeks,  the  prayer  of  St.  Chry-  recommendation  to  the 
sostom ,  and  the  blessing.  These  are  persons,  to  receive  the  jo. 

succeeded  by  the  occasional  prayers  on  their  marriage-day,  is  changcu 
and  thanksgivings,,  differing  little  lo  a  positive  command. 


;/ 
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The  offices  for  the  visitation  and 
the  communion  of  the  sick  follow 
with  little  alteration.  The  burial- 
service  will  be  afterwards  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  The  churching  of  women, 
and  the  service  for  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  differ  very  slightly  from  the 
Knj^lish  book. 

'fhe  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  used 
according  to  the  new  translation, 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  not,  as  still  in 
the  English  Liturgy,  according  to  the 
old  version,  which  generally  follows 
the  Septuagint.  The  prayers  to  be 
used  at  sea  were  not  added  to  the 
English  Liturgy  till  the  Restoration,* 
and  of  course  they  are  not  in  the 
Scotch. 

\V*e  have  at  present  four  attached 
services  commemorative  of  national 
events.  Two  of  these  events,  the 
Mtiri^rdorn’dnd  the  liestoratiorit  had 
not  taken  place  when  the  Scotch 
Prayer-book  was  published,  and  the 
(i unpowder  Plot  was  perhaps  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  no  great  relation  to 
Scotland.  Why  Bishops,  so  strongly 
devoted  to  monarchy  as  the  compil¬ 
ers  of  this  book  were,  should  have 
omitted  a  service  for  the  Accession,  it 
would  perhaps  be  vain  to  enquire. 

After  the  Chanting  Psalms  follow 

the  Psalms  of  King  David,  trans¬ 
lated  by  King  James.’*  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  that  however  distinct¬ 
ly  this  version  is  ascribed  to  the 
“  Royal  prentisc,**  he  had  actually  a 
very  small  part  in  the  versification. 
It  is  ascribing  to  it  no  high  poetical 
merit  to  say,  that  it  will  suffer  little 
from  a  comparison  with  our  other 
English  versions.  The  difficulty  of 
turning  the  poetical  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture  into  harmonious  metre,  and 
ef  preserving  their  native  spirit,  has 
not  yet  been  overcome.  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  are  often  flat,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  more 
elegant  versifiers  have  yet  attained 
their  touching  simplicity.  Hopkins’s 
Hundred  Psalm,  which  the  compi¬ 
lers  of  the  selection  now  used  by  the 
Presbyterians  have  shown  good  taste 
in  adopting,  is,  when  accompanied  by 
its  proper  tune,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  devotional  hymns  which 

trans- 
and 

ate’s.  When  the  wishes  of  so  many 
Kpiscopalians  shall  be  gratified  by 
^n  authorized  selection  from  the  va- 


t^icttsiiig  uevoiionai  nynins  wi 
can  possibly  be  beard.  Watts’s  tn 
lation  is  vapid ;  so  is  often  Brady 
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rious  versions.  King  James*  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,,  two 
Liturgies  were  published,  differing  in 
many  respects  from  each  other.  The 
communion  office,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  masSy  in  the  first  of  these,  though 
afterwards  rejected,  for  reasons  not 
sufficiently  known,  has  been  always 
highly  esteemed  by  that  class  of 
Episcopalians  who  arc  called  High 
Cnurcbmen.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
strange  that,  when  the  compilation  of 
a  new  Liturgy  was  entrusted  to  men 
of  these  principles,  much  use  would 
be  made  of  this  Protestant  Mass.  It 
would  lead  to  a  long  detail  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  generally  interest¬ 
ing,  w'ere  we  to  remark  all  the  points 
on  which  the  two  differ,  or  coincide. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  may  consult  the  collation  of  the 
Protestant  communion  offices,  drawn 
up  by  the  late  learned  Bishop  Horsc- 
ly,  or  to  Bishop  lliekes's  book  on 
the  priesthood,  where  they  are  in¬ 
serted  at  length.  There  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  two  peculiarities,  so  interesting 
(as  involving  doctrines  on  which  the 
Protestants  differ  as  much  among 
themselves  as  they  do  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,)  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable  to  omit  an  account  of  them. 
Upon  none  of  the  points  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  so  various  doctrines  been 
promulgated,  as  on  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The 
Lutherans,  in  rejecting  transubstan- 
tiation,  have  adopted  a  faith  infinite¬ 
ly  more  incomprehensible  ;  and  some 
of  our  recent  sectaries  leave  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  have  ever  deemed  it 
necessary  to  adopt  any  opinions  or 
notions  on  the  subject.  The  English 
reformers  rejected  no  more  of  their 
previous  belief  than  the  corporal 
presence.  They  still  held  that  after 
consecration,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  really  present  on  the  altar, 
and  that  they  are  offered  to  God  as  a 
material  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  Although  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  be  still  explicitly 
retained  in  the  English  Praycr-b(wk, 
those  parts  of  the  service  which  point¬ 
edly  infer  the  sacrifice  were  omitted, 
even  in  the  time  of  King  Edward. 
They  were  not  restored  in  the  same 
words  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  but 
that  they  were  implied,  the  following 
extracts  will  sufficiently  evince. 


. V . . . . Li>ov. 

In  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  not  be  sufficiently  explicit,  they  are 
priest  beseeches  God  to  bless,  with  altered  thus :  *■ 

his  word  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  gifts  “  Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live 
and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  the  spirits  of  them  that  depart  hence 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  in  the  Lord,  and  in  whom  the  souls 
of  his  most  dearly-beloved  Son.  He  of  them  that  be  elected,  after  tlitv 
then  recites  the  words  of  institution  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
as  in  the  English  service,  after  which  flesh,  be  in  joy  and  felicity,  wt  'dve 
comes  this  rubric:  Immediately  thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it  hath 

after  shall  be  said  this  memorial,  or  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  (name) 
prayer  of  oblation,  as  followeth  our  brother,  out  of  the  miseries  of 
The  memorial  begins  thus:  “  Where-  this  sinful  world,  beseeching  thee, 
fore,  O  Lord,  and  Heavenly  Father,  that  it  may  please  thee,  of  thy  gracious 
according  to  the  institution  of  thy  goodness,  shortly  to  accoinplidi  the 
dearly-beloved  Son,  our  Saviour  number  of  thine  elect,  and  to  hasten 
Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  humble  ser-  *  thy  kingdom  ;  that  we,  witli  this 
vants.Jdo  celebrate  and  make  herelbe-  our  brother,  and  all  other  dt pariul 
fore  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  in  the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  name, 
thy  holy  gifts,  the  memorial  which  may  have  our  perfect  consummation 
thy  Son  liath  willed  us  to  make,  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in 
having  in  remembrance,  &c. ;  and  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory, 
we  entirely  desire  thy  fatherly  good-  Amen.*' 

ness,  mercifully  to  accept  this  our  It  remains  to  give  the  words  which 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,’*  the  same  Church  now  uses  in  rda- 
&c.  tion  to  these  two  very  interesting  to- 

The  words  in  which  the  faithful  pics, 
departed  are  alluded  to  are,  consi-  The  remembrance  of  the  commo- 
dered  in  themselves,  quite  clear  and  tions  which  ensued  on  the  publica- 
explicit,  but  the  invitation  at  the  be-  tion  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy  preveiiud 
ginning  of  the  prayer  seems  incon-  its  re-introduction  upon  the  Kcsiora- 
sistent  with  them.  As  in  the  Fm-  tion  of  Charles  the  Second.  During 
glish  Liturgy,  this  invitation  runs,  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  self-wilkil 
“  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  estate  of  brother,  the  established  Clergy  were 
Christ’s  Cffiurch,  inUitant  here  on  left  much  to  their  own  discretion,  in 
earthy”  while  the  prayer  itself  con-  conducting  the  service  of  the  Church, 
tains  these  words  :  Some  of  them  practised  extemporary 

“  And  we  also  bless  thy  holy  name  prayer,  while  others  assimilated  their 
for  all  those  thy  servants  who,  hav-  service  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Li- 
ing  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  turgy.  The  Revolution,  which  dt- 
now  rest  from  their  labours.  And  prived  the  Episcopal  Church  ot  po- 
we  yield  unto  thee  most  high  praise  litical  power,  freed  it  also  from  us 
and  hearty  thanks,  for  the  wonderful  degraded  political  bondage.  1  his 
grace  and  virtue,  declared  in  all  thy  freedom  it  gradually  improved,  ami, 
saints  who  have  been  the  choice  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
vessels  of  thy  grace,  and  the  lights  of  when  the  Nonjuring  Clergy 
the  world  in  their  several  genera-  very  high  in  the  favour  ol  the  court, 
tions  ;  most  humbly  beseeching  thee,  the  English  Prayer-book  was  forinal- 
that  w'e  may  have  grace  to  follow  the  ly  introduced  into  all  their  congre- 
example  of  their  stedfastness  in  thy  gations.  The  reason  which  is  assij^- 
faith,  and  obedience  to  thy  holy  ed  for  their  adoption  of  the  English 
commandments,  that,  at  the  day  of  Liturgy,  instead  of  using  their  own, 
the  general  resurrection,  we,  and  all  is,  that  almost  all  the  copies  of  the 
they  which  are  of  the  mystical  body  latter  had  been  destroyed  during  we 
of  thy  Son,  may  be  set  on  his  right  civil  wars;  and  that  as  the  reprinting 
hand,  and  hear  that  his  most  joyful  of  it  was  illegal,  they  had  no  altei" 
voice,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fa-  native  but  to  compose  a  new 
thcr,**  &c.  &c.  adopt  that  which  had  been  the 

The  second  last  collect  in  the  of  their  own.  What  weight  ougD 
Scotch  Burial  office  presents  no  such  to  be  given  to  this  reason  we 
inconsistency.  Lest  the  words,  as  know;  but  there  is  now  lying 
they  are  in  the  English  Book,  should  us  a  copy  of  a  reprint  of  the  Sco  c 
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lljok,  tlatCil  in  1712,  from  tlie  i)rcss 
ot‘  the  well-known  Charles  W'atson. 
The  facility,  how’ever,  was  of  course 
imich  ^Teater  of  procuring  the  En¬ 
glish  than  the  Scottisli  Liturgy.  A 
great  many  copies  of  the  former  were 
sent  down  from  London,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  several  pious  persons,  with 
the  (^ueen  at  their  head,  along  with 
a  persuasive  to  its  use  by  Mr  Barclay. 

The  current,  however,  of  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Scotch  ran  strong  in 
favour  of  the  Communion  office  in 
their  old  hook,  ami  this  office  was 
reprinted  by  itself  at  the  press  of  the 
celebrated  lluddiman,  himself  a  de¬ 
voted  son  of  the  Nonjuring  Church. 
iSuch  a  license  seems  to  have  become 
not  perfectly  safe ;  atid,  to  obviate 
all  danger,  the  Bishops  drew  up  a  new 
cucharistical  office,  still  more  like 
that  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  than  their  old  one  had  been. 
This  is  the  present  authorised  Com¬ 
munion-service  of  the  Scotch  Epis¬ 
copalians.  Although  the  Sacrament 
is,  i;)  several  of  their  congregations, 
permitted  to  be  dispensed  according 
to  the  English  rites,  yet  this  indul¬ 
gence  arises  from  circumstances 
temporary  in  their  nature,  and  which, 
as  they  gradually  disappear,  must 
leave  the  authorised  service  to  be 
generally  used.  ATe  have  been  more 
minute  in  stating  these  facts,  be¬ 
cause  the  very  existence  of  the  new 
ofiice  has  been  accidentally  overlooked 
in  a  book,  which,  when  the  ends  of 
public  justice  shall  permit  its  tem¬ 
porary  interdict  to  be  taken  oft*,  must 
lie  on  the  table  of  every  Scotchman 
who  caresfor  the  literary  history  of  his 
country.  \\"e  allude  to  the  “  Me¬ 
morial  for  the  Bible  Societies  of  Scot¬ 
land,” — a  book  which  may  teach 
certain  reverend  English  bibliogra¬ 
phers  how  to  reconcile  a  deep  research 
into  thehistory  of  printing  with  good 
taste  and  professional  character. 

The  title  of  this  order  is  in  these 
words ;  The  Communion-office,  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
far  as  concerneth  the  ministration  of 
that  Holy  Sacrament.”  1 1  is  a  small 
duodecimo  pamphlet,  of  about  twenty 
pages,  (rontaining  no  more  of  the 
Liturgy  than  is  read  after  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  non-communicants. 

Here  the  words  of  institution  are 
the  same  as  in  the  English  Brayer- 
hook.  They  arc  immediately  suc¬ 


ceeded  by  the  following  petitions, 
which,  in  the  margin  opposite  to 
them,  are  called  the  o5/u/ /on  and  the 
invocation.  \Vc  print  as  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  : 

“  Wherefore,  O  Lord,  and  heaven¬ 
ly  Fatlier,  according  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  thy  dearly-bcloved  Son,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  hum¬ 
ble  servants,  do  celebrate  ami  make 
here,  before  thy  Divine  Majesty, 
with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  which  we 
NOW  OFFEu  UNTO  THEE,  tlic  memo¬ 
rial  thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to 
make  ;  having  in  remembrance  his 
blessed  passion  and  precious  death, 
his  mighty  resurrection  and  glorious 
ascension,  rendering  unto  thee  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  innumerable 
benefits  procured  unto  us  by  the  same. 
And  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee, 
()  merciful  Father,  to  hear  us,  and 
of  thy  Almighty  goodness  vouchsafe 
to  bless  and  sanctify,  with  thy  word 
and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts 
and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine, 
that  they  may  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  thy  most  dearly-beloved  Son. 
And  we  earnestly  desire  thy  fatherly 
goodness  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  most 
humbly  beseeching  thee,”  ike. 

The  intercessory  prayer  follows. 
It  is  introduced  by  these  words, 
“  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of 
Christ’s  C'liurch,”  where  it  will  he 
observed,  that  the  restriction  to  per¬ 
sons  in  this  world  is  omitted.  The 
petitions  themselves  run  in  almost 
the  same  words  as  those  which  have 
been  already  quoted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  other 
parts  of  this  service.  In  England, 
it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  many 
eminent  divines.  The  late  Bishop 
Horsely  declared,  that,  were  a  choice 
granted  him,  he  would  prefer  the 
Scotch  to  the  English  forms. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  book.  He  is  un¬ 
worthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
British  Constitution  to  whom  the 
smallest  link  in  that  chain  of  events 
which  procured  them  is  uninterest¬ 
ing.  But  we  shall  look  in  vain,  in  the 
history  of  England  and  of  Scotland, 
for  an  occurrence  which,  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  effects,  and  in  its  remote  conse¬ 
quences,  was  more  momentous  than 
the  publication  of  the  Service-book 
of  King  Charles  1. 
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These  Biographical  Sketches**  collateral  fame  he  had  derived  from 
seem  intended  to  serve  as  an  answer  them.  He  spoke  with  the  feelings 
to  Mr  D’lsraeli*s  book,  “On  the  of  a  professional  author.  The  “fine 
Calamities  of  Authors  ;**  a  produc-  frenzies**  of  dilletanti  litterateurs 
tion  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  were  utterly  incomprehensible  to  that 
without  a  mixture  of  humiliation  great  man*s  mind.  Nor  was  he  sin- 
and  sorrow.  How  far  Mr  Clayton  gular  in  that  respect.  Stern  reality 
has  succeeded  in  his  benevolent  pur-  paralyses  the  wings  of  imagination, 
pose  will  probably  appear  in  the  se-  and  disenchants  that  dreamy,  soporU 
quel  of  this  article  ;  meanwhile  we  ferous  delusion,  in  which  literary  vo- 
inust  remark,  that  Mr  D*lsraeli  and  luptuaries  ,are  prone  to  indulge. 
Mr  Clayton  have  contemplated  the  When  a  man  has  to  provide  for  those 
subject  of  the  influence  of  literature  of  his  own  house,  and  to  gain  his 
on  character  and  happiness  from  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  he 
different  points,  and  have  conse-  is  not  particularly  obnoxious  to  sen- 
quently  arrived  at  opposite  conclu-  timental  enthusiasm.  Literature  is 
sions  ;  whereas,  had  they  taken  their  to  him  what  law,  physic,  and  divU 
stations  on  precisely  the  same  ground,  nity,  are  to  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
and  viewed  the  subject  in  the  same  cian,  and  the  parson, — a  profession 
attitude  and  bearing,  the  results  by  which  he  must  live,  in  the  first 
would  have  very  closely  approxima-  place,  and  earn  fame  in  the  next,  if 
ted.  Mr  D* Israeli  considers  the  in-  he  can. 

fluence  of  literature  on  the  character  But  the  trade  of  author  is  neces- 
and  fortunes  of  professional  authors ;  sarily  the  most  precarious  of  all  pro- 
Mr  Clayton  views  it  as  it  affects  the  fessions.  It  is  dependent  on  a  thou- 
habits,  feelings,  and  comforts,  of  sand  contingencies,  from  which  al- 
those  who  cultivate  it  merely  as  an  most  every  other  is  exempt.  M'hile 
amusement.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  men  are  litigious,  the  lawyers  will 
dependent  on  literature  for  a  subsist-  prosper  ;  while  they  contrive  to 
ence  ;  it  is  another,  and  a  very  dif-  contract  disease,  there  is  no  fear  of 
ferent  thing,  to  look  to  it  only  as  a  the  doctors  ;  while  they  retain  a 
relaxation  from  business  or  care,  and  remnant  of  religion,  the  parson  will 
as  the  probable  source  of  reversion-  fatten  on  his  tithes ;  while  they  put 
ary  fame.  The  first  consideration  clothes  on  their  backs,  the  spinner, 
with  a  professional  author  is,  what  weaver,  dyer,  merchant,  and,  last 
his  writings  will  produce,  and  how  not  least,  poor  snip,  will  each  and 
he  may  most  profitably  transmute  all  have  their  pence ;  and  as  these 
the  productions  of  his  genius  or  ta-  wants  are  indestructible,  so  are  the 
lents  into  the  current  coin  of  the  employments  to  which  they 
realm.  At  this  confession,  the  pam-  rise.  But  how  stands  the  case  with 
pered  sons  of  luxury  and  wealth,  no  literature?  It  is  a  pure  luxury, 
less  than  that  drivelling  class  of  ef-  which  the  great  herd  of  mankind  can 
feminate  sentimentalists  who  view  ,  do  very  well  without ;  and,  like  all 
the  aflairs  of  the  world  through  the  luxuries,  exposed  to  the  ever-vary- 
haze  of  their  own  hallucinations,  ing  caprices  of  taste  and  fashion, 
may  turn  up  their  eyes  in  astonish-  What  is  the  rage  to-day,  may  w 
inent ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  for  contemned  to-morrow.  Now  all 
their  wonderment.  Johnson,  who  mankind  read  poetry ;  now  it  i*  ® 
was  tolerably  disciplined  to  the  trade  very  drug  in  tne  market.  At  one 
of  author,  persisted  to  the  last  in  time,  the  public  taste  demands  to  w 
maintaining  that  no  man  would  write  fed  with  solids  ;  at  another,  with 
but  for  money,  and  that  the  pecuni-  flummery  and  syllabub.  At  preseub 
ary  recompence  of  his  literary  labours  the  whole  mass  of  the  **  reading  puo* 
was  more  accepuble  to  him  than  the  lie**  have  taken  to  Magazines  and  Ke- 
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Colburn.  bis  life  in  comfort,  who,  for  all  his 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  fame,  would  encounter  the  hazard  of 
be  the  effects  of  such  revolutions  in  poverty,  dependence,  and  sorrow, 
public  taste  upon  the  fate  and  for-  from  which  kingly  generosity  so  op- 
tunes  of  many  poor  fellows,  who  can-  portunely  relieved  him  ? 
not,  Proteus-like,  metamorphose  The  cultivation  of  literature  by 
their  faculties  into  that  particular  those  who,  instead  of  depending  on 
form  best  adapted  to  the  existing  it  for  bread,  look  to  it  merely  as  a  re- 
mode.  Their  productions,  if  not  al-  laxation  from  severer  employments, 
together  unsaleable,  must  be  disposed  or  a  means  of  guarding  against  that 
of  at  a  prodigious  discount.  The  icedium  vita  which  but  too  frequent- 
booksellers,  “  the  real  patrons  of  li-  ly  usurps  the  place  of  care,  in  the 
terature,”  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  minds  of  those  who,  saturated  with 
supplications  ;  and  the  damnatory  wealth,  have  nothing  left  but  to  eii- 
laconisin,  “  It  won't  sell,”  freezes  joy  life,  is  altogether  different  from 
the  life-blood  of  the  poor  author,  and  the  compulsory  application  to  which 
“  makes  him  curse  the  hour  in  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  can 
he  dared  to  interfere  with”  literature,  never  exert  any  but  a  benignant  in- 
To  embitter  his  misery,  and  envenom  fluence.  It  expands,  liberalizes,  and 
the  wound  that  rankles  in  his  soul,  polishes  the  mind  ;  it  gives  a  tone  of 
while  he  finds  the  offspring  of  his  elegance  and  refinement  to  manners 
own  toil  contemned  and  despised,  — emollit  mores;  it  supplies  inex- 
he  sees  the  arrantest  trumpery  sail-  haustible  matter  for  improving  and 
ing  down  triumphantly  on  the  tide  agreeable  conversation  ;  it  sweetens 
of  public  favour,  with  the  mob  pa-  the  good,  and  soothes  the  evil  of  life ; 
trons  of  literature  shouting  in  its  it  banishes  bad  thoughts  from  the 
wake  ;  and  while  he  asks  for  bread,  mind,  and  supplies  their  place  with 
and  receives,  perhaps,  a  stone,  the  better ;  and  altogether  it  elevates, 
chink  of  the  golden  shower  that  de-  adorns,  and  sublimes  the  frame  of 
scends  on  the  cunning  artificer  of  the  general  mind.  This  propitious 
nonsense  affects  him  as  the  rushing  influence  it  undoubtedly  exerts ;  and 
sound  of  water  does  the  traveller  we  have  real  pleasure  in  adding,  that 
perishing  of  thirst  in  the  Sahara.  Let  it  is  very  happily  and  beautifully  dis- 
Mr  D’lraeli  now  prepare  his  tablets,  played  in  these  Biographical  Sketch- 
and  open  his  “  Book  of  Calamities.”  es.  The  author  claims  **  no  merit 
He  cannot  fail  to  find  matter  in  abun-  beyond  that  of  having  collected  from 
dance  for  a  new  chapter  in  his  me-  a  multitude  of  sources,  and  placed 
lancholy  register.  before  the  reader,  in  a  concise  and 

If  our  feeble  admonition  would  be  clear  form,  a  series  of  authentic  facts, 
listened  to,  we  would  say,  Let  no  man  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  inter- 
pursue  literature  as  a  profession.  It  esting  question  of  the  influence  of  li- 
is  the  worst  species  of  gambling.  It  terary  pursuits  on  human  happiness 
is  a  lottery  in  which  the  blanks  are  but  to  this  merit  he  is  fully  entitled, 
countless  as  the  sand  ;  the  prizes  added  to  that  of  having  performed 
**  few,  and  far  between.”  It  is  a  trade  bis  task  with  much  ability  and  taste, 
which  promises  little  to  ambition,  and  inculcated  the  purest  principles 
and  more  frequently  purveys  for  mi-  of  religion  and  virtue,  in  a  chaste 
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style,  aiul  witliout  a  particle  of  that 
austerity  and  intolt  ranee,  by  which 
the  soundest  doctrines,  and  the  most 
useful  maxims  of  life,  are  often  ren¬ 
dered  distrusting. 

The  book  contains  Biographical 
Sketches,  drawn  up,  with  the  view 
already  indicated,  of  twenty  celebra¬ 
ted  persons,  viz. — Ariosto,  Metasta- 
sio,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  Marmontel, 
Button,  Liiirueus,  Malesherbes,  Gel- 
lert,  Zimmermann,  Evelyn,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  l^ocke,  N^ewton,  Beattie, 
Cowper,  Elizabeth  Garter,  Sir  Wil- 
lia\n  Jones,  Horne,  and  Eustace. 
The  two  first  “  Sketches,"’  though 
ivell  executed,  are  not  particularly 
interesting :  that  of  Fenelon,  whose 
character  is  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  author’s  purpose,  we  consider  ex¬ 
tremely  happy,  and  warmly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  reader’s  attentive  per¬ 
usal.  In  the  notice  of  Massillon, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  also  good, 
we  have  only  to  remark  the  spiritless 
manner  in  which  the  extracts  from 
his  sermons  are  translated  ;  the  ?/ie//s 
divinior  of  that  great  pulpit  orator 
has  totally  evanished  in  the  process  ; 
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Malesherbes.  I  wish  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  higli  qualities  had  united 
witli  them  such  principles  as  ini.d,t 
have  entitled  men  so  celebralid*'iu 
unqualified  praise.”  ^Ve  need  scarce¬ 
ly  say,  that  lliese  sentiments  meet  our 
“  unqualified”  approbation.  Js  it 
conceivable,  that  Christianity  can  be 
benefited  by  falsehood,  concealment, 

or  detraction  }  or  that  because  1  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion,  1  must  therefore  deny 
the  eloquence  of  Mirabcau,  tlie  wit 
of  Voltaire,  the  fine  genius  of  Ilcus- 
scau,  the  encyclopicdic  acquirements 
of  Diderot,  the  profound  geoiiiclry 
of  D’Alembert,  the  great  talents  of 
Bufl^bn,  the  filial  aftection  and  ini¬ 
mitable  pathos  of  Marmontel,  or  the 
virtuous  loyalty  of  Malesherbes?  If 
this  be  religion,  we  trust  we  have 
none  of  it. 

Linnmus  might  easily  have  been 
spared  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  (lel- 
lert  is  very  properly  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  English 
reader  ;  but  we  absolutely  lost  all 
patience  when  we  stumbled  upon  a 
sketch  of  that  dawdling,  hysterical 
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and  Massillon  may,  to  use  a  Galli¬ 
cism,  be  truly  said  to  be  traduced. 
Nor  docs  the  author  seem  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  some  of  the  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  pulpit  eloquence,  of  which 
the  French  are  so  justly  proud  ;  we 
allude  particularly  to  the  majestic  ra¬ 
tiocinations  of  Bourdaloue  ;  the  clear, 
jiersuasivc,  evangelical  discourses  of 
Claude ;  or  the  tender,  affectionate, 
and  winning  expostulations  of  Jurieu. 
To  Marmontel,  Buffon,  and  Male¬ 
sherbes,  the  author  has  had  the  man¬ 
liness  to  do  justice.  “  A  friend,"’ 
says  he  in  his  preface,  “  whose  opi¬ 
nion  is  entitled  to  respectful  consi¬ 
deration  {^contempt,  we  would  say), 
has  blamed  my  want  of  severity  in 
the  Sketches  of  some  French  literary 
men,  of  the  class  called  The  Philoso- 
jihers.  1  value  the  comfort,  the 
light,  and  the  hope  of  ('htistianity, 
as  treasures  above  all  earthly  bless¬ 
ings:  for  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  want  them,  1  feel  no  sen¬ 
timent  but  j)rofound  pity.  1  have, 
therefore,  done  justice,  without  scru¬ 
ple,  to  the  filial  and  paternal  affec¬ 
tion  of  Marmontel,  the  wonderful 
industry  and  eloquence  of  Buffon, 
and  the  dignified  consistency,  the 
benevolence  and  devoted  loyalty,. of 


creature.  Doctor  Zinnnennann.  Of 
Evelyn  we  have  also  too  much ;  of  Je¬ 
remy  ’i'aylor  too  little  ;  and  of  Locke 
a  notice  absolutely  below  contempt, 
"i'lie  great  English  philosopher  is  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  few  meagre  pages,  which 
do  not  manifest  even  a  moderate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  works,  or  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  talent  requisite  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  character  and  influence. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sketch  of  Newton.  Mr  Clayton  is 
clearly  no  mathematician,  and  has 
obviously  not  learned  even  as  much 
of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  as 
Pemberton  communicates.  Beattie 
is  a  great  favourite  with  our  author. 
He  diluted  metaphysics  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  our  Southern  neighbours,— 
behaved  like  a  brute  to  Hurae,  whom 
he  combatcHl  with  weapons  forged  m 
the  armoury  of  Campbell  and  Reid,— 
and  would  long  since  have  been  de¬ 
servedly  forgotten,  but  for  tlie  few 
real  poetical  gems  that  sparkle  with 
unabated  lustre  in  the  pag^* 

“  M  instrel.”  The  character  of  tow- 
per  is  a  bundle  of  moral  paradoxes , 
but  considering  the  diflSculty  of  t  e 
subject,  tlie  sketch  of  him  is 
execut^,  though  not  a  little  in 
llaylcy  style.  The  sketch  of 
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)rilliani  Jones  follows  that  of  Eliza-  bilious  priest  would  be  the  uiuniti- 
l»eth  Carter,  the  wonderful  woman  cent  patron.  Hut  the  charge  of 
who  read  Greek, — translated,  with  “  genius  and  piety,”  now  for  the 
the  assistance  of  men,  the  Enchk^  first  time  brought  against  him,  we 
ridion  of  tJpictetus,  and  wrote  one  can  view  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
j)apcr  for  the  Rambler !  Notices  of  gross  libel  on  the  poor  Archbishop's 
Horne  and  Eustace  conclude  the  vo-  memory.  Laud  a  man  of  genius  ! 
liime.  The  account  of  the  latter  is  e  should  as  lief  have  thought  of 
excellent  throughout.  Mr  Clayton  accusing  Ircton  or  Hradshaw  of  that 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  ad  van-  intirinity. 

lage  of  Mr  Eustace's  acquaintance ;  “Newton,”  says  Mr  Clayton,' 
and  as  he  writes  from  personal  ob-  page  “  was  a  firm  believer  in 
servation  and  knowledge,  his  sketch  Christianity.”  So  be  was ;  but  he 
of  the  “  Classical  Tourist”  possesses  “  believed  firmly”  in  a  particular 
an  interest  which  does  not  belong  to  inode  of  it  only.  He  was  a  contirmed 
those  other  parts  of  his  work,  com-  Arian  ;  and  so,  as  every  body  knows, 
piled  with  ])ainful  elaboration,  from  was  his  intimate  friend  Dr  Clarke, 
materials  gleaned  from  a  multitude  There  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  mat- 
of  sources,  and  unavoidably  tinged  ter. 

with  the  hues  of  the  different  media  Speaking  of  the  time  Cowper 
through  which  they  have  passed.  spent  as  a  Student,  or  rather  re- 

1  laving  thus  given  a  rapid  outline  sident  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Mr 

of  the  contents  of  the  book,  we  shall  Clayton  says,  with  that  habitual  be¬ 
llow  offer  a  few  criticisms  on  some  nevolence  of  feeling  which  does  him 
points  where  we  think  Mr  Clayton  so  much  honour,  “  Over  the  twelve 
has  erred,  and  then  conclude  this  years  which  he  passed  there,  the 
j>aper  with  some  extracts  from  the  friendly  biographer  would  wish  to 
work.  draw  a  veil,  if  a  statement  of  the 

At  page  215,  Archbishop  Laud  is  truth  were  not  a  paramount  and  im- 

described  first  as  “  a  munificent  pa-  perious  duty.  They  were  years  of 
Iron  of  vwrih  and  learningy*  and  then  dissi^mtion,  during  which  his  life  was 
as  a  man  who,  falling  on  evil  times,  useless  to  of  hers  y  and  a  burden  to 
“  found  genivsy  piety,  and  the  favour  himself d'  p.  291. 
of  his  King,  insufficient  to  save  his  Mr  Clayton,  however,  does  not 
grey  head  from  the  scaffold.”  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  furnishes 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  a  key  to  the  whole  of  Cowper’s  sub- 
beglad  to  know  what  sort  of  “  worth”  sequent  conduct  and  character.  Eii- 
and  “learning”  Laud  patronized,  dowed  with  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
That  he  was  a  cruel  and  ferocious  genius,  he  plunged  into  every  form  of 
bigot,  no  one  can  deny  ;  that  he  fell  excess  and  dissipation,  lulling  the  re- 
by  the  hands  of  fanatics  as  cruel  and  monstrances  of  conscience  by  the  in- 
ferocious  as  himself,  is  equally  indis-  toxication  of  venal  beauty,  or  “  the 
putable ;  but  that  Laud,  who  was  delicious  poison  of  misused  wine, 
destitute  of  real  learning  himself.  Hut  as  this  could  not  last  always, 
was  ever  “  a  munificent  patron  of  the  hour  of  solitude  and  reflection 
learning,”  is  not  the  fact.  His  mind  was  sure  to  come,  and  bring  with  it 
was  barely  equal  to  the  superintending  a  fearful  reckoning.  It  did  come, 
the  cut  of  a  surplice,  the  placing  of  a  and  the  re- action  of  a  mind  like 
crucifix,  or  the  introduction  of  some  Cowper's,  at  that  hour  which  his 
unmeaning  ceremony  into  the  church  own  imagination  would  clothe  in  ten- 
service  ;  and  his  chief  employment  fold  horrors,  may  be  conceived,  and 
consisted  in  persecuting  to  the  death  will,  as  we  think,  account  satisfac- 
those  who  foolishly  resisted  his  torily  for  that  intromit  tent  tendency 
foolish  innovations.  ’  It  is  clear  that,  to  despair,  with  which  he  was  visit- 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  promotion,  ed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
he  coquetted  with  Rome,  and  that,  and  which  was  aggravated  and  en- 
had  he  not  “  fallen  upon  evil  times,”  venoraed  by  the  i)eculiar  society  in- 
he  would  have  bad  no  objections  to  to  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
a  Cardinal's  hat.  It  is  not  difficult  fall.  That  morose  and  surly  Puritan, 
to  conceive  the  kind  of  learning  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton,  was  not  the 
worth  of  which  a  bigotted  and  am-  physician  qualified  to  “  minuter  to 
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a  ininil  diseased”  like  Cowper's; 
which  feelings  of  remorse 
criminal  course  he  had  run,  stimula¬ 
ting  into  action  his  constitutional 
morbidity  of  feeling,  had  so  often 
nearly  made  shipwreck  of  one 
finest  intellects  in  England 
duced,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  fairly 
overwhelming  liim  with  “  flat  de¬ 
spair.”  We  merely  throw  out  these 
hints,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  pur¬ 
sue  them. 

\\'e  have  reserved  for  the  last  of 
our  criticisms  one  on  which  we  mean 
to  read  Mr  Clayton  a  short  lecture. 

In  the  Life  of  Evelyn  there  is  the 
following  passage :  ‘‘ 
saw  the  unfortunate  Charles  1 
Hampton  Court.  The  King  was 
then,  in  fact,  a  prisoner,  having-  hern 
delivered  up  ht/  the  Seufeh  arnipj  to 
whieh  he  had  fled  for  refuge:  the 

rA(H:  OF  HISTORY  IN  WHICH  THIS 
EVENT  IS  RECORDED  WILL  NEVER 

UK  HEAD,  IN  SCOTLAND,  BY  LOYAL  - OllCC 

AND  HONOURABLE  MEN,  WITHOUT  and  being  again  hcatcn,  fell  iuto  ilu* 
EKE  LINGS  OF  REGRET  AND  I’AiN.”  liands  of  liis  eiieinics.  The  SixUs 
p.  then  did  not  deliver  up  the  King 

This  is  the  old  and  groundless  to  destruction,  as  has  been  falsely 
accusation  of  the  Cavaliers,  (repeated  pretended.  On  the  contrary,  when 
by  llume,)  that  the  Scots  sold  the  they  learned  that  the  English  rebels 
King  at  Newark.  Hut  a  fouler  meant  to  bring  him  to  trial,  they 
falsehood  never  floated  uncontradict-  raised,  and  sent  into  England,  an 
ed  down  the  stream  of  history,  as  army  as  large  as  that  which  fought 
we  liave  demonstrated  at  length  in  a  at  Bannockburn  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
former  article  of  this  Magazine,  to  for  the  incapacity  of  Hamilton,  the 
which  we  now  beg  leave  to  refer.  King  w’ould  have  been  saved.  Nay 
Mr  Clayton  is  clearly  ignorant  of  the  more,  part  of  the  very  money  re¬ 
whole  transaction,  and  of  the  relative  ceived  from  England  was  actually  cm- 
state  of  parties.  The  Scots  were  not  ployed  in  recruiting  this  army  in  ilie 
principals,  but  accessories  in  the  war ;  King’s  defence  ;  and  although  it  was 
they  had  taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  beaten,  and  Charles  heheaded,  the 

their  dearest  rights,  civil  and  reli-  Scots  immediately  proclaimed  his  soUj 

gious,  which  the  King  had  invaded  ;  and  fought  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and 
they  were  upon  the  territory,  and  Worcester  in  his  cause;  nor  did  they 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  England;  ever  thoroughly  submit  to  the  Ueurj^ 

they  could  not  have  refused  to  sur-  er,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  the 
render  the  King,  without  stultifying  Royal  standard  constantly  afloat  m 
themselves,  violating  the  faith  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  country, 
treaties,  instantly  declaring  war  on  Finally,  after  the  Restoration,  a 
their  allies,  and  basely  sacrificing  the  declaratory  act  was,' at  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  taken  up  tion  of  Charles  IL,  brought  in^ 
arms.  We  lay  out  of  view  all  the  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
rhcHlomontade  and  stuff*  that  has  been  land,  in  which,  while  the  decapita- 
talked  upon  the  subject ;  and  ask  tion  of  his  Royal  father  is  brandy 
those  who  repeat  this  silly  accusation,  by  the  epithets  it  deserved,^  and 
to  show  what  right  the  Scots  had,  or  atrocious  conduct  of  the  regicide 
what  pretence  they  could  have  set  nounced  the  most  energetic 
forth,  for  deuiniug  the  King’s  per-  it  is  at  the  same  time  expressly  set 
son.  But  they  gave  him  up  for  the  forth,  that  the  stigma  attempted  w 
payment  of  their  arrears.  True,  they  be  fixed  on  the  Scottish  nation, 
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;,  in  gave  him  up,  and  their  arrears  were 
for  the  ■  paid,  but  the  payment  was  not  tlie 
cause  or  the  price  of  the  surreiukr. 
Will  it  be  maintained  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  would  not  have  paiil 
of  the  the  Scottish  Army  but  for  this  lor- 
,  pro-  tunate,  or  rather  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence  ?  We  answer,  the  rarlianiciit 
paid  them  even  more  liberally  in 
161-1  ;  and  as  it  has  never  been  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  received  more  tliaii 
w^as  really  and  fairly  due  to  them, 
the  presumption  surely  is,  that  they 
would  have  been  paid,  had  the  King 
never  left  Oxford.  Moreover,  20,0110 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  un- 
He  (Evelyn)  der  an  able  and  experienced  tlenerai, 
at  had  an  argument  to  enforce  iiaynitni 
more  cogent  than  thecustedy  cf  many 
Kings. 

But  to  whom  (lid  the  Scots  sur¬ 
render  the  King  ?  'I’o  the  Knglisli. 
And  what  became  of  hini.^  lie  af¬ 
ter  wards  escajied  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
more  raised  his  standard— 
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account  of  the  transactions  at  New-  has  always  prevailed  ;  the  son  of  a  |va. 
ark,  is  wholly  unjust  and  unuK'ritcd,  sant,and  the  younf;  nohlcman,  would  par- 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  the  great-  take  ()f  the  same  fare,  pursue  the  same 
rst  reason  to  be  satisfied  uith  their  studies,  and  he  seated,  without  the  let!^t 
Imalty  ami  attachment.  So  little  distinction,  at  the  same  bench  ;  ami  this 

cause  then  have  “  the  loyal  and  ho-  I”'"'  '"'"J- 

naurable  men”  of  Scotland  to  blush  ''-■*"  '^st.mation,  and  en- 

tvbcn  lliey  read  this  transaciio.t,  or  h''''  “>  , 

to  dread  an  investtgat.on  of  all  tl.o  that  second  edu- 

circinnstances  connected  vvith  it.  m  e  cation  which  a  man  of  talents  always  ^ives 
attacli  no  great  blame  to  Mr  (dayton  himself,  and  which,  as  Milton  has  just- 
lor  repeating  the  story  as  he  found  ly  remarked,  forms  and  decides  the  cha* 
it  in  Hume;  but  we  could  not  pos-  racter.  It  was  to  this  second  education 
sihly  allow  it  to  remain  uncontra-  that  Kustacc  alluded  in  his  remarkahle 
dieted,  the  more  especially  as  it  car-  conversation  with  the  eloquent  and  cele¬ 
ries  absurdity  and  falsehood  on  its  hrated  Burke,  whom  he  had  olfeiuled  for 
fiice, — or  allow  it  to  pass  afresh  into  a  moment  by  speaking  of  Ireland  in  dis- 
circulation  through  the  medium  of  paraging  terms  :  “•  Have  I  been  inislnken 
a  work  calculated  to  amuse  and  in-  ‘"‘“d  Burke ;  “  I  thought  you 

striK't  a  w’ide  rirele  of  readers  had  huen  an  In.shman  and  a  brother. 

ilavinrilisposea  of  thes"  natters.  “  “an.l  jml«c. 

it  now  only  remains  to  give  a  few  It  is  true  that  I  was  born  iii  IrdamI,  hut 

extracts  from  tl.e  work  ;  and  as  the  '  =,  ‘7  ^  “7  "’J’ 

,  c.  ,,  T  I  .  1  connexions  are  hnglisli :  to  hngland  I  owe 

Lite  of  the  Rev.  John  chetwode  best  |wt  of  mv  educatio.C  ami  from 

Kustacc  18  by  far  the  most  original,  {  ^ave  derived  no  advanuiges  ex- 

as  well  as  interesting  portion,  we  (.g  that  education  has  procured 

shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  me.”  “  You  arc  right,”  answered 

that  sketch.  Burke,  energetically  and  nobly,  ”  for  mere 

existence  is  a  doubtful  benefit ;  it  may  he 

.John  Chetwode  Eustace  was  a  native  a  great  blessing,  or  it  may  prove  a  curse  ; 
of  Ireland  ;  his  mother  was  a  Chetwode  of  but  that  land  which  gave  you  mental 
a  got)d  family  in  Cheshire :  being  a  Ro-  lieing,  that  land  which,  by  expanding 
man  Catholic,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  pc-  and  improving  your  faculties,  raised  you 
riod  of  his  life  to  the  Benedictine  College  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  that 
at  Douay  in  French  Flanders,  where  great  should  be,  in  your  atfections  and  feelings, 
numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  edu-  your  home  and  your  country.”  The  bl¬ 
eated  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood,  there  timate  friendship  of  a  man  of  Burke’s  su- 
heing  then  no  adequate  public  seminary  jx;rior  intellect  and  attainments  was  in  it- 
for  such  a  purpose  in  Ireland.  A  foreign  •  self  a  great  distinction  :  he  bestowed  it 
education  is  in  many  respects  a  great  mis-  upon  Eustace,  and  selected  him  to  l>e  his 
fortune,  both  to  the  pastors  themselves  confidential  adviser  and  companion  in  his 
and  to  the  flocks  whom  they  are  after-  illness  ;  in  those  trying  moments,  when 

wards  called  upon  to  direct  and  enlighten,  the  busy  scenes  of  life  are  gradually  fa- 

The  priests  taught  abroad  become  stran-  ding  Into  distance — when  wealth,  and  la¬ 
gers  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  lents,  and  worldly  distinction,  and  litcr- 

and  to  the  ideas,  habits,  and  character  of  ary  fame,  arc  felt  to  Ixj  worthless  and  vain, 
its  inhabitants  :  they  return  from  Doiiny,  The  qualities  which  insure  a  preference 
l.iftbon,  or  Salamanca,  instructed  In  the  over  others  at  such  a  time  must  be  solid 

history  and  doctrines  of  their  religion,  un-  and  amiable  ;  the  dying  man  docs  not 

contaminated  with  the  vices  of  society,  choose  a  com|>anion  on  account  of  the 
(for,  in  general,  the  morals  of  the  young  |x>ssession  of  rank,  wit,  fascinating  man- 
are  very  strictly  guarded  in  such  institu-  ners,  or  brilliant  talents  ;  but  he  naturally 
tions)  and  imbued  with  a  competent  share  wishes  to  have  at  his  bed-aide  a  friend 
of  classical  learning ;  but  of  common  life,  distinguished  for  good  judgment,  right 
«nd  its  imjxirtatit  duties,  they  must  be  feeling,  self-denial,  and  piety.  Eustace 
profoundly  ignorant ;  confinement  within  closed  the  eyes  of  his  highly-gifted  and 
the  walls  of  a  convent  must  cramp  the  in-  ena'nent  friend  ;  and,  in  1798,  published 
Reflect  and  confine  the  ideas  ;  and  they  an  elegy  to  his  memory,  dedicated  to  Earl 
too  frequently  undertake  to  teach,  when  Pitz william. 

they  have  themselves  to  learn  nearly  all  ,  , 

that  Is  Imponant  and  esscnUal  in  human  Mr  Enstace  was,  it  fteemn,  a  writer 
<*«ties.  In  these  placea  of  education  a  of  poetr^f ;  but  as  it  is  of  a  very  me- 
saluiary  system  of  equality  of  treatment  diocre  kind,  we  shall  not  impose  any 
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of  it  upon  the  reader,  and  shall  pro-  to  listen  and  to  siK'ak,  full  of  inlonnaima 
cccil  with  the  narrative  of  his  life.  o”  <^very  topic,  and  willing  to  commum. 

cate  the  results  of  his  extensive  observa. 

In  the  year  1601  Eustace  set'  out  on  tions  in  a  pleasant,  unattected  manner! 
a  tour  through  Germany  and  Italy,  as  the  To  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
tutor  of  Mr  Hoche,  a  young  Irishman  of  appearance  in  print  of  TheClatsical  Tour 
fortune.  The  education  of  the  Roman  in  Italy :  he  had  seen  the  manuscript 
Catholic  gentry  was  formerly  very  much  journal  of  Eustace,  and  earnestly  rccom. 
neglected,  both  in  England  and  Ireland  :  mended  its  publication,  of  which  the  mo. 
if  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  dest  author  had  previously  entertained 
my  ow'n  impressions  of  the  character  of  intention.  Dr  Clarke, 

Eustace,  I  shall  have  shown,  when  my 
short  sketch  is  finished,  how  peculiarly 
and  eminently  he  was  qualified  to  form 
the  hahits  of  young  men  into  all  that  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  accomplished 
gentleman  and  scholar,  and  to  repair  the 
liefects  of  early  tuition. 


no 

with  characteris¬ 
tic  zeal  and  kindness,  entered  into  a  neijo. 
tiation  with  Mawman  the  bookseller,  who 
paid  a  very  lil>eral  price  for  the  copy, 
right,  and  was  amply  remunerated  hv  an 
extensive  demand  for  the  work.  The 
Classical  Tour  of  Eustace  was  exiXTied 
Mr  Roche  un-  long  before  it  appeared  in  print :  the  notw 
fortunately  died  young,  before  the  benefits  actually  made  on  his  journey  formed  but 
of  his  tutor’s  system  could  be  fully  exhi-  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  work,  as  it  wiis  fi. 
hited  in  society.  nally  published  ;  many  quotations,  allu- 

The  state  of  Flanders  and  the  Penin-  sions,  and  comments,  were  added  by  dc- 
sula  having  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  grees,  as  subsequent  studies  threw  new 
Roman  Catholics  to  educate  young  men  light  on  his  extensive  subject ;  and  he 
for  the  priesthood  in  their  ancient  foreign  was  too  anxious  for  his  own  literary  re- 
seminaries,  a  college,  for  the  purpose  of  putation  to  print  so  large  a  work  without 
supplying  the  loss,  was  formed,  upon  an  ^the  most  mature  consideration.  He  add- 
extended  scale,  at  Maynooth,  in  Ireland,  ed  and  corrected  scrupulously,  lalwrious- 
and  the  post  of  one  of  the  Professors  was  ly,  and  slowly  :  the  effect  of  this  pnxess 
offered  to  Eustace  :  a  difference  of  opi-  has  been  to  take  off  from  his  descriptions 
nion  on  the  mode  of  tuition  caused  him  part  of  that  freshness  and  air  of  similitude, 
to  decline  this  offer ;  and  he  was  resident  w'hich  are  diminished  by  every  change  of 
at  different  periods  in  both  the  English  the  original  language ;  but  the  intrinsic 
Universities,  as  tutor  to  two  young  rela-  and  permanent  value  of  the  work  was 
tives  of  the  late  Lord  Petre,  the  generous  probably  increased  nearly  in  a  ratio  w  ith 
and  hopitable  patron  of  Geddes,  and  of  the  lalx)ur  bestowed  upon  it.  He  was  in 
all  Roman  Catholics  of  talents  and  worth  Italy  in  ISC'?,  and  his  book  was  not  pui)- 
who  wanted  his  a.-sistance.  The  earnest  lished  till  he  had  kept  and  considered  it 
recommendation  of  the  great  Protestant  for  the  long  period  of  eleven  years.  In 
Universities,  as  the  only  places  in  which  the  mean  time,  he  had  taken  a  journey 
young  Roman  Catholics  of  rank  and  for-  with  Mr  George  Petre  through  part  of 
tune  could  acquire  the  learning,  manners,  Dalmatia,  the  w'estern  coast  of  Greece, 
and  accomplishments  suited  to  their  sta-  the  Ionian  Islands,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  It 
tion,  was  a  proof  of  the  judgment  and  li-  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
I>erality  of  Eustace,  whose  mind  rose  in-  carry  into  effect  his  intention  of  publish- 
finitely  superior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  ing  an  a<,'count  of  this  second  tour  :  the 
usually  imputed  to  his  religious  profes-  objects  and  the  countries  which  he  then 
sion.  In  1805  he  was  resident  in  Jesus  saw'  have  been  frequently  visited  and  de- 
Collcge,  Cambridge,  with  Mr  George  scribed,  but  new  and  interesting  light 
Petre,  and  there  he  associated  on  friendly  w’ould  have  been  throwm  upon  them  by 
and  familiar  terms  w  ith  the  most  emi-  the  remarks  of  his  original,  inquu^ing,  and 

nent  literary  men  in  the  University.  Dr  enthusiastic  mind. 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  publication  of  Before  the  publication  of  the  Classical 
whose  extensive  travels  afterw'ards  ren-  Tour  in  Italy,  the  merit  of  Eustace  was 
dered  him  celebrated,  resided  in  Jesus  know’n,  and  duly  appreciated,  by  many 
College  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic  families  in 
fashionable  for  men,  inferior  in  every  w’ay  England,  and  by  some  eminent  men  in 
to  Dr  Clarke,  to  impeach  his  veracity,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  ridicule  his  prejudices  as  a  traveller ;  w’hom  he  had  met  occasionally  in  society 
but  the  world  has  done  ample  justice  to  during  his  residence  with  his  pupils  at 
his  works,  and  none  of  those  who  ever  those  places ;  but  his  character  was  mo» 
associated  with  him  could  differ  in  their  dest  and  retiring,  and  his  path  in  life 
opinion  of  his  extraordinary  qualities  and  comparatively  obscure,  till  his  work  made 
attractions  as  a  companion  ;  he  was  live-  him  generally  and  advantageously  kno'*" 
ly,  social,  good-humoured,  equally  ready  to  the  reading  world  ;  his  talents,  infnr- 
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ition,  and  principles^  were  cxhilnted  in  served  l»y  a  numerous  fraternity  of  Icarn- 
i  lKX)k  in  so  favourable  a  light,  that  liis  ed  and  holy  monks  ;  fumes  of  incense 
ciety  was  immediately  sought  by  emi-  ascended  daily  from  the  altars;  and  morn- 
nt  men  of  all  classes  and  i)ersuasions  ;  ing,  noon,  and  night,  the  tones  of  the  or- 
d  intimate  personal  acquaintance  aU  gan  and  the  notes  of  the  choir  echoed 
lys  confirmed  the  first  favourable  iin-  from  its  vaults.  In  1802  I  revisited  it. 
ession.  The  reader  of  his  l)ook  soon  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey'  strewed  the 
reeived  that  the  ruling  passions  of  Eus-  ground  ;  the  church  stood  strip{x.‘d  and 
:e  were  literature  and  religion,  and  that  profaned  ;  the  wind  roared  through  the 
was^an  enthusiast  in  both.  unglazed  windows,  and  murmured  round 

rr.1  *.1  r  »  I  1  •  the  vaults ;  the  rain  dropped  from  the 

rlie  title  of  Eustace  s  hook  IS  now  ,i,vement ;  the 

etty  generally  allowed  to^ue  a  nils-  royal  dead  had  been  torn  from  the  reposi- 
liner ;  It  IS,  HI  fact,  any  tiling  rather  tories  of  departed  greatness;  the  Inmes 
an  a  /  and  if  all  that  he  has  of  heroes  had  Iwen  made  the  play-things 
irrowed  from  MafFei,  Piranesi,  Nar-  of  children,  and  the  dust  of  monarchs 
ni,  Lanzi,  Freret,  Alontfau^on,  had  been  scattered  to  the  wind.  The 
id  others,  were  substracted>  little  clock  alone  remained  in  the  tower,  tolling 
)uld  be  left  to  which  the  author  every  quarter,  as  if  to  measure  the  time 
uld  justly  lay  claim.  He  appears,  jiermitted  lo  ihc  abomination  of  desolation^ 
oreover,  to  have  been  a  very  care-  and  to  record  each  repeated  act  of  sacii- 
is  observer,  as  the  error  he  has  lege  and  impiety.” 
minitted,  in  regard  to  the  covering  After  his  return  from  France,  Eustace 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  rather  lived  for  some  tintie  at  the  village  of 
,’kwardly  demonstrates  (see  Hob-  Chesterford,  in  Essex,  the  princi- 

iuse’s  Notes  to  the  Fourth  Canto  fecommcndaiion  of  which  was  its 

Chihle  Harold  )  ;  for  if  any  thing  "I 

11''.  1  ®  lightened  and  hospitable  friends,  at  wImisc 

the  world  may  oe  supposed  more  ,  was  always  a  welcome  guest :  he 

e-eminently  mteicsting  than  ano-  tiecome  more  deiKodent  on  society, 

that  travel-  inconsequence  of  the  gradual  decay  of 

r  a  Catholic  Priest,  it  is  the  glo-  sight.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1815, 

)US  r emple,  which  he  so  elabor-  and  was  collecting  materials  for  a  new 

L*Iy,  and,  in  some  respects,  so  in-  volume  of  his  tour,  when  the  pestilential 

rrectly  described.  But  though  he  exhalations  of  summer,  against  which  he 

ight  have  given  us  all  the  infor-  had  cautioned  others  in  his  travels,  Ik?- 

ation  contained  in  the  Classical  came  fatal  to  himself.  He  died  at  Naples, 

3ur,”  even  if  he  had  never  set  foot  universally,  deeply,  and  most  justly  la- 

Italy,  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  mented. 

a  very  skilful  and  useful  compila-  Eustace  was  rather  above  the  middle 
)n,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  learn-  and  stooiicd  habitually,  as  is  coni- 

g  is  digested  in  a  very  agreeable  with  short-sighted  and  studious 

rm,  and  which  the  classical  scho-  ‘!V" 

r  may  often  consult  with  advan-  ‘.'’f  "'I'’  bodily  wants  and 

personal  luxuries  were  secondary  consi- 

°  ‘  derations.  His  manners  had  that  quiet 

In  June  1814,  during  the  short  peace,  self-possession  which  is  suited  to  all  ranks, 
istace  w'as  invited  by  the  Lords  Car-  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  leaves 
•gton  and  Essex  to  accompany  them  a  man  at  full  liljerty  for  enjoyment  and 
an  excursion  to  France,  and  he  pub-  observation  in  society.  Of  his  powers  in 
on  his  return,  a  letter,  addressed  conversation  I  am  warranted  in  speaking 
>m  Paris  to  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  strongly,  for,  in  my  journey  through  life, 
wge  Petre,  in  which  he  gave  a  rapid,  I  have  never  met  with  or  known  so  de- 
t  clear  and  excellent  sketch,  of  the  lightful  and  inexhaustible  a  companion, 
■inges  made  by  war  and  revolution  in  I  have  sat  w’ith  him  after  breakfast,  that 
*t  unhappy  country.  This  little  work  most  pleasant  and  cheerful  of  meals,  and 
IS  so  popular,  that  eight  editions  of  it  listen^  to  him  for  hours  over  empty  ten- 
ire  sold.  A  beautiful  short  passage  cups,  till  noon  has  surprised  me,  and 
sj  be  quoted,  as  exhibiting  to  advan-  time  has  passed  uncounted  and  unnoticed. 
5*  the  feelings,  the  talents,  and  style  of  The  only  man  whom  1  ever  thought  near- 
e  author ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  no-  ly  equal  to  him  in  colloquial  talent  was 
t  Abbey  of  8t.  Denis,  near  Paris,  the  the  late  Dr  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  of 
burying-place  of  the  Kings  of  Cambridge,  of  whom  (  speak  diffidently, 
J—  having  only  |)asacd  with  him  a  single  at- 

'  1  beheld  St.  Denis  in  1790,— it  was  ternoon,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 


i 
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Sketches  in 

T!ie  expression  of  Eustace’s  counte¬ 
nance  was  intellectual  and  benevolent ; 
there  w'as  none  of  that  restless  mobility 
of  eye  and  feature  which  usually  indicates 
genius  ;  his  was  a  face  in  which  a  stran¬ 
ger  would  remark  only  the  complacency 
and  re|K)se  of  a  mind  at  case  ;  but  it  w'as 
lighted  up  with  peculiar  animation  w^hen 
subjects  were  discussed  which  interested 
him  nearly.  To  his  whole  character  the 
term  attractive  may  be  justly  applied  ; 
for  his  pupils,  and  all  who  knew  him  in¬ 
timately,  became  warmly  and  unalter¬ 
ably  attached  to  him. 

“  The  creed  of  Eustace,”  says  our 
author,  “  was  liberal  and  tolerant ; 
the  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  regulatctl  his  w’hole  life 
being  expressed  in  the  following  clo- 
(juent  passage  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Classical  Tour  in  Italy 

The  author  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
affecting  lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and 
Ithe  majestic  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind  ; 
and  neither  time  nor  experience,  neither 
reading,  nor  conversation,  nor  much  tra¬ 
velling,  have  weakened  that  impression, 
or  diminished  his  veneration.  Yet,  with 
this  affectionate  attachment  to  the  ancient 
faith,  he  presumes  not  to  arraign  those 
w'ho  support  other  systems.  Persuaded 
that  their  claims  to  mercy,  as  w’ell  as  his 
own,  depend  upon  sincerity  and  charity, 
he  leaves  them  and  himself  to  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  common  Father  of  all,  who, 
we  may  humbly  hope,  w  ill  treat  our  er¬ 
rors  and  our  defects  with  more  indulgence 
than  mortals  usually  shew'  to  each  other. 
In  truth,  reconciliation  and  union  are  the 
objects  of  his  w’armest  wishes,  of  his  most 
fervent  prayers :  they  occupy  his  thoughts, 
they  employ  his  pen  ;  and  if  a  stone  shall 
happen  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  re* 
mains  are  to  rcpt)se,  that  stone  shall  speak, 
of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  following  observations,  which 
conclude  the  Life  of  Eustace,  will 
sufficiently  exemplify  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Mr  Clayton's  book,  as  well 
as  the  chastened  and  pure  spirit  that 
pervades  it ;  and  will  fully  justify  us 
ill  recommending  it  to  parents  of 
every  ]>ersuabion,  as  not  only  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  but  as 
eminently  calculated  to  stir  up  in 
their  minds  a  love  of  learning,  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  great  pre¬ 
cepts  of  virtue  and  religion. 

The  example  of  Eustace  is  calculated 
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to  teach  students  the  very  useful  Ics&.ns 
of  humility,  patience,  and  industry.  He 
thought  so  humbly  of  the  journal  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  Classical  Tour,  that 
Dr  Clarke  had  great  dilRculty  in  prevail, 
ing  upon  him  to  publish  it;  mid  this  fed! 
ing,  whilst  it  doubled  the  value  of  public 
applause,  guarded  him  etlectually  from 
the  chance  of  disappointment ;  his  perse, 
vcrance  in  correcting  his  work,  and  his 
ardent  zeal  in  collecting  from  every  quar. 
ter  materials  for  illustration,  were  ad. 
mirablc.  There  is  no  general  rule  more 
usefully  applicable  to  all  the  pursuits  of 
life  than  that  w  hich  points  out  laUuir  as 
the  9nly  sure  road  to  excellence.  A  few 
names  of  eminent  men  may  be  quoted, 
who  ai>pear  to  acquire  know'ledge  l»y  a 
process  something  like  intuition,  \\ho  U*. 
come  wise  and  learned  w'ithout  saentirina; 
any  of  the  pleasures  or  enjoyments  of  shw 
cial  life  ;  but  these  instances  are  too  rare 
to  be  safely  relied  upon  as  examples ;  and, 
besides,  it  will  frequently  be  found,  on 
strict  investigation,  that  the  talent  of 
learning  without  apparent  labour  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  jxjwer  of  concentrating  tire  energy 
of  the  mind,  and  thus,  w  hat  was  want¬ 
ing  in  time  for  study  is  made  up  by  in¬ 
tensity  of  application.  The  habit  of  con- 
straining  the  attention,  and  fixing  it  with 
accumulated  force,  ujxin  any  rciiuired 
point,  has  been  recommended  with  tri¬ 
umphant  force  of  argument  by  every  emi¬ 
nent  writer  and  teacher  on  the  subject  of 
mind  and  its  powers,  from  Locke  to  the 
venerable  Professor  of  Logic,  Jardine  of 
Glasgow  ;  but  fame  cannot  be  the  jxirtion 
of  all  w'ho  study ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  those  who  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  cultivate  their  intellect,  to 
know,  that  they  w'ill  not  lose  their  reward, 
even  though  the  fruits  of  their  study 
shoufei  be  wholly  confined  to  themselves, 
or  a  very  narrow  social  circle.  If  any 
temporal  employment  can  be  truly  said  to 
bring  with  it  its  own  sure  recom|ienec, 
that  employment  is  diligent  study,  with* 
view  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  an  occupation  suited  to  all  st8tioW» 
circumstances,  and  ages  t  it  tends  tow* 
fine  and  embellish  social  conversat  » 


vhen  good  society  cannot  ba  pfocu* 
t  saves  a  man  from  the  dreadfu  w' 
^f  seeking  an  external  stimulus  in 
ichery,  gambling,  frivolous  company 
un  the  fearmi  alternative  of  counUiJ 
'eary  momenta  in  the 
ant  thought.  These  edvw^ 
duly  estimated  by  every  ®  . 

fe  and  manners;  bat 
r  of  sclf-amuseinent  and  self  r 

ivhkh  they  confer,  must  ^ 
rommend  the  pursuits  of 
strongly,  giving  to  the  mind 
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liirhuul  feclini;  of  complacency  and  indo- 
jXjMiicMRV,  and  thus  contribuiing  greatly 
to  happiness ;  yet  there  is  a  still  higher 
ground  which  the  advocate  for  literature 
may  securely  take  w'hen  lie  recommends 
it  as  a  regular  pursuit ;  the  improvement 
of  the  facilities  is  a  moral  duty.  Our  ob¬ 
ligations,  as  responsible  beings,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  rela¬ 
ting  to  ourselves,  tlie  second  to  society, 
and  the  third  to  our  Creator.  The  re¬ 
straint  of  apjx^tites  and  passions  within 
due  hounds  forms  but  one  branch  of  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  We  are  placed  on 
earth  as  candidates  for  immortality,  with 
a  very  limited  time  allowed  for  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  our  factilties  are  imperfect,  but  they 
are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  it  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved  how  fur  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  be  carried.  It  is  by  reason  that 
we  are  distinguished  from  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  seems  evident,  that  the  far¬ 
ther  and  higher  we  carry  this  distinction 
hy  our  own  clForts,  the  more  exactly  we 
are  fullilling  the  designs  of  our  Creator, 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  arc  not 
many  rational  beings  who,  viewing  time 
and  eternity  in  their  due  relation  to  each 
other,  can  pass  a  whole  day  of  life  with¬ 
out  rellecting,  in  some  part  of  it,  on  the 
nature  of  a  future  existence.  Much  of 
"hat  we  shall  be  hereafter  is  veiled  in 
mystery ;  but  we  have  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  an  increase  of  knowledge 
must  form  part  of  the  happiness  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  state  ;  and  we  are  using  some  of  the 
means  of  preparation  for  it,  which  are 
"ithin  our  reach,  when  we  avail  our¬ 
selves,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of 
those  inlets  of  wisdom,  the  senses  ;  of  the 
collected  knowdedge  of  past  ages,  and  of 
our  reasoning  powers. 

With  regard  to  society,  the  homage 
which  it  pays  to  genius  and  information 
may  be  called  universal,  for  the  savage  of 
the  forest  looks  up  to  the  civilized  and 
cultivated  European  as  a  superior  being. 


To  acquire  knowledge,  and  afterwards  to 
apply  it  in  furnishing  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  ignorant,  may  thus  be  consi- 
dered  a  social  duty.  There  arc  few  hu¬ 
man  t)eings  who  )x)sscss  an  influence  of 
more  fearful  resjxinsibility  than  that  of  a 
popular  author,  who,  having  |>assed  the 
early  {>art  of  his  life  in  acquiring  useful 
knowledge,  has  also  gained  the  talent  of 
arresting  attention,  when  he  invites  his 
readers  to  be  as  wise  os  himself;  pouring 
forth  light  on  his  subject,  from  the  stores 
of  his  mind,  as  from  an  inexhaustible 
fountain.  The  matured  fruits  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  become  fixed  upon  the  printed  page, 
are  gradually  made  known  in  foreign 
countries  by  translation,  and^re  carried 
by  the  rapid  intercourse  of  commerce  and 
civilization,  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
habitable  world.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that 
a  ready  pen,  a  logical  undcrst.mding,  a 
clear,  unahected,  and  expressive  style,  a 
store  of  wisdom  collected  from  nntiriuity, 
nature,  and  art,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  accessible,  are  most  jrowerful  in¬ 
struments  of  good  ;  and  that  the  diligent 
acquisition  of  such  powers  by  study,  by 
training  the  mind,  and  concentrating  the 
attention,  is  an  important  social  duty. 

And  when  a  man  fulfils,  to  the  Ircst  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  one  of  the  great 
designs  of  creation,  by  exalting  his  mind 
and  cultivating  its  power ;  when  under 
the  influence  of  charity,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  meaning  of  the  term,  he  applies 
the  wisdom  which  he  has  gained  to  the 
purix)?e  of  enliglitening  the  ignorance  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  when,  by  instruction,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  examples,  he  teaches  the  rich 
how  to  Use  prosperity,  the  poor  how  to 
support  want,  and  the  afflicted  how  to 
procure  consolation  ;  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  is 
not  neglecting  the  third  and  highest 
branch  of  his  obligations— his  duty  to  his 
Creator. 


■V'  •  t 
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A  Fragment, 

Have  I  not  lov’d  thee  with  a  love  that  few, 

E'en  in  their  most  romantic  hours,  have  felt  ? 

Have  not  my  vows,  to  cherish  thoughts  which  grew 
Within  my  bosom  of  thy  form  and  mind. 

Till  they  became  of  me  a  part — nay,  whole — 

Filling  with  joy  ineffable  the  soul,  ' 

And  with  unheard-of  gentleness,  been  true? 

Yea,  whilst  before  thy  image  1  have  knelt, 

In  silence,  and  in  twilight,  while  my  heart 
Seem’d  bursting  with  its  fondness — while  my  thought 
Center’d  in  thee — till,  like  the  ruby  wine 
Which  mingling  with  the  w'ave,  its  roseate  hue 
Transfuses, — thy  dear  spirit  seem’d  combin'd 
With  mine,  and  into  my  existence  wrought. 

With  power  to  change,  and  equal  it  with  thine. 

Well  have  1  lov’d, — and  love,  which  unto  some 
Has  more  of  earth  than  heaven,  was  both  to  me : 

For,  as  the  visions  of  hereafter  came 
Unto  the  hermit  in  his  secret  cell. 

So  have  the  dreams  of  angel  extacy 
Been  portion’d  to  my  slumbers ;  whilst  the  pain — 

The  more  than  mortal  anguish — I  have  known 
Of  earth,  and  its  enthralments,  plainly  tell. 

Love  !  that  thou  art  a  despot  in  thy  reign. 

Bearing  Death’s  dart — as  sceptre — on  thy  throne. 

And  binding  e’en  thine  own  with  Slavery’s  firmest  chain. 


Few,  few  have  felt  as  I  have  !  Call  to  mind 
That  first  enchanting  hour  I  gaz’d  on  thee : 

Calm  was  the  sky — unruffled  by  the  wind  ; 

Culm  too  the  surface  of  the  distant  sea : 

The  leaves  in  thy  sweet  bower  were  motionless. 

And  overhead  the  linnet’s  rustic  song  * 

Pour’d  forth  a  vesper  hymn  to  the  high  sun 
Then  in  his  glory,  shedding  his  last  smile  - 
O’er  the  eternal  hills.  Thou  wert  alone,  '  ■ 
Gazing  on  him,  and  drinking  in  the  while  * 
Thoughts  of  celestial'joy  in  realms  above,  '  '  ' 

Such  as  the  spirits  of  the  just  may  blessi  '  ' 

]  found  thee  so  intent,  thou  didst  not  know  ' 

Who  stole  upon  thy  meditation,  till  1  spoke 
Yet,  why  was  it,  that  o’er  thy  cheek  a  glow. 

E’en  more  ethereal  than  the  western  sky 
Put  on,  came — went — then  came  and  went  again> 
Like  noontide  shadows  on  an  emerald  mead 
Chasing  each  other  ?  Was  it  not  the  time— ' 

’I’he  old  luxurious  time  that  told  of  love, 

And  in  thy  heart  woke  up  ambitioudy  '  " 

A  lon^g  for  experience  of  the  bliss  ’  ^ 

MTiicn  sister  spirits  hold  in  worlds,  where,  fre^  • 
From  mortal  suffering,  they  may  think  of  this 
With  mingled  feelings  of  delight  and  pain— 

Pain  for  their  friends  below— flight  those  above  ? 
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place  for  a  criminal,  or  an  indolent, 
worthless  character,  as  an  old,  unre- 
forraed  one,  with  all  its  miseries. 
Such  a  person  is  unwilling  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  by  honest  labour,  be¬ 
cause  his  habits  are  irregular  and 
dissolute.  Now  it  is  very  clear,  that 
no  punishment  can  be  more  severe 
to  him  than  to  be  subjected  to  the 
rigid  discipline,  incessant  labour,  and 
complete  separation  from  corrupt  and 
tlissolute  habits,  which  he  must  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  welUgoverned  prison. 
Whereas  we  may  suppose  it  quite  a 
recreation  and  pleasure  to  a  depraved 
criminal,  to  enjoy  the  close  iind  un¬ 
disturbed  society  of  kindred  (spirits, 
for  a  week  or  two,  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  prisons,  where  their  con¬ 
genial  discourse  might  proceed  un¬ 
interrupted  from 

“  Morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve.** 

What  could  be  expected  from  this 
latter  state  of  things,  but  that  which 
has  been  but  too  hmgely  experienced, 
— a  fearful  and  alarming  increase 
of  crime  ? — while,  from  Uie  former 
system,  we  are  entitled,  as  far  as  hu¬ 
man  institutions  are  likely  to  fulbl 
their  ends,  to  expect  a  result  totally 
the  reverse ;  and  such  really  has  been 
the  case,  altliough  the  experiment 
has  only  been  partially  tried. 

U  may  seem  almost  superfluous 
now  to  ofler  any  argument  to  enforce 
the  expctliency  and  necessity  ^f  the 
several  branches  of  Prison  Discipline, 
seeing  the  Legislature  has  approved 
of  them  all  by  its  authoritative  sanc¬ 
tion  *.  The  Gaol  Act  bears  in  its 
preamble,  “  Whereas  due  clasxifi-- 
cation,  inspection,  regular  labour,  and 
employment,  and  religious  and  moral 
ifistrnciion,  are  essential  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  prison,  and  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  oftenders.”  This  wise 
and  admirable  Statute  entirely  super¬ 
sedes  all  discussion  on  the  exj^iency 
of  the  several  points  thus  recognised, 
and  yet  we  hope  it  will  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  unsuitable,  if  we  shall  now  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  of  these 
poinu,  as  introductory  to  what  we 
^lall  feel  it  necessary  to  say  upon 
tile  actual  state  of  the  Prisons  which* 
we  shall  review. 

Is/,  As  to  classification,.  This  is  a 
principle  which  canu(H  be  carried  too 


•  far.  Imprisonment,  considered  either 
as  intended  to  punish  or  to  refoni)  is 
most  perfect  and  effleient  when  it  is 
tmite  solitary.  The  more,  therefore, 
that  this  is  resorted  to  the  better, -I 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  correcting 
the  criminal.  But  as  solitary  im¬ 
prisonment  cannot  be  enforced  in 
many,  gaols,  owing  partly  to  the 
fault  of  their  construction,  partly  to 
the  number  of  criminals,  and  partly 
to  other  causes — such  as  the  diflicnliy 
of  finding  employment  for  them 
excepting  when  collected  in  bodies, 
we  are  compelled  to  put  up  with 
something  short  of  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  certain  great 
lines  of , separation  that  never  ought 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  women 
and  men  ought  to  be  kept  separated 
so  completely  as  to  prevent  all  cimh- 
mimication  of  any  sort ;  and  this 
can  ,  only  be  done  perfectly  when 
they  are  confined  in  separate  build¬ 
ings,  or  in  different  wings  of  the 
same  building.  Juvenile  offenikTs 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from 
more  advanced  criminals, —indeed, 
in  every  gaol,  boys  should  be  kept 
by  themselves.  Otfenders  commit- 

•  ted  for  trifling  matters  should  never 
be  mixed  with  those  charged  or 
confined  for  offences  of  a  ileeper 
dye ;  nor  should  the  untried  ever  be 
mixed  with  the  tried.  These  arc  a 
few  of  the  great  leading  distinctions 
that  should  everywhere  be  enforced. 

But  w'e  lament  to  say,  that  in 
Scottish  prisons  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  any  one  of  these  rules,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  the  first ;  and  even  that,  in 
many  prisons,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
properly  enforced,  from  their  defec¬ 
tive  construction.  ^  , 

^d,  Employment.  It  is  impossible 

that  any  prison  can  be  well  govern^ 

where  no  employment  is  provided  nr 
and  exacted  from  its  inmates  I 
Gaol  Act  declares  in  ^ 

visions,  ^ 

Uip  rooms  and  plac^ 
tile  exercise  of  la^ur  and  induitty* 
And  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
such  a  requisition  U  quite 
If  criminals  are  desperate  ,  , 

dened,i  there  is  no  method  so  nm 
to  subciue  add  retlann  them  as 
and' ipcessant  labour ;  and  i  • 
are  of  a  different  class,  peniten 
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campuiictious,  or  even  if  still  waver-  consists  of  this  class  of  jutsous.  In- 
iiig  and  undecided  between  good  struction  is  therefore  most  neces- 
aiul  bad,  what  other  plan  can  be  de-  sary  to  them  ;  by  withholding  it 
vised  so  likely  to  wean  them  from  from  them  when  they  are  in  our 
evil  habits  and  associations,  and  to  power,  we  may  be  said  to  assist  in 
contirin  them  in  those  of  industry  their  farther  degradation.  Every 
and  virtue.^  We  consider  employ-  gaol  should  have  attached  to  it  a 
incut  as  perfectly  indisnensable  in  schoolmaster  and  a  cliaplain, — men 
every  prison,  both  witn  reference  W'ho  should  be  selectetl  with  great 
to  the  criminals  and  to  the  public ;  care,  and  who  should  be  liberally 
for  when  judiciously  conducted,  not  paid,  that  they  may  be  induccil  to 
only  may  a  large  saving  in  expense  bestow  their  labour  not  by  halves, 
be  effected  to  the  public,  but  a  part  but  heartily  and  wholly.  And  it 
of  the  earnings  may  also  be  given  to  is  proper  to  encourage  benevolent 
the  criminals  themselves,  in  order  to  and  pious  individuals  to  visit  the 
stimulate  their  exertions.  prisoners,  to  converse  with  and  in- 

Every  prisoner,  therefore,  if  prac*  struct  them  ;  but  always  with  the 
ticahltf  ought  to  be  employed  at  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Ma- 
soincthing.  As  to  those  who  are  gistrates,  who  ought  to  regard  siitdi 
sentenced  to  iniprisonmcntf  there  can  persons  as  the  most  efficient  auxilt- 
be  no  scruple  about  setting  them  to  aries  in  their  system  of  Prison  Dis- 
work  ;  they  can  be  compelled  to  work  ciplinc. 

for  their  own  support,  and  also,  if  \Pe  have  thus  touched  upon  tliese 
it  be  necessary,  to  repair  the  injury  three  great  leading  brandies  of  Prison 
they  have  done  to  society,  or  any  of  Disdpline.  They  mutually  assist  and 
its  members.  But  there  is  more  enforce  each  other.  Criminals  will 
difficulty  about  employing  debtors  work  best  when  separated  from  those 
and  untried  criminals.  Few  necd^  associates  who  might  corrupt  them, 
debtors^  however,  would  fail  to  avail  and  tempt  them  to  idleness  ;  and 
themselves  of  any  facilities  that  they  will  also  be  farther  induceil  to 
*niglit  be  afforded  to  work,  in  order  apply  to  industry,  if  they  are  in¬ 
to  support  themselves  and  their  fa-  structed  as  to  the  necessity  and 
milies;  and  untried  criminals  would'  pleasure  of  it,  and  made  to  taste 
certainly  work  if  they  were  to  gain  of  its  advantages.  Unless  the  pri- 
additional  comfort  by  it,  as  is  found  son,  however,  be  constructed  in  such 
fo  be  the  case  in  the  working  gaols  a  manner  as  to  afford  room  for  c/u^- 
ui  England.  Besides^  where  the  sys-  si/ication  and  employment,  we  can- 
fem  is  established, 'U  would  become  not  expect  to  put  these  rules  in  force 
a  reproach  to  be  idle,' and  all  kinds  of  in  a  beneficial  manner.  Great  at- 
prisoners  would  stimulate  each  other,  tention  is  therefore  to  be  given  to 
Necessary  and  desirable  as  era-  the  proper  construction  of  the  build- 
ployment  in  gaols  is,  we  are  sorry  to  ing  ;  and  iu  order  to  give  due  effi- 
wy,  that  it  is  yet  quite  unknown  in  ciency  to  every  other  engine  brought 
almost  any  Scottish  prison  ;  it  forms  into  operation  within  a  prison,  there 
1)0  part  of  their  discipline,  to  which  is  one  which  is  always  found  most 
:au8e  many  of  their  evils  are  most  efficient,  both  for  governing  and  re- 
dearly  and  undeniably  owing.  forming  the  prisoners,  and  that  is, 

3d,  In  the  third  place,  we  shall  nrojwrr  inspection.  The  eye  of  the 
tnerely  notice,  as  an  indispensable  Iceejier  witnessing  all  the  actions  of 
'art  of  a  proper  system  of  Prfson  his  inmates  in  their  yards,  and'wards, 
l^iteipUne — Religious  and  Moral  In-  and  cells,  has  a  wonderful  efficacy 
tn^tiom.  In  the  present  stete  of  in  promoting  order,  and  keeping  alive 
'®cicty  in  our  large  towns,  there  are  inausiry.  It  is  always  found,  that 


u  a  p^eat  measure  to  secure  these  those  persons  only,  aad  one  at  a  time, 
requisites,  and  the  dnef  thing  that  is  whose  length  of  conlinement  requirTu 
now  a-wanting  is  to  secure  a  good  for  hcalt^ 

system  of  internal  regulation.  Sejiaration,  both  by  day  and  night,  is 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  principle  of  all  improvement,  and 
perusal  of  an  excellent  memoir  pre-  ^  degree  of  separation  that  will 

sented  by  Mr  Brebber,  keeper  of  Glas-  bring  with  it  additional  perfection, 

gow  Bridewell,  to  the  Magistrates,  favours  eyery  s|)ecies  of  reform.  It 

preparatory  to  the  enlarging  that  es-  contamination  which  the  old 

UbUment,-  in  which  thst  intelli- 

gent  and  experienced  ^rson  delivers  'IT^terfr^ 

hw  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  „f , he  hardened  heart,  and  it  i,  lb* 
Prison  Diuipline  at  large,  though  timatc  and  only  method  of  coinpellint 
chieny  with  reference  to  Houses  of  them  to  bend  under  lawful  authorUy«  1 
C/Orrection.  Xhese  sentimeqts  are  en*  do  not  mean  by  this  mode  of  continement 
titW  to  much  weight,  frorti  the  ex-  that  they  .should  be  shut  pp  from  the 
perience  which  MrBrehnerhas  had  light  of  human  countenance;  on  the 
upon  the  subject  of  them,  and  there-  contrary,  no  gloom  of  solitude  could  op. 
fore  we  quote  them  with  much  plea-  press  them  ;  tliey  would  be  seen  by  the 
sure,  confirming  the  views  which  supefintendent  daily,  and  occasionally  by 
we  have  now  stated.  chaplain  and  teacher;  besides,  the  ser. 

vants  would  nece'isarily  require  to  visit 
Male  and  female  prisoners  shpuld  in-  them  not  less  than  eight  times  a^iay, 
variably  be  confined  cither  ih  separate  wjth  victuals,  w'ork,  fee.  This  would 
houses  OP  distinct  wings.  conipleteljr  prevent  the  delinquent  from 

They  should  be  kept  in  solitary  con.-  sinking  into  that  sullen,  insensible  condi- 
iinement,  each  in  a  cell  of  proportioned  tion  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  which,  in 
dimensions,  for  working  gnd  sleeping,  some  rare  instalices,  is  said  to  k  the 
perfectly  dry,  well  lighted,  ^mished  wifh  effect  of  long  and  close  solitude, 
suitable  liedding,  and  planned  so  far  as  ^he  method  of  treatment  which  «s 
practicable  to  prevent  communication,  now  partly  detailed,  if  it  only  get  a  fair 
and  at  same  lime  to  preserve  ventilation,  trial,  and  if  the  sentence  be  of  any  toler- 
Their  condition  should  be  rendered  as  able  deration,  ippat  in  time  become  » 
tolerable  as  their  cases  will  admit,  great  *  painfully  irksofoe,  and  so  weary  and  dis. 
regard  being  continually  paid  to  cleanli-  jress  the  offender,  that  he  will  inevitably 
ness,  w  hich  is  the  parent  of  health, — and  |n  the  end  be  subdued  ;  qt  same  time  if 
10  wholesome  air,  which  is  life  itself.  Theiy  it  should  be  considered  insufficient,  or 
victuals  should  be  coarse,  but  sufheiehi  inapplicable  tp  the  chastisement  of  dis. 
for  the  due  support  of  health  ;  and  as  the  orderly  wandeyefs,  sturdy  beggars,  and 
influence  of  diet  upon  the  human  tem-  other  offenders  whose  period  of  confine- 
perament  is  infinitely  powerful,  no  un-  ment  does  noi,  on  an  average,  exceed  ten 
necessary  indulgence,  either  in  quantity  or  days,  under  such  circumstances,  and  on 
quality,  should  be  allowed.  In  all  cases  purpose  to  gat  those  pests  to  soacty  pul 
•  of  correctiotuU  improvement,  seclusion  to  hard  labour,  and,  if  po$sibla» 
forms  jvart  of  the  punishment ;  and,  ex-  ed  off,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  tread- 
cefH  in  cases  of  urgent  emergency,  the  mill,  which,  to  v?»g*‘«*'** 

.  visiting  of  friends  should  be  altogether  with  short  sentences,  might  be  an  excel- 
prohibited ;  and  it  is  indispensably  re-  lent  instrument  of  punishment, 
quisite.that  no  diet  should  be  permitted  , 

to  come  within  the.  walls,  or  anything  Having  ventured  to  offer  these 
allowed  but  the  fare  of  the  house,  unless  preliminary  observations,  we 
it  arise  from  their  own  industry.  They  proceed  to  review  tbe  state  of 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  cut  discipline  in  Scotland;  and 
off  for  the  time  IVom  all  intercourse  with  ^  first  lay  before  oiw  readers  the 
that  society,  the*  peace  and  security  of^  ^ent  relating  ^.U,  given  by  l^.So- 
which  they  have  disturbed.  '  Such  re-  for  the  Improvement  of  PnW> 

"7  i*'®  Discipline, in  ih# sUOi 

lendercst  mercy,  compared  with  that  Irt-  •rr  »  ^  ^  _ 

dnlgencc  which  fosters  and  tends  to  ruin,  It  is  ttow  (tf^  'sav)  half  a  ceW 

instead  of  saving  its  unfortunate  victim.  Since' 

The  prisoners  should  he  constantly  kept  8cotlaii4  ISi  did 

at  work  in  their  soKtarj  cells  daring  the  fetisivo^  ssiihOtft  ^ 

Hay,  allowing,  however,  a  reasonable  time  rally  aithout  water**  Since  that  ps'jjl 
fit  mc^s  and  cxerc^  in  the  opep  air,  to  hut  iitlle  Jktip  Mtkeo  place  m 
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condition  of  these  gaols ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  concealed,  that  there  it  no  part  of  the 
Cnitei  Kingdom  in  which  Prison  Dlscip^ 
line,  u  so  neglected  as  in  Scotland,  In 
the  interesting  “  Notes”  of  Mr  Gurney, 
made  on  a  visit  thither  in  the  year  IB  18, 
he  states,  that  these  places,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  “  no  ‘  airing  grounds,  no 
change  of  rooms,  and  no  religious  ser¬ 
vice  and  that  the  filth  was  in  many  of 
them  beyond  description.  The  prisons 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Burghs,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty,  are  nearly  all 
old  buildings.  Many  of  them  form  a 
part  of  the  ancient  town-hall,  or  court¬ 
house  ;  they  have  no  yards,  and  are  alike 
insecure,  incommodious,  and  unfit  for  any 
long  period  of  confinement.  It  is  some- 
M’hat  surprising,  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  magistracy  in  othCT  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  actively  ’  engaged'  In  the 
amendment  of  thdr'  gaols,  Viat  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  these  important  duties  should 
generally  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  Scotland.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  defective  condition  Of  the  gaols 
in  that  country  is  Unknown ;  the  work  of 
Mr  Gurney  renders  ignorance  on  such  a 
subject  impossible. 

it  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
ihat  there  arc  honourable  exceptions  to 
these  remarks.  Among  others,  the  Bride- 
Hcli  at  Edinburgh  has  undergone  consi¬ 
derable  improvement:  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  spirit  with  which  the  Magistrates  of 
Glasgow  have  undertaken  the  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  County  and  City 
Bridewell,  reflects  upon  them  the  highest 
credit,  and  cannot  fail  to 'be  of  essential 
i^ervice,  in  awakening  the  attention  and 
stimulating  the  activity  of  their  brother 
Magistrates*.  ' 

Altbbug'b  tlijC  aescription  here  given 
ue  extremely  humiliating,  we  must 
confess  that  it  states  no  more  than 
what  is  literally  true.  Excepting  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  the  rapid 
extensiott  of  which  absolutely  de¬ 
manded  new  gaols,  our  Scottish 
prisons  are  now  little  different  from 
what  they  were  when  the  benevo¬ 
lent  footsteps  of  Howard  entered 
th^i,  fifty  years  ago.  It  must  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline  has  been  sadly  neglected  a- 
mong  us«  Why  it  is  so  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  surely  <jaite  as  necessary  In  this 
part  of.  the  kingdem  as  farther  south- 
Ouj^jl^I^gigtrgies  and  Criming 

startled  at  the  increase  of  crime 
which  we  ,have  witnease4  of  late 


years,  have  often  adverted  with  re¬ 
probation  to  the  state  of  our  prisons- 
Vet  whether  it  is  that  their  zeal, eva¬ 
porated  in  the  expression  of  a  little 
lofty  abhorrence  of  crime,  and  elo¬ 
quent  indignation  at  the  badness  of 
gaols,  or  that  it  was  dioked  by  the 
multitude  of  other  cares  and  avoca¬ 
tions,  so  it  is,  that  in  this  most 
important  business  nothing,  or  next) 
to  nothing  whatever,  has  been  done  ; 
an  houourable  exception  will  be  made 
of  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  although  the  subject 
has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  already,  we  feel  it  to  he  our 
duty  again  strongly  to  urge  it  upon 
the  serious  attention  of  our  country¬ 
men. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
we  can  scarcely  marvel,  if  in  many 
considerable  districts  of  Scotland, 
Prison  Discipline  has  been  little  at¬ 
tended  to;  for  whether  it  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  independent  character  of 
the  people — their  being  thinly  spread 
over  extensive  districts — or  to  the 
virtuous  and  laborious  nature  of 
their  occupations,  or  to  all  these 
causes  combined,  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  many  of  these  prisons  never,  or 
very  rarely,  contain  a  prisoner.  Thus 
Mr  Gurney,  in  his  journey  along  the 
east  coast,  found  many  prisons,  even 
those  of  county  towns  and  large  dis¬ 
tricts,  void  of  inhabitants.  lie  found 
none  in  the  gaol  of  Dunbar^ — in  Cu¬ 
par  only  one  prisoner, — in  Dundee 
none, — at  Montrose  only  one  desert¬ 
er, — and  no  prisoner  at  all  in  the 
gaols  of  Arbroath,  Brecliin,  Forfar, 
Or  Kinross.  The  places,  indeed,  fit¬ 
ted  for  their  reception,  he  found  bad 
enough  ;  but,  as  be  remarked,  it  was 
a  happy  circumstance  they  were  so 
seldom  occupied. 

Where  crime  abounds  so  little,  and 
the  prisons  are  so  seldom  occupic<l, 
all  that  seems  requi.site  in  the  way  of 
Prison  Discipline  is,  that  the  gaol 
should  be  kept  clean  and  wholesonu'. 
^  Every  facility  should  he  afforded  to 
any  unfortunate  being,  whose  crinrirs 
or  misfortunes  may  introtluce  him  to 
thesw  ahodfiS>  to  follow  useful  and 
.profitable  employment ;  and  the 
Clergy  ought  to  consider  the  gaols  as 
parts  of  their  parishes,  (whi^  they 
generally  overlook,)  and  the  prisoners 


*  Bialk  Itepoit'ef  fiaettiy  for  Improvenseot  of  Prisou  Discipline,  page  67. 
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as  not  the  least  necessitous  of  their  before  they  enlarged  their  Bridewell 
flock's.  '  •  ^  «  and' to  their  care  and  praisewonhv 

•  And  as  the  building  generally  are  exertions  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
exactly  as  described  in  the  Report,  city  are  indebted  for  the  best  Bridc- 
“  parts  of  the  ancient  town-hall  or  well  in  the  kingdom, 
court-house,'*  and  therefore  neces-  Happy  would  it  be  for  Scotland  if 
sarily  most  incommodious,  insecure,  prisons  were  so  thinly  inhabited 
and  unwholesome,  being  in  the  midst  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  in 
of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town,  the  situations  to  which  we  hare  now 
and  without  any  airing  yard, — care  adverted.  Then  indeed  she  might 
should  be  taken,  whenever  a  new  gaol  claim  for  herself  that  eminence  in 
becomes  necessary,  to  remove  it  to  morality  and  virtue  which  is  some- 
a  fitter  and  more  convenient  situa-  times  ascribed  to  her.  But,  unfor- 
tion,  w’here  some  ground  may  be  had,  tunately,  crime  seems  to  keep  pace 
and  a  free  circulation  of  wholesome  with  the  progress  of  population  and 
air  can  be  obtaiiietl.  Yet  we  are  sorry  wealth  ;  and  in  those  districts  wbenj 
to  observe,  that  in  a  groat  variety  of  manufactures  are  much  establislicd, 
instances  occurring  within  the  last  and  in  large  towns,  prisons  are  as 
few  years,  this  obvious  rule  has  been  much  required,  and  as  well  filled,  in 
overlooked — nay,  we  believe  that  in  proportion,  as  in  the  south.  InKdin- 
aoine  instances  where  the  old  gaol  burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
might  have  been  removed,  the  site  Inverness,  Dumfries,  and  in  other 
has  been  pertinaciously  retained.  This  towns,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
was  particularly  the  case  in  a  Royal  that  the  discipline  of  the  gaols  be 
Burgh  not  twenty  miles  from  the  wel  lattended  to,  and  that  the  provi- 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  wliich,  so  per-  sions  of  the  Gaol  Act  be  either  cx- 
verse  were  the  Magistrates,  so  deter-  tended  to  them  by  the  Ijcgislaiurt, 
mined  to  refuse  every  thing  like  or  enforced  by  the  Magistrates. 
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cross  the  Calton-Hillr  A  few  years  But  passing  over  these  particu* 
ago  Bridewell  was  situated  on  an  lars^  we  shall  notice  what  we  €onsi« 
unfrequented  path  over  the  hill,  but  der  to  be  radical  and  inexcusable  de« 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  road,  fects  in  the  internal  management  of 
it  may  be  said  now  to  be  only  a  this  gaol.  .While  we  advert  to  these 
few  steps  from  the  centre  of  the  circumstances,  wc  are  far  from  wish* 
city.  Externally,  these  two  places  of  ing  to  lay  the  blame  of  them  on  the 
confinement  have  something  pictu-  Governor — we  believe  him  to  be  a 
risque  in  their  appearance — Bride*  person  really  desirous  of  promoting 
well  has  the  look  of  a  foreign  mo*  the  intprovement  and  reformation  of 
nastery,  and  the  handsome  and  mo*  his  prisoners  ;  hut  though,  perhaps, 
ilcrn  appearance  of  the  gaol,  and  of  he  might  somewhat,  and  in  a  slight 
the  Governor’s  house  situated  on  an  degree,  remedy  the  defects,  they 
eminence,  towering  over  the  rest,  must  be  chargeable  in  a  very  great 
prixluce  a  fine  effect,  when  viewed  degree  upon  the  public, 
either  at  hand  or  at  a  distance,  as  In  the /iW/ place,  classification  is 
they  tend  much  to  heighten  the  pe-  by  no  means  practised  to  the  extent 
culiurity  of  the  surrounding  scene*  that  it  should  be.  Old  and  young 
ry.  But  it  is  with  the  interior  of  offemlers  are  mixed  togetlicr  ;  so  are 
these  celebrateil  prisons  that  we  have  the  tried  and  the  untried,  and  crimi* 
to  do,  and  in  comparison  with  their  nals  of  all  descriptions,  without  any 
internal  management,  their  outward  separation.  They  are  assorted  after  a 
appearance  is  really  of  little  conse*  kind  of  way,  into  classes,  but  on  no 
quence.  fixed  principles.  Bands  of  idle  cri* 

As  to  the  gaol,  it  is  large  and  minals  used  to  spend  tbe  day  tege* 
commodious.  There  are  in  it  sevtn  ther,  strolling  about  the  day-rooma 
divisions,  or  wards,  which  have  day*  and  yards;  and  it  was  impossible  that 
rooms  and  yards  attached  to  them  they  could  thus  pass  their  time,  in 
sufficiently  large.  These  seven  di*  close  and  corrupting  association,  with- 
visions  would  afiford  considerable  out  making  one  another  worse, 
scope  for  classification  ;  but  unfor*  Hence  it  happened,  that  outragea 
tunately,  from  the  want  of  a  debtor’s  were  continually  occurring  among 
prison,  one  vf  tbe  wards  is  appro*  them.  Very  lately,  a  daring  outrage 
priated  to  debtors, — that  is  the  east*  was  attempted  by  a  body  of  these 
ern  tower,  the  largest  division  in  criminals ;  they  broke  down  one  of 
the  prison.  The  western  division,  the  gates,  and  attempted  to  over* 
or  tower,  is  employed  as  an  Infir*  power  the  turnkeys,  but  they  were 
inary,  when  necessary,  and  when  not  reduced  to  submission,  and  now,  for 
so  used,  it  also  is  employed  for  the  some  time,  they  have  been  locked  up 
debtors.  The  women  occupy  a  third  in  their  cells.  The  gaol  being  crowd- 
ward  ;  so  that  there  remain  only  ed,  they  are  locked  up  two  iu  each 
Jiwr  to  accommodate  the  men  pri-  cell,  without  having  any  thing  to  do* 
soners,  by  which  the  classification  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ruinous 
is  limited  in  a  very  undue  d^p'ee.  and  destructive  ? 

It  must  be  adinitteil  that  this  gaol  The  second  great  defect  is  tlm 

is  airy,  clean,  and  wholesome.  The  oi  employment.  Jn  this  gaol 

<iict  is  good,  sufficient,  and  comfort*  the  men  do  nothing  at  all.  It  was 
able.  The  bedding,  perhaps,  is  not  not  constructed  at  first  witli  proper 
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•  Frwn  the  name  of  Mr  Momr,  the  Gotii<ftor,— .VTe  by  no  wenitf  deM|0 
the  Marne  of  the  fxulty  state  of  Erkletre!!  on  its  <5t|nrtenced  Goerenor*  W< 
to  be  inioemri)  by  a  Wvefy  Mre  of  ctvttrthi^  iHhitiwH,  aiHt  serfresjJne  f 
I  be  state  of  Bhde^roll  is  \'rrT  p^.Tnicip«$. 


^  ,V/k>,V  J^'  \.VCV.«1  .VA.^ 

.li. «  1-,*  tVf  iV  ^•C 

.  •h^'^m:±skM  jwwsj*|j6W^  tWt  4-*V‘  it  «i^'V4  >e  iiM*.'W.^«  *»  tiwv^ 

v.t  *Mn*  iW  ’iithire  tW*4  >t«Nn<M 

r  t'i.»«,W  t«s  t^i?  >W>l4kl  W 

.V  :  v^  :'ir  v  t W  i  >  Kv  i ;  4i)*ii  >«♦  ikM» 

»  i*r  .»f‘  -i  ;ict  ilmI  %W  jwr>K  i  ii;  liiioU^  iW  issWsc  .bo*  Nfn 

.  j.xv;  H.  •Wf  •i'«  l^jl  >t*r  tfc ,'tv4»f^>v«  x«i  iW  itvi^hrex  ilk  ♦ 

>  AU:,Vvr  s  f:l!k.V  IW  A  »'>  V4  |\nViWA  e>^ 

jk  ..*  Kr  AvMiArU  iktii  ^9m*^  iA  a  iV!\*cs;  kiA{\^tiiH  |^&^(t«^«kUK 

liAikAr  Al  C*>r^  i  Wiliti.^,  te  <.*Wtx  tliAt 

^.vtvia.  iV  lii  ^lrv^W«WI>  aa 

TcV  4::>fAl  askI  rAstKvA)  lAkill  t»l  kl  >;  isk  iv\<h.  Nr  a*iv^*aI  »*'  i>  u*Alvr 
V  :>«:  it  k$  i,v  ^^Wmiiwaa  it  A«>uu  ir  a  xiMk'li  f^'tWNUNk^ 

.  tV'Juvk  K  MIAAl  Kji>V  ^Allsf  AH**  I  ^►  ibs'tw^ 

■Alf  :  >Ct  »k‘W  II  »  iK^UNTA^i  AUiK  tWxifA.  A  W  <10* 

i\«rr>;W  <TVAit^  ^NAfubkxAt  aihI  ;xk  u^»  «  <AU,>r  au)um  it»  aaKa. 

xTvAvT  **r  --V)c  Uk  K.tiA  N\>*  v,>r  iN'  nrt  t  a:fv>Al  lo 

.-A  A  N^  MkMA  AIkI  UV*  K*Ji>  xX\A*kMtAUk.  I  hc  V  AIV 

.iicsHix  f>  iNrvniMitvAK  liuA  t\>  Ur  Iv  Kmtsi  m  ii  o4'  ih< 

a^4au'Y4  lN^«iA\  tIvA  x'^siX  t»»  Aiki  mi'aa:\U>  N»*Wx  ihx'i^li  (it^ 
i:‘.\i..r  ri  o' Ua%v'' wv^k^WiTiuUrm*  a  ama  Up  x^bj,viKnv»t^  aikI  ia 

>t>:7^p,  but  iWy  cAnuAAkuiA4;v  Attsl  >x.>klv.A  k>cvt«  |M\xUix'4i\t‘  j>X)xl 
.  .«  AU.itU)n»  ihe  Ilk'Al  vNNTi  ApliUj^  IU«  x!kv{«.  AV  xKo  thmk  iNa)  It  lUi|jj}6l 

A'.Vxl  «x>4iv<r>Ali«»M  aII  %U>  ^Mvviuxv  a  ktnv  vAhiun  xrtU'i  iUi 
.'ACx  ikM  limly  AlUl  lUrir  A^^XriilrA  >«HIII.a  U'k>»  Alkl  WUxi  W  kxJxSi  iW 
•  ?  ihc-  vAUMP  orlK  ktti  Uk<«i^  t^ilN  iiuiu^  xVlAliiitlUc'UtS- 
.Kviiip  is  «^Kx  r  xvibx  A  wry  u*  iv«\«iis  iWuu  av  imuai  ua«p  x'iUrA 

.K».;A  x\Hkt:ViAMx>^  hAA  UtWjl  Urn  liHMiVk  AxIxJiv^nAxsI  l\'  lNp»r  liiilixi*  aikI 

'A.I.  »  uixvi.  W  wiw  uAx  w  frr4i>\*;A ,  init  AkttKpx'A^xJKAixxUn^oiikl 

'wn'-a;  ihr  \>riAx'ur?A  irxiaii  A«yn^  «k>ui  iiwj>iiv  ikAi  kxVtxM  x'f  tiA^vriAskiK 
.\’x>  »p  A\»:kii^>xviiiusv>  Aih>:hrr  ;  t>ui  twrui  lu  Ui  ulr>^WK»hK>h  u  ai 
"  »>  i*>.aUt  im^VAAilxir  K'  ^MYVrul  >r»l  A'^kAiUin^x  AM.i  x^xmij  ixi  >«tu<r6 
x^AiiiittuuwiiWAi  by  >iH>Akiu^.  InihU  a  iraUxWiixV  >«itii;ii  («  AxX'i\u  aUmv'cI  « 
''ikx  rvYU  ih<»  iiHsn  aikl  vkxMiirii  x'AU  ixVtrAiuyi  U'  usAn)  bouwlr#*  rbiU 
:AA:A;Ain  a  c^umuuix'AUxMkx  *\it4  xJivn  o4[‘ x  uv  aw4  » s’nw'hrUu<>ji »  aimA 
Atirr  iHyv  ajw  ixKkcxI  up  Ix't  ibr  lu^hl*  aa  |\x  auxhIut  x'Ui*  vM'  ortvMiuonix  via.^ 
Urx  CiA  rUUkUkUuiCAlY  tVvUU  iUW  i'YtU  \A|:tAlklA  AtlU  liUNAixIrrix  imAxXiiX.  XXAk 

i^AfKithrc  by  lixwuA  ai'  a  hx>i«' cui  x\o  ihink  ihAi  ibr  J'rvAxUAliH  a  ubi 

aSwvx' jijt' dxHvn*  Kmt  ihr  pur|KXArK  ixt'  Iv  a  uivVki  xlt'AUAWrrMiftiiHf  \»l' puuwlK 

^ruaUikui.  J'br  buAiuTAAxM*  iuuiuaI  iurul*  rhcrr  aaa  xuir  *rl  A*^'iuf? \n 
v**irupiwm  |u\wrdft  iu  ibiA  aaxI  )4A<r«  lirhUAriU  u  wa*  (UAivxk  Uaw«  \^«, 

'•  i  A  ttuuurr  Aiuki^  UDchtN'irU^  aihI  in  a  Uxr  pAil  <S  ibr  Uuiyr.  xxlirrv 
xWiv  iHUhiu^  itt  ihr  »)A(itiii  pur*  (hrru  wa»  uo  vm'uUiiuu  at'  au*  I'bo 
o(  wuriiu|i>  ur  oibrruiwk  lA  ikiatxt  u  aa  liwi  Appiwxl  lo  a  imax>Iuua 
xxAuitriAxH  iix  ill  ^«>kri,  UrHlrwrU  tixr  %MrkA,  auxI  AUrruAnU  ii 

»*  A  tMlUpWlir  UUVMUlOY  iu  it«  pIXATUi  UAA  aUowtxI  10  br  tprlll  Ml  iIh?  AMr« 
4i)U  Auuur  ivroruiAiiou  ol  iii*  Thr 'i‘rwii»i-*MiU  bA>  Ihitm  iUa* 
»»ost  iouUly  caUcxI  ior.  coMUuUYik  but  il  %>aii  »\Hirvx>iy  brwiixi 

Nxiihinj*  rtiK'iiul  tfAuU'xiouowiih*  i\»  bAxu  IiaU  a  tAir  iiui ;  it  ou^bi  lo 
"Ml  A  Urieu  AiUiuxUi  briii^  buiii  ix>  bAvr  Ixrtru  rlArtxi  iu  a  in  tlu» 

*br  i)t>ut«>  oil  AU  cuiirelv  liiilbmil  (AiUrik  I'w  ixmAC  of  II  lulyibt  bo 
V^bm.  iu  vrhich  cubAi  llio  iirtAAiil  bouAO  oAAiiy  coiitrivru  mi  bo  ApiiUni  lo  aomio 
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and  we 'cannot  conceive  why  the  same  ailniitte<l  by  a  hole  cut  over  the  door 
results  should  not  be  felt  here,  if  the  which  is  always  a  bad  contrivance* 
same  means  were  as  judiciously  and  because,  besides  admitting  a  very  in’ 
hrmly  put  in  practice.  adequate  supply  of  air,  it  gives  a  fa- 

The  earnings  from  Bridewell  are  cility  to  the  prisoners  to  converse,  ,if. 
trifling.  The  work  carried  on  is  ter  being  locked  up  for  the  night, 
spinning,  knitting  stockings,  and  Hammocks  have  lately  been  introdui 
picking  oakum.  The  annual  expence  ced  into  the  cells  for  the  prisoners  to 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  gains  sleep  in ;  and  as  the  doors  are  kept 
£.3S0,  so  that  it  annually  costs  the  open  during  the  day,  the  lodging 
public  a  great  deal  of  money.  does  not  appear  to  be  bad, — particu^ 

As  to  the  other  two  places  of  con-  larly  when  the  prisoners  are  so  few 
finement  in  Edinburgh,  viz.,  the  in  number,  that  they  can  each  be 
cells  in  the  Police-Ottice  and  the  accommodated  with  separate  cells. 
Lock-up- House,  we  have  little  to  In  other  respects,  the  health  and 
say.  'I'he  former  are  employed  for  comfort  of  the  prisoners  is  much  con- 
police  cases,  and  do  admit  of  separa-  suited  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
tion,  by  the  criminals  being  locked  gaol,  so  far  as  regards  diet,  cleanli- 
up  in  separate  cells.  They  are  found  ness,  &c.,hy  the  Governor,  Mr  Wat- 
very  useful  in  carrying  on  the  police  son,  a  very  intelligent,  humane,  and 
department ;  though  more  attention  experienced  man. 
should  be  i>aid  to  keep  the  cells  per-  A  kind  of  classification  is  attempt- 
fectly  clean  than  is  done.  ed,  according  to  character,  age, 

In  the  Lock-up- House,  there  is  not  according  to  their  crimes;  but 
the  same  want  of  proper  classiflea-  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  not 
tion,  and  the  same  total  want  of  em-  carried  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
ploymeiit,  which  we  have  already  observed  boys  locked  up  with  men, 
censured  in  the  gaol ;  and  there  is  which  is  at  all  times  a  most  undc- 
scarccly  any  inspection  at  all :  the  sirable  arrangement, 
place  is  clean,  and  well  kept.  Hut  here,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the 


'file  number  of  prisoners  confined  great  defect  of  the  discipline  of  the 
here  has  been  diniinislietl  since  the  prison  is  ihe  want  of  tmf  loj/nient.  In 
cells  at  the  Police-office  have  been  going  through  the  prison,  as  a  visi- 
eniployed  ;  but  there  is  still  a  suffi-  tor  passes  from  one  ward  to  another, 
cient  number  of  unhappy  criminals  it  is  extremely  distressing  to  witness 
to  make  it  very  desirable  that  they  groupes  of  unhappy  criminals  locked 
should  be  made  to  work  at  something  up  together  in  perfect  idleness.  They 
or  other,  while  their  imprisonments,  are  not  permitted  to  walk  in  the 
which  are  generally  short,  last.  courts,  because  they  are  overlooked  on 

II.  Having  thus  adverted  to  the  all  sides  by  the  windows  of  thepri- 
prisons  of  the  metropolis,  we  shall  son,  so  they  pass  their  time  in  the 
now  examine  the  state  of  those  in  galleries  in  front  of  their  cells.  They 
Glasgow :  they  are  two  in  number,  prefer  passing  their  time  in  these 
viz.  the  Cxaol  and  Bridewell.  galleries,  to  the  day-rooms,  which, 

The  Gaol  of  Glasgow  is  a  moilern  though  clean  and  commodious,  were 
building,  yet  extremely  defective,  quite  empty.  We  saw  one  or  two  of 

having  no  proper  capabilities  for  the  prisoners,  here  and  there,  reading, 

classification,  employment,  orinspec-  and  one  or  two  more  either  writing, 
tion.  The  prison  is  built  round  a  or  teaching  one  another  to  Write; 
court,  which  is  divided  into  two  but  the  great  majority  of  them  s^tn* 
yards,  by  the  keepers*  house  situate<l  ed  to  be  engaged  about  nothing 


building,  yet  extremely  defective,  quite  empty.  We  saw  one  or  two  of 

having  no  proper  capabilities  for  the  prisoners,  here  and  there,  reading, 

classification,  employment,  orinspec-  and  one  or  two  more  either  writing, 
tion.  The  prison  is  built  round  a  or  teaching  one  another  to  Write; 
court,  which  is  divided  into  two  but  the  great  majority  of  them  s^ni* 
yards,  by  the  keepers*  house  situate<l  ed  to  be  engaged  about  nothing 
in  the  middle,  and  which  looks  into  whatever,  except  walking  about  those 
^th  courts.  1  here  are  four  stories  galleries  in  idle  conversation.  Th^c 
in  each  court,  so  that  there  are  eight  are  several  excellent  iiwlivfdutls  n  o 
wards  for  the  confinement  of  the  pri-  visit  the  gadl,  t'hd  converse  with  the 
sonen.  In  each  story,  or  ward,  there  prisoners,  and  give  them  books,  yp| 
is  a  pretty  large  day-rooin,— a  range  we  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
of  seven  sleeping-cells,  with  a  gal-  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  get  them 
lery  into  which  they  open.  The  cells  employed.  In  Glasgow,  it  canno 
are  very  insufficiently  ventilated,  ha-  be  dffliehTt  td  And  etnployment ;  am 

vingno  more  light  and  air  than  is  the  clay-rooms  and  court-yards  aiwm 


sufficient  space  for  all  the  necessary  The  llridcwell  of  GlaiJgow  was 
accommodation.  formerly  even  worse  lliaii  the  Ihide- 

The  state  of  this  prison  must  be  well  of  Kdinburgh.  It  was  more 
considerably  improved  from  what  it  crowded,  and  afforded  even  less  sco{)e 
was  when  Mr  Gurney  visited  it.  He  for  separation  and  classification.  The 
observes,  I  never  witnessed  a  more  rapid  increase  of  crime,  however,  iin- 
jiiclancholy  spectacle.  Idleness,  cla-  periously  demanded  an  enlarged  and 
inour,  and  dissipation,  prevailed  on  improved  House  of  Correction  ;  ami 
every  side  of  us  ;  and  when  we  first  the  Cominissiuners  appointed  for  the 
t  iiUred  the  prison,  the  mixed  din  of  purpose  have,  under  the  suggestions 
riddling,  laughing,  and  riotous  voci-  of  the  intelligent  Governor,  Air  Breb- 
feration,  was  truly  apalling.**  The  ner,  erected  a  very  large  and  excel- 
gaol  was  at  that  time  very  crowded,  lently-contrived  addition.  The  old 
there  being  20<>  prisoners  in  it,  which  building  has  been  retained,  and  con- 
would,  no  doubt,  partly  occasion  the  verted  into  a  place  of  confinement 
riot  and  disorder  noticed  by  Mr  Gur-  for  woinen  exclusively,  who  are  there 
iiey.  We  were  led  to  expect,  from  kept  entirely  separated  from  all  com- 
his  descriptivUi,  something  of  the  inunication,eitherbysecingorhcar- 
safne  kind,  but  were  agreeably  disap-  ing,  with  tlic  men,  and  uniler  turn- 
pointed.  The  prisoners  seemed  quiet,  keys  of  tlieir  owui  sex.  Since  tliis 
orderly,  and  w’ell-behaved,  which  entire  separation  between  the  male 
made  us  the  more  bitterly  regret  that  and  female  prisoners  has  taken  place, 
ihcir  minds  were  not  engaged  and  the  latter  are  much  iiiore  easily  go- 
iniprovcd  by  useful  labour.  verned  ;  and  they  are  found  to  have 

It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  that,  a  much  greater  aversion  to  do  any 
in  Glasgow,  crime  appears  to  be  on  thing  wrong  before  officers  of  their 
iljc  decrease.  ^Ve  mean,  of  course,  own  sex,  than  before  male  turnkeys, 
that  species  of  crime  which  can  be  The  new  buildings  are  erected  in 
measured  by  the  records  of  Criminal  front  of  the  old,  from  which  they  arc 
Courts ;  for  we  fear  we  should  be  separated  by  a  yard  ;  and  they  con- 
complimenting  our  countrymen  at  si^  of  three  divisions,  built  on  the 
the  exnence  of  truth,  were  we  to  say  radiating  plan.  There  is  a  rotunda 
iliat  tne  morality  of  the  people  at  in  the  centre,  and  tlie  east  and  west 
large  has  improved  within  these  few  wings  situated  on  each  side  of  it, 
years;  but  positive  crime  seems  cer-  which  are  so  constructed  that  there  is 
tainly  to  have  decreased.  The  num-  a  complete  inspection  into  every  pas- 
ber  of  prisoners  in  Glasgow  Gaol,  sage  from  the  window’s  of  the  rolun- 
wheo  we  visited  it,  was  only  fifty,  da.  It  is  occupied  by  the  office  of  the 
aud  the  keeper  was  enabled  to  ac-  Governor,  his  house,  store-rooms,  &c. 
commodate  each  with  a  separate  cell :  'I’he  wings  arc  each  four  stories  in 
—whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ave-  heiglit.  The  under  story  is  fitted  up 
rage  number  of  prisoners  w’as  200.  for  work-rooms,  with  looms ;  and  in 
The  number  of  committals  in  1822  the  three  upper  stories  are  the  sleej*- 
was  1250 ;  in  1823  it  fell  down  to  972;  ing-cells.  Inspection  is  obtained  even 
and  in  1824,  up  to  June,  it  was  only  into  the  working  and  slecinng  cells  by 
413;  shewing  a  progressive  decrease,  means  of  slits  in  the  wall,  which  af- 
The  circuit  of  the  Justiciary  Court  ford  the  keepers,  at  all  times,  an  op- 
had  just  terminated,  and  the  Gover-  portunity  of  seeing  what  is  passing 
rior  remarked  it  as  a  circumstance  to  within,  unperccived  by  the  prisoners, 
"'hich  they  had  not  been  used  for  The  great  principles  kept  in  view, 
some  years,  that  not  one  prisoner  both  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
had  been  sentenced  to  death.  ment  of  this  house,  are  as  complete 

Hitherto,  our  notices  have  been  separation  of  the  prisoners  from  one 
chiefly  in  an  accusing  tone,  we  now  another  as  possible,  and  constant  ein- 
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soners  are,  if  their  numbers  admit  of  worth  a  volume  of  arguments  in  fa¬ 
it,  all  kept  in  separate  cells.  The  vour  of  the  system  here  pursued, 
weavers  work  in  the  under  flat,  and  But  if  any  were  needed  to  cou- 
the  others  in  their  own  cells,  which,  vince  the  most  sceptical  person  we 
from  being  provided  with  hammocks,  would  ask  him  to  visit  this  well-con- 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  it.  ducted  establishment.  Instead  of 
The  work  done  in  the  house  consists  witnessing  distressing  idleness,  and 
of  weaving,  winding,  twisting,  twin-  having  his  feelings  shocked  by  the 
ing,  and  warping  yarns ;  making  dissoluteness  and  disorder  observa- 
shoes  and  stockings,  tambouring,  hie  in  crowded  and  idle  prisons,  he 
sewing,  veining,  spinning,  picking  will  see  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
cotton,  tSic.  &c.  A  separate  account  be  regaled  by  the  agreeable  sounds 
is  kept  for  each  pri.soner :  from  the  of  the  shuttle,  and  other  instruments 
amount  of  earnings,  the  expenses  of  of  industry.  He  will  see  men  and 
food,  clothes,  washing,  &c.  are  de-  boys  who  entered  the  prison  ignorant 
ducted ;  small  suras  are  sometimes  of  any  trade,  there  instructed  in 
advanced  to  the  prisoners,  while  in  weaving,  or  other  trades,  and  able, 
confinement,  to  encourage  industry  ;  when  they  leave  it,  to  practise  them 
and  the  surplus  is  paid  to  them  when  for  their  support.  Some  of  the  men, 
they  leave  the  house,  at  the  expiry  if  their  period  of  confinement  be 
of  their  imprisonment.  receive  as  much  as  £.8  or  £.10, 

There  is  a  teacher  attached  to  the  when  they  are  discharged. 
Ikidewell,  who  devotes  his  whole  We  witnessed  a  circumstance 
time  to  it.  He  is  a  serious  and  zea-  which  proves  in  a  striking  manner 
lous  man ;  he  instructs  the  young  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  solitary  con- 
ignorant  in  reading:  he  communi-  finement.  Three  boys  had  been  sent 
cates  religious  instruction  to  all  from  in  for  a  petty  theft.  It  was  their 
cell  to  cell  ;  and  on  the  Sundays  he  first  offence,  and  they  were  all  locked 
collects  the  females  ’into  diiterent  up  in  separate  cells.  'J’he  solitude, 
classes,  for  public  worship  ;  but  it  is  and  the  silence,  and  solemnity,  of 
not  thought  expedient  to  collect  the  the  dark  hours  of  night,  had  wrought 
males  together,  that  they  may  have  upon  their  feelings  to  a  great  degree, 
no  oj>portunity  of  communication  ;  so  that  when  they  were  visited  next 
they  are  therefore  instructed  and  ex-  day,  they  loudly,  and  with  tears, 
horted  separately  in  their  own  cells,  petitioned  for  deliverance.  B  hen 
We  have  before  us  the  statement  w'e  entered  with  the  Governor,  one 
of  the  accounts  of  this  House  of  Cor-  after  the  other,  they  made  the  same 
rection  for  the  last  year,  ending  1st  request,  and,  with  much  sincerity, 
October  It  presents  a  highly  seemed  to  repent  of  their  trespass, 

satisfactory  view  of  the  results  of  and  promised  never  to  steal  any 
the  system  of  employment  which  we  more.  Now,  while  these  feelings  were 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Du-  in  lively  exercise,  how  desirable  was  it 

ring  the  period  embraced  by  the  ac-  that  they  should  be  kept  quite  apart 
count,  there  had  been  151.0  persons  from  hardened  offenders.^ — when 
committed  to  Bridewell  ;  and  the  thus  alone,  it  is  probable  that  they 
average  number  daily  in  the  house  might  be  led  to  conceive  such  a  hor- 
was  ^00  and  a  fraction.  The  total  ror  at  crime,  and  its  punishment,  w 
cxpence  of  the  establishment  was  to  leave  permanent  effects  upon  their 
£.*.2704< :  19  :  lOd.  The  receipts  for  conduct ;  while,  had  they  been  mixed 
work  done  by  the  prisoners  amounted  with  bad  society,  their 
to  the  large  sum  of  £.2111 :  19  :  lOd.  tender  feelings  might  have 
There  was  paid  to  the  prisoners  for  drowned  and  laughed  away,  till  they 
surplus  earnings  X*.334- :  6 :  1  Id.,  a  became  as  hardened  as  their  a*o- 
sum  as  large  as  the  whole  produce  ciates.  . 

of  the  Edinburgh  Bridew'ell.  And  The  erection  of  this  much-imprO' 
the  cost  to  the  public  of  this  exten-  ved  Bridewell  does  the  <  Magistrate 
sive  establishment  was  only  £.593  ;  of  the  city  and  county  much  credit. 
80  that  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  to  We  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  con- 
the  public,  under  this  admirable  sys-  sequence,  and  likely  .to  produce  tbe 
torn  of  management,  was  no  more  best  effects  upon  the  sUte  of  Prwo" 
than  £.2 :  8 :  9d.  ,  These  facts  arc  Discipline  generally,  in  Scotland. 
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will  serve  both  as  a  point  of  com-  Mew  tj/inif  sick  ;  that  no  Magistrate 
parison  to  shew  the  defects  of  similar  ever  looked  in  upon  them,  and  that 
institutions,  and  also  as  a  model  and  no  clergyman  ever  visited  them,  or  u- 
pattern  for  amending  them.  And  we  sed  any  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.** 
cannot  close  our  observations  upon  it  The  Lord  Provost  replied,  as  many 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  other  cavillers  would  do  in  the  pre- 
preat  zeal,  and  judgrnent,  and  hu-  sent  day,  “  that  they  were  so  har- 
iiianity,  displayed  by  Mr  Brebner,  dened,  it  would  have  no  effect.**  But 
the  Governor.  the  more  enlightened  philanthropist 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  thought  very  differently,  and  told  his 
decrease  of  crime  in  this  district.  It  Lordship,  that  on  conversing  serious- 
is  a  well-established  fact,  that  in  the  ly  and  kindly  with  them,  they  evin- 
cityof  Glasgow  there  has  been  a  con-  ced  much  contrition  ;  and  he  added, 
siderable  decrease  of  crime,  and  ju-  with  that  faithful  devotion  totheun- 
venile  delinquency,  within  the  last  patronised  cause  to  which  he  sacri- 
two  years.  The  system  of  discipline  need  his  life,  **  that  the  splendid 
pursued  in  the  establishment  which  improvements  carrying  on  in  their 
we  have  now  described  must  be  sta-  places  of  entertainment,  streets, 
ted  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  it.  squares,  bridges,  and  the  like,  sccvicd 
'('here  are  also  other  causes.  The  to  enirruas  nil  the  attention  of  gentle^ 
police  has  been  improved,  and  ren-  men  in  oJJicej  to  the  total  ite^fect  of' 
(Vred  much  more  efficient.  Many  this  essential  branch  of  police*  ** 
eld  and  daring  offenders  have  been  This  reproof,  so  remarkable  for  its 
either  executed  or  transported  ;  se-  severity  and  its  truth,  was,  however, 
vere  punishments  have  been  awarded  thrown  away  upon  the  functionary 
against  resetters  and  juvenile  delin-  to  whoni  it  was  addressed,  and  upon 
quents;  greater  attention  has  been  all  that  generation,  for  nearly  thirty 
paid  to  Prison  Discipline;  parents  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  before 
1)  n’(‘  become  more  alive  to  the  danger  the  old  gaol  was  removed, 
of  leaving  their  children  to  them-  Though  much  has  been  done  in 
selves;  and,  lastly,  tlie  improvement  p]dinburgh  to  improve  the  condition 
ill  trade  has  created  more  constant,  of  prisoners  since  the  time  of  IIow'- 
and  better-remunerated  labour,  for  ard,  yet  a  great  deal  still  remains  to 
all  classtMS.  do:  and  we  cannot  help  thinking, 

'riiough  it  thus  appears  that  crime  that  at  the  present  time  his  reproof 
has  decreased  in  the  West,  we  are  would  not  be  inajiplicable.  For, who 
afraid  the  same  cannot  be  assert-  can  observe  the  zeal  and  keenness  ma- 
ed  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  nifested  by  the  Magistracy  in  accom- 
t)n  the  contrary,  w’e  believe  all  the  plishing  certain  objects  of  city  policy, 
prisons  of  Kdinburgb  are,  if  not  more  such  as  the  building  of  a  new  High, 
crowded,  at  least  as  much  so  as  ever;  School,  though  there  is  an  excellent 
and  until  something  be  done  to  im-  one  already  in  use,  with  which,  for 
prove  l)oth  the  gaol  and  Bridewell,  aught  we  can  hear  to  the  contrary, 
nothing  else  cati  be  expected.  the  citizens  at  large  are  perfectly  sa- 

When  Howard  first  visited  Edin-  tisfied— or  the  sweeping  alterations, 
biirgb,  be  was  so  struck  with  thede-  and  operations  in  the  old  town,  con- 
fective  state  of  the  old  “  Heart  of  coming  the  advantage  and  utility  of 
Mid- Lothian,*'  that  he  strongly  ur-  which,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  great 
ged  the  f^rd  Provost  (then  Mr  Stu-  difference  of  opinion,— we  say,  who 
art),  to  exert  himself  in  getting  a  can  observe  the  strenuous  exertions 
new  one  erected.  Mr  Stuart  did  so,  made  to  accomplish  tliese  objects, 
but  his  designs  were  frustrated,  while  the  state  of  our  prisons  is  almost 
When  Mr  Howard  returned,  and  totally  neglected,  without  thinking 
learned  this,  he  remonstrated  freely  that  the  attention  of  public  men  iia 
>''ith  Mr  Stuart's  successor,  on  the  attracted  and  engrossed  by  more 
condition  of  the  prisons  undc^'his  ju-  shewy  matters,  to  the  neglect  of  this 
risdiclion.  He  Complained,  atnongst  essential  branch  of  police  ?  But  we 
other  things*  “  that  ?n  tbC  House  of  hope  the  subject  will  not  continue  to 

(’orrection  there  were  fbtty-seven  be  overlookea.  TheCriminaUudges 
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interest  iu  the  matter^  and  to  desire  career.  The  incredible  extent  of  ju- 
earnestly  that  some  improvements  venile  delinquency^  both  here  and  in 
might  take  place  ;  and  we  believe  Glasgow,  renders  it  highly  necessary 
that  they  are  sincere  in  their  profes-  that  more  attention  should  be  given 
sions.  \Ve  are  aware  of  the  numerous  to  this  subject  Uian  has  been  done, 
demands  which  are  made  upon  the  It  is  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the 
attention  of  men  in  office;  but  no  Prison  Discipline  Society 
subject  can  possibly  have  a  stronger  mi.  ^  ... 

claim  than  tliis,  b^ked  as  it  is  by  JheCommrttee  have  long  been  of  op, 

C.er,  consideration  of  justice  expo.  rat’e!.'r:rt:^l^ 

ilicnce,  and  humanity*  I  erhaps  it  criminal  vouth  would  be  thy  eNiahiish- 
■  s  not  to  be  expected  that  improve-  ment  of  ii  large  |«niientiarv,  lo  ivhid,, 
inents  should  vnumulc  with  the  Ala-  conviction  for  repealed  olVeaecs, 

glStraU'S.  ^  e  believe,  however,  they  boys  might  l)e  sentenced  for  long  peritKis, 
will  readily  lend  tlieir  co-operation  and  in  which  punishment  could  Ite  in. 
and  patronage  ;  and  in  order  that  tlictcd  ujjon  the  refractory,  and  habits  or 
something  may  be  done,  we  would  restraint  imposed.  Lads  of  this  diMrip. 
strongly  rccoinmeiul  the  fttnnation  of  tion  are  not  the  most  suitable  inu.aki.  of 
a  Society  for  the  llefonnation  of  Pri-  a  charitable  institution,  in  uhich  nciiha 
son  Discipline  in  Scotland.  It  can  detention  nor  coercion  ciin  l)e  Itgalh  in- 
be  formctl  cither  as  a  branch  of  the  f‘>rccd.  They  are  piecLely  the  ohjtcisof 
London  Socitty,  or  as  an  independent  ^  prison,  conducted  upon  a  plan  adaiiud 

one.  Let  the  members  be  CO  in  ])osed  to  their  age,  character,  and  habits  Sacha 
of  those  who  feci  an  interest  in  this 

subject,  and  ivho  have  devoted  their  'T  '  7  "'»:7 

attention  to  it.  Let  then,  be  asso-  ! ’"f 'h'  <’7  • 

.  ^  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  tee  trust,  that,  ere  long.  It  Will  obtain  the 

Ciated  with  the  approbation,  and  act  ,avourable  consideration  of  His  Majestv's 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Magis-  Government, 
strates,  and  we  feel  little  doubt  that 

the  exertions  of  several  benevolent  While  some  such  penitentiary  as 
and  intelligent  individuals  thus  di«  is  here  suggested  would  inttl  and 
rected  would  produce  excellent  ef-  remedy  much  evil  that  is  jiioductd, 
fects.  It  should  be  their  business  to  at  present,  from  the  want  of  it, 
fice  that  the  classiheation  of  prisoners  there  would  still  remain  many  cases 
w'as  duly  attended  to,  and  also  to  pro-  which  it  could  not  meet.  Such  art* 
vide  for  their  employment ;  while,  those  who  have  been  repeatedly  coni- 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  care-  mitted  to  prison  for  triiliiig  offences, 
fully  superintend  their  religious  and  and  for  short  periods:  when  discliar- 
moral  instruction,  and,  if  possible,  ged,  these  offenders  are  turned  loose 
continue  their  attentions  to  dischar-  upon  society.  Many  of  them  have 
ged  prisoners,  by  providing  situations  either  no  parents,  or  are  deserted  by 
lor  them,  and  seeing  them  restored  them — they  are  without  hon)i*s-- 
to  usefulness.  All  these  objects  without  character,  or  the  means  of 
could  be  attained  by  means  of  a  little  earning  their  subsistence.  In  such  eir- 
exertion,  and  we  feel  satisffed  that  cuinstanccs,  what  can  they  do.^  Ihcy 
many  of  our  townsmen  would  be  are  almost  compelled  to  continue  thtir 

ready  to  make  it.  vicious  courses,  because  there  is  no 

We  should  here  close  these  imper-  door  open  to  receive  them,  nor  any 
feet  observations,  but  there  is  a  to-  hand  stretched  out  to  save  thi«i- 
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trious  habits.  In  several  counties  of 
Knglaiul,  they  liave  either  com¬ 
menced,  or  are  just  about  commen¬ 
cing  similar  institutions. 

'hie  following  are  the  very  judi¬ 
cious  rules  by  which  the  committee 
are  guided  in  the  selection  of  proper 
objects  to  be  received  into  the  tem- 
jhjrary  Refuge,  which  we  quote,  be¬ 
cause  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
ill  all  similar  institutions  : 

\$ty  'Fhe  object  must  lie  criminal,  lie 
who  is  .simply  destitute,  is  a  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  part)chiHl  relief. 

2<l^  Jle  must  be  fricndle.«s  ;  and,  owing 
to  want  of  character,  not  |K).ssess  the 

means  of  procuring  a  situiiiion,  or  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  honest  livelihood. 

Sdl>/y  lie  must  be  desirous  of  reform¬ 
ing  ;  and,  therefore,  willing  to  conform  to 

dhciplinc,  and  endure  restraint. 

We  had  hoped  that  long  ere  this 
time  a  House  of  Refuge  on  a  large 
scale  would  have  been  established  in 
Edinburgh,  'fhe  Commissioners  of 
Pol  ice,  a  class  of  gentlemen  to  whose 
exertions  the  public  have  been  often 
and  much  indebted,  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  made  some  prejiaratory 
enquiries,  which  certainly  excited  a 
hope  that  some  efficient  step  would 
have  followed.  Rut  the  public  have 
as  yet  been  di.sappointed,  and  on 
these  gentlemen  lies  the  heavy  re- 
siHinsibility  of  slopping  short  in  a 
business  of  great  moment  to  society. 
We  believe  the  matter  was  entrusted 
to  a  committee :  it  has  been  often  re¬ 
marked  in  public  matters,  that  to  re- 
fyr  a  subject  to  a  committee  is  some¬ 
times  found  to  prove'just  a  method 
of  consigning  it  to  oblivion.  But  we 
hope  better  things  of  the  Cominis- 
bioners  of  Police ;  some  of  them  may 
be  lukewarm,  but  there  are  others 
whose  zeal  is  unquestionable. 

1  hough  a  House  of  Refuge,  on  a 
jcalc  commensurate  to  the  need  of  it, 
has  not  yet  been  established,  there  has 
existed  one  on  a  small  scale  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of 
a  few  indiviiluals,  who  were  much 
affected  by  the  destitute  condition 
of  many  of  the  boys  discharged 
from  iiridewell  and  the  gaol.  They 
Were  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
porson  remarkably  well  qualified  to 
^xe  charge  of  a  House  of  Kcfi^, 
which  they  proposed  to  establish. 
He  was  a  shoemaker, — a  steady^  in¬ 


dustrious,  pious,  and  intelligent  man, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  boys 
should  be  taught  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making.  A  small  committee  was 
formed,  and  they  begun  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  May  18‘23,  with  six  or  eight 
boys,  several  of  whom  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  in  Bridewell.  Many  obsta¬ 
cles  opposed  their  progress  at  first. 

Their  accommodations  were  not 
found  to  be  suitable,  the  house  being 
established  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
the  boys  were  exposed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  bad  associates.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  more  eligible  premises 
at  Dairy,  where  the  boys  could  be 
kept  more  secluded,  the  establishment 

has  been  continued,  and  the  most 
gratifying  success  has  attended  it. 

have  procured  a  copy  of  the 
Report  for  last  year,  and  from  it 
wc  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  an  idea  both  of  the  plan  of  thi.s 
establishment,  and  of  the  success  at¬ 
tending  it.  It  is  stated, 

The  plan  upon  which  the  Kdinl)urgh 
Institution  has  iKSin  conducted  is  ex¬ 
tremely  siinple,  !H*ing  caleu’.ited  merely 
to  introduce  tlie  young  delinquent  lo  the 
healthful  intluence  <jf  a  well-ordered  fa¬ 
mily,  where  the  comfortless  and  demora¬ 
lizing  scenes  to  which  he  has  previously 
Ix'en  accustomed  are  exchangcil  for  a  de¬ 
cent  home,  and  where  kind  and  concilia¬ 
ting  measures  to  promote  his  welfare, 
address  themselves  to  any  remains  of  right 
feeling  that  may  have  survived  the  dead¬ 
ening  inllucnce  of  his  former  alwndon- 
ment  to  a  course  of  crime.  The  es^tab- 
lishment  is  intended  ft)r  the  rcccjrtion  of 
eight  Iwys ;  it  consists  of  a  house,  toge¬ 
ther  with  (what  has  Ixen  found  a  very 
material  part  of  the  plan)  a  large  garden, 
in  which  the  lK)ys  find  employment  in 
their  leisure  hours,  and  which,  under 
their  culture,  supplies  the  family  with  ve¬ 
getables.  The  trade  to  whidi  the  lioys 
are  trained  is  shoe.muking.  Thu  super- 
intendent  is  their  master  in  this  art ;  and 
his  wife,  with  one  female  servant,  takes 
the  whole  domestic  man..gement  of  the 
house.  A  respectable  teacher  attends  for 
two  hours  every  evening,  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  reading  and  writing.  Religious 
instruction,  of  which  an  equal  deficiency 
is  discovered,  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  their  daily  intercourse  with  (heir  wor¬ 
thy  superintendent  and  teacher. 

>  \ 

At  pretetil  there  are  eight  boya  in  the 
Institution,  giving  every  proinrte,  by 
their  contented  and  ortierly  conduct, 
of  a  reformation  of  character.  Since 
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May  1823,  tiventy-nine  hoys  in  all  ed ;  and  the  experience  gained  in 
have  been  admitted  into  the  I  nstitu-  these  small  establishments  would 
tion.  Of  these,  nine  were  only  a  short  pave  the  way,  gradually,  for  tbefor- 
time  in  it,  having  either  absconded,  iiiation  of  a  house  on  a  larger  scale 
or  having  been  dismissed  as  incorri-  if  such  a  measure  should  be  thought 
gible— but  twenty  have  done  as  well  advisable ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  it  was  possible  to  hope  for.  They  that,  where  the  numbers  are  small’ 
either  remain  in  the  house  at  pre-  the  means  employed  for  reforming 
sent,  or  have  gone  to  apprenticeships  and  instructing  are  far  more  likely 
or  situations — one  has  gone  into  the  to  be  effectual  than  when  they  arc 
navy,  and  two  into  the  army — and  more  numerous, 
all  of  them  evince,  by  their  steadi-  We  observe,  from  a  Report  issued 
ness  and  good  conduct,  that  the  dis-  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  instructions  of  the  House  burse  the  contributions  made  by  the 
of  Refuge  have  not  been  thrown  public,  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from 
away.*  To  have  been  the  means  of  the  great  fires  in  Edinburgh  in  Nov. 
reclaiming  twenty  young  offenders,  1824,  that,  after  discharging  every 
and  of  converting  those  who  must  claim  which  seemed  to  fall  within 
otherwise  have  been  pests  of  society  the  intention  of  that  charity,  there 
into  honest,  industrious  tradesmen,  remains  over  no  less  than  X.oOOO. 
is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  good  Here  then  is  a  fund  to  he  appro- 
which  the  benevolent  conductors  of  priated  by  the  public;  and  the  ques- 
this  Institution  have  accomplished  tion  is,  in  what  way  can  it  be  most 
within  the  short  period  to  which  beneficially  applied  ?  Differences  of 
their  labours  have  yet  extended.  opinion  may  be  expected  to  occur. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  allu-  but  we  do  think  there  can  scarcely 
ding  to  this  interesting  charity,  that  be  any  object  pointed  out  for  the 
it  owes  its  existence,  and  much  of  its  apjdication  of  this  money— at  least 
success,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  for  a  great  part  of  it — either  more 
of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  residing  in  truly  charitable  to  the  object.s  tluni- 
thc  neighbourhood.  This  excellent  selves,  or  more  advantageous  to  the 
person  visits  it  almost  daily,  and  community,  than  the  establishmiiit 
takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  of  Houses  of  Refuge,  one  or  more, 
condition  of  every  inmate.  No  coer-  where  young  offenders,  if  they  have 
cion  is,  or  can  be  used,  in  order  to  any  disposition  at  all  “  to  turn  from 
detain  the  boys,  and  it  is  not  requir-  the  error  of  their  ways,”  may  bave 
ed  :  for  so  sensibly  do  they  feel  the  the  opportunity,  the  precious  oppor- 
great  privileges  of  their  situation, —  tunity,  presented  of  learning  to  do 
60  satisfied  do  they  appear  to  be  that  “  which  is  lawful  and  right : 
with  the  habits  of  a  life  of  Indus-  an  opportunity  which,  indeed,  rs 
try  and  virtue, — and  so  little  incli-  never  presented  to  many  outcast 
nation  do  they  evince  to  return  to  members  of  society.  We  know  of 
the  miserable  courses  which,  it  is  no  charity  which  more  loudly  cabs 
to  be  hoped,  they  have  forsaken  for  for  relief  than  this.  It  is  the  cal 
ever,  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  ignorance,  and  wretchedness,  and 
since  January  1824,  nearly  two  years,  vice;  and  shall  it  be  said,  that  the 
of  any  one  deserting  the  house.  This  means  are  in  our  hands  of  relicv* 

charity  is  supported  by  voluntary  ing  them,  or  at  least  doing  wb^at  we 

subscription,  and  by  the  sale  of  shoes,  can  to  relieve  them,  and  yet  that  we 
Their  exertions  are  necessarily  con-  do  it  not  ?  Assuredly  there  is  an 
fined  to  a  very  small  number,  both  obligation  laid  upon  society  to  pro* 
by  their  funds  and  the  nature  of  their  vide  for  the  reformation  of  all 
plan.  ^  0f  offenders,  but  more  especial )  o 

It  is  a  good  beginning,  however;  the  young,  and  a  heavy  moral 
and  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  the  for-  sponsibility  attaches  to  the  neglec 
mation  of  similar  institutions.  It  is  that  sacred  duty.  The 
obvious  that  much  good  may  be  done  is  now  presented  of 

in  this  way.  If  two  other  similar  -without  occasioning  the  least  bur  ^ 

esublishments  were  set  a-going  in  to  the  public ;  and  we  sincerely  r 
this  city,  two  dozen  or  thirty  boys  that  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  . 
might  be  accommodated,  and  reclaim*  unimproved. 


f  addrfss  of  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  at  the 

i  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WINTER  SITTINGS  OF  THE  COURT,  NOV.  Vi^ 
IBJj,  ON  THE  NEW  FORMS  OF^JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Our.  readers,  we  believe,  are  all 
aware,  tliat  an  Act  passed  the  Lcgis- 
1  itiire,  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liaincnt,  for  the  better  regulating  of 
the  Konns  of  Process  in  the  Courts 
ot‘  Law  in  Scotland.  Power  was 
given  by  the  Act  to  the  J udges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  of  the  Jiiry- 
(’ourt,  to  frame  certain  additional 
regulations,  for  conducting  the  mi¬ 
nor  details  of  business,  with  which  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  interfere.  This  new,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  improved  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  to  commence  its  operations  on 
the  Pith  of  November  this  year,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Judges 
to  prepare  the  code  of  regulations 
directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  to  pass  these  into  a  law  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  The 
Lord  President,  in  moving  his  bro¬ 
ther  Judges  to  pass  the  new  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  topk  occasion  to  address  a 
monitory  speech  to  the  IJench,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  other  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  calm,  bu¬ 
siness-like  style  of  the  Address,  the 
importance  of  the  topics  which  it 
handles,  and  the  dignified  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  produced  al¬ 
together  a  very  striking  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  it ;  and 
this  effect  is  but  slightly  diminished, 
on  a  second  perusal,  in  an  authentic 
printed  form. 

That  our  readers  iriay  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  merits  of  thjs  A«l- 
dress,  we  shall  lay  before  them  au  al- 
tnost  verbatim  report  of  it,  and  shall 
afterwards  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  few  observations  on  some  parts  of 
the  speech  itself,  and  on  the  subjects 
immediately  coiinecte<|  with  it. 

I  am  now  to  move  your  Lord- 
ships  to  pass  the  various  Acts  of  Se¬ 
derunt  which  we  prepared  in  the  va¬ 
cation,  in  obedience  to  the  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  more  effectually 
carrying  into  execution,  both  iu  this 
Court,  and  in  the  inferior  Courts, 
the  n^w  Form  of  Process  enjoined  by 
that  Act. 


A  (jucstion  may  here  occur  to 
some  persons  who  hear  me,  why,  in 
preparing  these  Acts  of  Sederunt,  wc 
did  not  call  for  the  assistance  of  the 
different  learned  bovlies  which  com¬ 
pose  the  College  of  Justice.  The 
question  is  a  natural  one,  but  I 
think  that  the  answer  is  satisfactory. 

“  W'e  were  all  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
few^r  regulations  we  made,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  more  simple  we  could 
render  the  machinery  of  the  new 
Form  of  Process,  the  better.  W'e 
rvere  also  fully  convinced,  that  even 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  (.’ol- 
lege  of  Justice  could  not  possibly 
produce  a  perfect  code  all  at  once, 
which  should  provide  for  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  difficulties  which  may  arise  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  new  system. 
As  all  such  regulations  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  prospective  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  wc  thought,  that,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  such  regulations,  we  were  as 
likely  to  multiply  errors  and  ineon- 
veniences  as  to  prevent  them.  MT* 
therefore  judged  it  to  be  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  no  more  regulations 
at  present  than  were  just  necessary 
to  set  the  machine  in  motion,  trusting 
rather  to  time  and  experience  to  point 
out  errors  and  inconveniences,  of 
which  experience  would  also,  in  most 
cases,  at  once  suggest  the  true  prac¬ 
tical  remedy,  liy  multiplying  regu¬ 
lations,  we  might  have  been  foniul 
to  be  anticipating  imaginary  difficul¬ 
ties,  which,  in  practice,  might  never 
have  been  felt ;  while,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  we  might  have  created  real 
difficulties,  wdiich  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  occurred.  Aware,  there¬ 
fore,  that  many  alterations  and  a- 
mendrnents  would  probably  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  course  of  the  first  two 
or  three  years'  practice  under  the 
new  system,  we  thought  it  greatly 
preferable,  that  they  sliould  arise  out 
of  actual  practice  and  experience, 
which  would  both  point  out  the  evil 
to  be  remedied,  and  the  remedy  to 
be  applied. 

“  At  the  same  time,  that  the  iiia- 
chinc  might  not  stand  still,  and  in- 
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and  Outer- House,  we  must  steel  our  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  dif- 
ininds  against  every  argument  and  fered  from  us.  If  necessary,  we  can 
feeling  of  that  nature ;  for  nothing  hear  counsel  again  on  the  particular 
but  an  absolute  conviction,  that  no  point  of  difference.  But  even  where 
departure  from  form  w’ill  be  over-  we  may  not  think  it  necessary,  or  feel 
looked,  will  ever  induce  either  clients  ourselves  justified  to  put  the  parties 
or  practitioners  to  observe  that  strict  to  this  expense,  still,  where  there  is 
attention  and  accuracy  which  the  a  serious  difficulty,  and  no  longer  an 
law  now  requires  in  the  preparation  opportunity  of  reviewing  our  judg- 
of  a  cause.  inent,  it  must  be  satisfactory  both  to 

‘‘  Where  deviations  take  place  in  the  parties  and  to  ourselves,  to  have 
the  Outer-House,  the  Lords  Ordinary  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  our 
must  instantly  check  them,  and  if  opinions  before  w'e  pronounce  a  final 
any  have  escaped  tbe  Lord  Ordinary,  judgment.  Sucb  a  mode  of  proceed- 
anil  are  detected  in  the  Inner-House,  ing  will  be  attended  with  all  the  ad- 
v;e  must,  without  hesitation  or  re-  vantages  of  the  old  reclaiming  peti- 
morse,  remit  the  cause  back  to  the  tions,  without  any  of  the  disadvan- 
Lord  Ordinary,  to  retrace  his  steps.  tages. 

”  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  “  One  thing  more,  and  one  thing 
occasion  hardship  to  parties,  and  re-  only,  I  have  to  say,  in  reference  to 
gret  to  your  Lordships  ;  but  a  stern  our  own  duty,  and  that  is,  that  much 
a'lherence  to  this  rule  will,  I  am  con-  of  the  success  of  the  new  system  will 
fident,  soon  bring  (and  nothing  else  depend  on  the  discretion  with  which 
will  ever  bring)  our  former  Process  the  Lords  Ordinary  exercise  the 
into  that  correct  and'  precise  shape  power  given  them  by  the  Act,  of  or- 
which  the  Legislature  requires.  dering  Cases  before  pronouncing  their 

“  As  every  interlocutor,  both  of  judgments, 
the  Lords  Ordinary  and  of  the  Inner-  “  On  the  one  hand,  to  do  so  in  all. 
House,  is  now  to  be  final  before  or  in  a  great  proportion  of  causes, 
them  respectively,  your  Lordships,  wmuld  counteract  the  obvious  inten- 
of  course,  will  all  see  the  necessity  of  tion  of  the  Legislature,  by  continu- 
the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation  ing,  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  system 
in  forming  your  final  opinions,  and  of  written  pleadings.  On  the  other 
pronouncing  your  interlocutors.  hand,  not  to  order  Cases  in  causes  of 

“  The  interlocutors  of  the  Lords  great  moment  and  great  difficulty, 
Ordinary  are,  no  doubt,  subject  to  re-  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  neither 
view  in  the  Inner- House,  and  there-  satisfactory  to  the  parties,  nor  con- 
by  an  error  in  judgment  may  be  cor-  ducive  to  the  due  administration  of 
reeled.  But  still  it  is  the  bounden  justice.  On  this  subject,  however, 
duty  of  every  Lord  Ordinary  to  pre-  it  is  obvious  that  no  precise  rule  can 
Vent  the  necessity  of  this  review,  in  be  laid  down,  and  that  all  must  de- 
so  far  as  care  and  deliberation  can  pend  on  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
be  supposed  to  render  his  opinion  sa-  Lords  Ordinary.  One  thing,  how- 
tisfactory  to  the  losing  party,  or  at  ever,  is  very  plain,  that,  where  a 
least  to  give  him  little  hope  of  ob-  greatvarietyofauthorities,apparent- 
taining  an  alteration  of  the  judgment,  ly  contradictory,  or  not  easily  to  be 
“  In  regard  to  the  Inner- House,  reconciled,  have  been  quoted  to  the 
where,  from  this  day  forward,  every  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  course  of  the 
judgment  becomes  final,  the  utmost  oral  pleadings  before  him,. it  is  highly 
degree  of  caution  and  deliberation  desirable  that  Cases  should  be  order- 
becoraes  peculiarly  necessary.  There-  ed,  which  will  give  both  to  him  and 
fore,  incases  of  difficulty,  even  al-  to  tbe  Inner- House  (if  the  cause  is 
though  we  should  be  unanimous,  brought  there)  a  better  opportunity 
hut  still  more  when  there  is  a  differ-  of  turning  up  the  authorities  in  the 
cnee  of  opinion  among  us,  1  would  books,  and  deliberately  comparing 
humbly  recommend,  that  we  should  them  with  each  other.'  There  wifl 
Hot  pronounce  our  interlocutor  in^  be  less  objection,  too,  in  ordering 
ffanterf  but  should  allow  the  cause  Cases,  where  a  vacation  must  neces- 
to  stand  over  for  a  few  day4,  that  we  sarily  intervene)  before  the  losing 
Hiay  have  time  and  opportunity  to  party  can  bring  the  cause  under  th« 
J'cflect  on  our  own  opidions,  and  on  re%'icw  of  the  Inner- House. 
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“  1  sliall  now  trouble  your  Lord-  unquestionable  evil  of  no  small  ina-'- 
ibips  only  with  a  few  words  on  the  nitude  which  attends  Trial  by  Jury 
lubject  of  the  Jury  Court,  which,  in  civil  causes,  (criminal  caiis/s 
ilthough  not  falling  under  my  parti-  stand  on  a  different  princijJe,)  it  U. 
jular  province,  yet,  as  an  important  ccraes  the  more  iiuj)€rative  on  all 
[iranch  of  this  Court,  I  think  it  my  parties  concerned  in  it,  to  reiuUr  ilie 
luty  to  contribute  all  1  can  to  render  service  of  jurymen  as  light  and  easy 
as  useful  and  efficient  as  possible.  as  possible. 

“  According  to  any  calculation  1  “  Now,  in  England,  1  understand, 

can  make,  not  less  than  a  fifth  4>f  the  that  they  find  no  difficulty  in  goinn 
whole  business  of  this  Court,  inde-  through  several  cases  in  one  day, 
[>cndently  of  other  causes  which  we  while,  with  us,  1  believe,  it  has  very 
may  remit  to  it,  must  now  be  con-  rarely  ha})])encd  that  more  than  one 
ducted  by  that  form  of  trial ;  and  case  lias  been  finished  in  one  dav, 
therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  and  frequently  one  case  has  lasted 
|)erson  connected  with  that  Court  to  two  days. 

do  every  thing  possible  to  facilitate  “  From  what  I  have  heard,  this 
and  improve  that  mode  of  adminis-  seems  to.  arise  principally  from  two 
tering  justice.  causes. 

“  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  “In  the  first  place,  that  parties 
jury  causes,  the  Act  of  Parliament  load  the  case  wdth  a  great  deal  of  iin- 
prescribes  the  same  form  as  in  the  necessary  proof.  This  can  be rtmcdiid 
Court  of  Session  :  and,  therefore,  on  only  by  the  counsel  and  agents  care- 
that  subject  1  need  not  enlarge,  but  fully  studying  the  cause,  and  select- 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  trial  pro-  ing,  in  the  first  place,  those  facts 
jierly  so  called.  which  it  is  really  necessary  to  prove ; 

“  Now,  although  Trial  by  Jury  and,  secondly,  selecting  the  proper 
has,  by  long  practice,  become  a  most  witnesses  by  whom  such  facts  are  to 
useful  anti  efficient  mode,  in  Eng-  be  proved. 

land,  of  trying  civil  causes,  yet  still  “  I  am  well  aware  that  in  some 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible,  cases,  such  as  those  depending  on  cus- 
ihat  in  some  of  its  effects  it  is  but  tom,  or  on  long  possession,  a  number 
an  inconvenient  form  of  trial;  wdien  of  witnesses  are  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  considered  that  our  Constitution  Hut  I  would  earnestly  press  on  prac- 
provides  a  set  of  professional  Judges,  titioneis,  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
who  are  paid  for  administering  jus-  facts,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense, 
tice  to  the'  people,  it  certainly  is  a  two  or  three  credible  witnesses  are 
great  and  anomalous  inconvenience,  as  good  /GS  fifty,  and  will,  in  roost 
that  the  most  trifling  causes,  often  cases,  overbalance  any  number  ot 
originating  in  mere  bad  humour,  and  witnesses  who  may  swear  that  they 
in  which  not  an  atom  of  property  is  did  not  see  or  hear  the  circumstances 
in  dispute,  cannot  be  determined,  sworn  to  by  the  others ;  for  it  may 
without  taking  away  from  their  own  well  happen,  in  very  many  situatious, 
business  twenty  or  thirty  industrious  that  one  person  may  see  or  hear  some- 
people,  who  have  no  manner  of  con-  thing,  which  other  persons  present 
cern  or  interest  in  the  parties  or  their  did  not  see  or  hear, 
dispute.  “  Therefore,  preparatory  to  the  ac- 

“  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  end,  only  tual  trial,  1  would  earnestly  recoin- 
twelve  men  are  put  on  the  jury,  but  mend  to  counsel  and  agents  a  very 
the  whole  must  attend  at  first,  and  careful  study  of  the  cause,  that  they 
if  they  have  to  come  and  return  any  may  come  into  Court  with  a  well*oi- 
distance,  the  whole  day  or  more  may  gested  plan  of  their  evidence, 
be  lost, — and,  at  all  events,  at  none  “  Indeed,  bringingforwarda  nuro- 
of  them  can  be  certain  that  they  shall  ber  of  witnesses  is  often  a  real  loss  to 
not  be  put  on  tlie  jury,  it  is  evident,  a  cause,  because  there  is  the  greater 
that  not  one  of  the  whole  number  chance  of  discrepancy,  which,  a*" 
summoned  can  make  any  positive  ar-  though  in  circumstances  of  little  mo* 
rangcinent  or  appointment  for  busi-  ment,  gives  a  great  handle  to  the  op* 
ness  that  day,  which,  in  many  cases,  posite  counsel,  and  often  ]j>ct|>lex^ 
may  be  extremely  inconvenient.  and  staggers  inexperience*!  juryinfo» 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  who  do  not  know  tliat  dhcrei^ancy# 
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ill  luiijuie  ami  luiiur  pariiciilars,  is  “  'I'hc  verdict  ou^ht  to  be,  as  the 
almost  iiisepirable  from  true  and  oath  of  a  juryman  bears,  according 
faithful  testimony.  to  the  evidence,  and  to  nothing  else  ; 

“  A  second  cause  of  the  length  of  and,  therefore,  if  counsel  hope  to  ob- 
oar  trials  in  civil  causes  is  the  length  tain,  by  their  eloquence,  a  verdict 
of  the  speeches  of  counsel,  often  out  diherent  from  what  the  evidence  it- 
of  all  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  self  would  warrant,  they  arc  pronoun- 
the  case.  cing  a  more  bitter  satire  against  trial 

“  This  1  have  heard  much  com-  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  than  ever  was 
plained  of  by  many  persons  who  have  uttered  by  its  bitterest  enemy, 
served  on  juries,  and  I  know  from  “  And  this  naturally  leads  me  to 
them,  that  such  interminable  speech-  the  only  other  observation  with  which 
cs  are  often  listened  to  with  great  1  shall  detain  your  Lordships,  and 
impatience,  and  no  small  distrust,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  pleadings 
All  intelligent  juryman  considers  for  before  ourselves.  If  we  are,  to  any 
himself,  and  he  is  pretty  well  quali-  extent,  to  do  the  business  of  this 
lied  to  judge  of  the  evidence,  without  Court  by  oral  pleadings,  it  is  abso- 
nuicU  comment  from  the  counsel ;  lutely  necessary  tliat  counsel  should 
while  every  juryman  is  very  apt  to  adopt  a  more  condensed  and  logical 
suspect  that  there  must  be  something  style  of  pleading  than  ,has  hitherto 
more  in  a  cause  than  he  sees,  which  been  generally  practised.  Tor  if  the 
requires  such  a  length  of  argument  pleadings,  which  we  are  now  to  have 
to  support  it.  so  much  more  frequently,  are  to  bear 

“  LcsiJes,  such  long  and  over-  any  proportion,  in  point  of  length, 
strained  arguments  have  another  and  to  the  hearings  in  presence  to  which 
ii  more  mischievous  effect.  They  in  we  have  been  accustomed,  we  must 
a  manner  compel  the  Judge,  in  sum-  cither  shut  the  doors  ot  this  Court 
tiling  up  the  evidence,  to  take  a  much  altogether,  or  we  must  render  our 
more  decided  view  of  the  case  than  sittings  permanent, 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  in  or-  “1  therefore  trust,  that  counsel 
dcr  to  counteract  the  erroneous  im-  will  see  the  necessity  of  accomiuoda- 
i»ression  which  he  sees  or  fears  that  ting  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
such  speech  may  have  made  on  the  things,  otherwise  they  must  not  be 
jury.  surprised,  or  take  it  amiss,  if  they 

I  often  felt  this  most  painfully,  are  more  trequenily  interrupted,  and 
when  1  presided  in  the  Court  of  Jus-  reminded  ot  the  real  merits  ot  tiie 
tieiary,  and  1  have  reason  to  believe,  case.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
that  iny’brethren,  both  of  the  Justi-  since  1  came  into  Court,  that  some 
ciary  and  the  Jury  Court,  often  ex-  agents  conceive  that  the  Act  of  Tar- 
perieuce  the  same  feelings.  liaiueut  requires  that  the  buuiiuoiis 

“  Now,  this  is  doubly  injurious,  shall  now  be  much  more  prolix  and 
It  not  only  throw’s  the  weight  of  the  verbose  than  foruierly  ;  and  that 
Judge’s  opinion  more  decidedly  into  some  are  now  actually  preparing  of 
one  scale,  but  it  gives  to  the  party,  ^  most  voluminous  size,  and  more 
and  perhaps  even  to  impartial  spec-  like  memorials  than  summonses, 
tators,  a  feeling  of  leaning  and  par-  Now  this  is  not  the  intention  ot  the 
tiality  in  the  Judge,  whidi  tends  to  Act  of  Tarliament,  nor  is  it  the  way 
create  suspicion  and  discontent,  where  fo  prevent — on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
none  are  due,  and  where  the  appa-  ceruiiii  way  to  render  necessary  and 
rent  partiality  is,  in  fact,  occasioned  mdispensable  an  order  tor  a  conde- 
and  rendered  necessary,  by  the  iin-  scendence ,  because  in  such  a  volu- 
proper  style  of  pleading  of  the  party  miiious  summons  it  will  be  itnpos- 
hitnself.  uhle  to  discover  the  real  facts  on 

“1  would,  therefore,  earnestly  cn-  which  the  cause  turns.  ’1  he  object 
treat  counsel  to  endeavour  to  remedy  ought  to  be,  and  1  hope  that  ageius 
this  evil,  by  contining  their, pleadings  will  endeavour,  rather  to  make  their 
in  the  Jury  Court  as  mu^  as  pos-  summonses  pointed  and  precise  in 
siblc  to  what  is  really  necessary  to  point  of  fact,  and  correct  and  logical 
make  the  jury  understand  the  bear-  in  |>oint  of  conclusion,  than  prolix 
mg  of  the  cyideuoc  which  they  are  iu  point  of  argument,  which  ta  quite 
to  hear.  out  of  place  in  a  summons." 


COG  Lord  President* s  Addt'ess*  [[Xov. 

-  ‘  Sutute  the  whole  of  those  rults 

We  intenclrd  to  have  offered  our  which  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 

remarks  at  considerable  length,  on  Session  have  chosen  to  adopt.  If  it 

various  parts  of  this  able  Address,  required  time,  and  careful  and  pro- 

but  we  find  ourselves  so  near  the  traded  investigation,  to  fix  these 

close  of  this  Number  of  our  Jour-  rules,  could  not  this  investigation 

lial,  that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  have  been  made  by  the  Cominission- 

inaking  a  very  few  cursory  obser-  ers  appointed  last  year,  or  by  the 

vations.  Court  of  Session  itself,  and  reported 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  ready  along  with  the  other  docutnents  on 
fully  to  agree  with  the  President,  which  the  Statute  was  founded? 
that  ill  making  the  New  Acts  of  Se-  Should  it  be  said  that  these  rules 
derunt,  the  object  which  the  Judges  might  require  speedily  to  be  altered, 
had  in  view,  to  make  as  few  regula-  and  modified  in  conformity  with 
tions  as  possible,  in  addition  to  those  emerging  circumstances,  we  do  not 
contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  see  that  the  Legislature,  winch  is 
was  proper.  And  we  are  pleased  to  sitting  during  the  greater  period  of 
find  the  liberality  with  which  his  the  time  that  the  Court  of  Session 
Lordship  spoke  of  receiving  every  sits,  might  not  have  bc^n  applied  to 
sort  of  suggestion  for  the  future  im-  for  an  alteration  of  these  rules,  and 
]»rovement  of  the  regulations.  This  that  Parliament  would  have  as  spee- 
is  perhaps  the  best  apology  which  dily  and  effectually  altered  the  rules 
could  have  been  made  for  not  con-  as  the  Court  of  Session  could.  'J'he 
suiting  the  various  legal  corporations,  whole  of  our  forms  of  }>rocedurc 
before  passing  the  Acts  in  question,  would  thus  have  borne  an  impress  of 
But  another  observation  occurs  here,  authority,  which  it  is  quite  iinjwssi- 
of  a  more  general  character,  in  re-  ble  ever  to  look  for  in  the  enactments 
ference  to  all  rules  of  procedure  in  of  Judges.-  Far  be  it  from  us  to  in- 
Courts  of  Law,  which  is,  that  in  as  sinuate  that  the  unworthy  and  de- 
far  as  possible,  these  rules  should  be  grading  motive  could  actuate  any  of 
cnacteii  by  the  Legislature  itself,  and  our  existing  Judges,  of  wishing  to 
that  in  no  case  where  it  can  be  avoid-  make  their  Bench  a  place  for  sinecu- 
ed,  should  the  character  of  a  Legis-  rists:  we  are  certain  that  a  spirit  dia- 
lator  he  merged  in  that  of  a  Judge,  metrically  the  reverse  actuates  one 
From  the  multiplicity  of  Acts  of  and  all  of  them  ;  but  the  suspicion 
bederunt  made  by  the  Court  of  Ses-  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  mind, 
sion,  and  the  frequency  with  which  that  when  the  power  of  making  rules, 
one  Act  succeeded  another,  accord-  which  are  in  truth  most  important 
ing  to  the  Judges'  interim  views  laws,  is  left  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
of  expediency,  great  discredit  w’as  hands  of  Judges,  they  may  by  possi- 
thrown  upon  that  portion  of  the  law  hility  abuse  this  power  for  their  own 
solely  depending  on  these  Acts ;  and  ease,  and  inflict  incalculable  mis- 
the  looseness  with  which  they  were  chief  upon  the  land,  before  the  Legis- 
put  in  force,  often  rendered  it  un-  lature  saw  grounds  for  interfering  to 
certain  whether  an  Act  which  the  alter  or  amend  the  abuses  which  had 
President  of  the  Court  had  scarcely  taken  place,  apparently  with  their 
risen  from  signing,  was  or  was  not  own  sanction.  The  enlightened  in- 
in  abeyance.  For  these  reasons,  the  dividuals  who  now  preside  in  our 
friends  to  the  introduction  of  an  im-  Supreme  Court  would  spurn  the 
jiroved  system  of  procedure  in  our  base  idea  that  they  were  actuated  by 
l4)urts  wislied  most  anxiously  that  any  principle  but  a  regard  for  the 
llie  whole  of  the  new  regulations  public  good,  in  the  framing  of  regu- 
should  have  the  immediate  sanction  lations  for  the  procedure  before 
of  the  Legislature,  instead  of  being  them  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 

left,  in  any,  even  of  their  minutest  laind  that  this,  and  every*  other  coun- 

detaiis,  to  the  Judges.  \\’’e  confess  try,  have  seen  times  of  oppression  ; 
wc  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  that  we  have  also  had  expmence  of 
entertained  this  wish,  and  to  this  corrupt  times,  which  may  by  posf  “ 
moment  we  are  unable  to  discover  bility  xecur;  and  that  hence  the 
any  reason  which  could  prevent  the  practice  of  delegating  the  powers  of 
Lc^slaturc  from  embodying  in  the  the  Legislation  to  any  but  the  con^ 
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sdtutional  trustees  of  the  laws — the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
Sovereign — ought  by  all  means  to  be 
discountenanced. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
rules  of  administrative  justice,  that 
as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judge.  Upon  the  im¬ 
mutable  principles  of  the  human 
constitution,  this  powder  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  sooner  or  later  abused.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  we  say  not  that 
the  Judges  have  done  amiss  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  Acts  of  Sederunt,  but  we  say, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  the 
rule  to  which  we  have  just  now  ad¬ 
verted  has  been  violated  by  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
any  Judges  a  power  which  should 
have  been  exercised,  and  which,  by 
taking  a  very  little  trouble,  would 
have  been  exercised  to  much  better 
purpose  by  the  Legislature  itself. 
After  all,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
discretionary  authority  must,  in  an 
efficient  code  of  administration,  be 
left  in  the  bands  of  Judges,  as  in¬ 
numerable  cases  must  occur  where 
no  precise  law  or  analogical  principle 
of  equity  exists  to  guide  them  ;  but 
then,  does  not  this  very  admission 
render  it  still  more  imperative  on 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  all 
known  or  hnowable  cases,  by  laws 
resting  on  the  very  highest  sanction 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
ry  recognises, — the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  itself? 

V’arious  minor  regulations  of  that 
Act  of  Sederunt  which  refers  to  the 
Court  of  Session  seem  to  be  objec¬ 
tionable  ;  and  we  understand  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  law  incorporations, 
and  particularly  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  to  make  a  representation 
to  the  Court,  for  the  purposes  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  alteration  of  these  clauses, 
—a  proceeding  which  we  conceive 
anight  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
Acte  been  submitted,  even  during  va¬ 
cation,  to  the  heads  of  these  incor¬ 
porations,  and  such  of  the;  members 
as  could,  in  the  limited  time  allowed, 
be  called  together.  The  pledge  which 
has  been  given  by  the  Court,  that 
they  would  cheerfully  listen  to  any 
hints  given  by  the  Faculty,  or  other 
learned  bodies,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  newly.formed  Acts,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  faithfully  redeemed.  . 


Nearly  one  half  of  the  Address  is 
occupiwl  w'ith  observations  on  the 
Trial  by  Jury.  We  arc  satisfied  that 
these  observations  were  made  in  per¬ 
fect  sincerity  by  the  Lord  President ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  we  give  his 
Lordship  the  credit  due  to  him  on 
this  point,  we  cannot  agree  with  him 
in  various  opinions  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  submit  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  Trial  by  Jury  in  civil 
causes. 

Whether  it  arose  from  a  secret 
hankering  after  arbitrary  power,  or 
an  ill-concealed  abhorrence  of  all 
innovation,  although  demonstrably 
accompanied  with  signal  improve¬ 
ments,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  the  introtluction  of 
Jury  Trial  in  civil  causes  into  Scot¬ 
land  was  looked  upon  with  a  very 
unfavourable  eye  by  most  of  the 
high  legal  functionaries  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Much  of  this  feeling  has  dis- 
appearetl  in  the  ten  years’  experience 
which  the  country  has  had  of  this 
form  of  trial ;  but  still  we  think  that 
we  can  trace,  in  the  general  tendency 
of  the  Address  before  us,  some  of  the 
lurking  remains  of  that  dislike  which 
manifested  itself,  in  very  glaring 
forms,  in  the  conduct  and  expressed 
opinions  of  many  individual8,~al- 
though  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Lord  President  was 
not  one  of  those  who  forgot  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  station,  so  far  as  to  ex¬ 
press  cither  hatred  or  strong  dislike 
of  this  new  form  of  trial. 

There  is  one  part  of  these  obser¬ 
vations  in  reference  to  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  jurors  at  these  trials,  which 
we  consider  to  be  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable.  His  Lordship  seems  to 
regret  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  sustained  by  the  jurors, 
when  the  matter  they  are  summoned 
to  decide  upon  may  only  be  of  small 
importance,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  or 
perhaps  altogether  a  dispute  aris¬ 
ing  from  bad  humour.  Now,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  the  due  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice  is  of  the 
last  importance  in  every  civilized, 
and  especially  in  every  commercial 
country*  we  think  it  must  alio  be 
clear,  that  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  bound  to  give  that  assis¬ 
tance  which  may  reasonably,  be  de¬ 
manded  of  him  in  rotation,  in  admi¬ 
nistering  those  laws  to  others  which 
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it  iTifiy  happen  that  hewill  call  npon 
others  the  very  next  «lay  to  adminis¬ 
ter  to  himself.  On  this  principle  is 
founded  the  abstract  right  which  the 
community  has  to  call  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  its  members  in  affairs 
connected  xvith  the  general  good  ; 
and  wc  know  well,  that,  in  fact,  the 
most  of  the  jurors  who  arc  called 
upon  to  do  their  duty  to  their  coun¬ 
try  in  that  character,  are  prottd  of 
being  so  called,  instead  of  reckoning 
it  to  be  a  hardship.  V\^e  should  be 
dispose^l  to  entertain  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  opinion  indeed  of  that 
man,  whatever  rank  of  life  he  might 
hold,  who  would  grudge  the  sacrifice 
of  one  or  two  days  in  the  three  biin- 
drctl  and  sixty-fire  of  which  the 
year  is  composed,  to  .an  object  of 
such  paramount  importance  as  the 
tlue  administration  of  justice.  Wc 
know  not  who  the  jurors  may  have 
been  who  have  complained  to  his 
Lordship  of  the  hardship  imposed 
upon  them  by  such  a  paltry  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  but  we  slicrald  be  strongly  dis- 
))osed  to  ask  any  one  who  made  such 
a  complaint  to  us,  how  many  were 
the  days  he  could  sum  up,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  which. he  had  de¬ 
voted  to  frivolous  pursuits,  alike  un¬ 
profitable  to  himself  or  his  country. 

The  indirect  or  adventitious  bene¬ 
fits  which  flow  from  the  institution - 
of  Jury  Trial  have  been  often  and 
triumphantly  insisted  upon  as  suffi¬ 
cient  alone  to  compensate,  and  far 
more  than  compensate,  for  all  the 
little  inconvenicncies  which  jurors 
may  experience  in  giving  attendance 
at  Courts.  The  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  the  state  of  the  law 


and  its  efficient  application,  which  is 
generated  and  diffused  in  the  comu  u. 
nity  by  such  a  form  of  trial, —the  in- 
depeitdence  of  character  whicli  it 
tends  to  cherish  in  those  who  see  ard 
feel  that  they  hare  a  stake  in  the 
country, — a  respect  for  institutions 
accompanied  with  so  much  benefit  to 
all  classes,  and  a  sincerely  patriotic 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  go- 
vemmert  under  which  so  many  ad¬ 
vantages  are  secured  to  them,— seem 
to  us  to  be  objects  deserving  to  he 
cherished  with  the  warmest  affection 
by  the  legislature  of  the  country,  and 
in  no  W’ay  do  w’e  think  is  this  more 
effectually  done  than  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  'Prial  by  Jury,  in  all  casts 
which  properly  admit  of’  it. 

But  we  must  close  our  hasty  re¬ 
marks.  The  advice  tendered  by  the 
Lortl  President  to  the  counsel,  on  the 
necessity  of  making  their  speeches 
more  condensed  and  logical  than  has 
been  customary  hitherto,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  jury  cases,  is,  we  believe, 
well  timed  in  the  main,  although  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  coun¬ 
sel  himself  should  in  general  be  the 
best  judge  whether  it  be  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  clients  or  not,  to  make 
his  speeches,  either  to  the  Bench  or 
to  a  jury,  long  or  short.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  very  certain,  that  agents 
in  the  courts,  a  race  of  beings  the 
sharpest- sigh  ted  in  the  world,  will 
soon  cease  to  employ  any  counsel 
who,  either  by  too  long  or  too  short 
a  speech,  bungles  the  case  of  his  client. 
And  this  is  the  natural  and  m(»t  ef¬ 
ficient  cure  for  the  pestilence,  ot  long- 
winde<l  harangues  poured  into  tlie 
ears  either  of  Judges  or  jurymen. 


Works  prcfjaring  J'or  Publication 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 


LONDON.  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  l^ucolica  ;  containing 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agricul-  ah  Ordo  and  Interlineal  Translation  ac* 
ture  is  nearly  ready.  companying  the  Text ;  with  references 

Poetic  Hours;  consisting  of  occasional  to  a  Scanning  Table,  and  exhibiting  every 
poems,  translations,  stanzas  to  music,  Ac.  variety  of  Hexameter  Verse,  intended  as 
are  announced  by ‘Mr  G.  F.  Richardson.  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  La- 
Mr  John  Timbs  has  in  the  press  “  Ca-  tin  Poets, 
meleon  Sketches,**  uniform  in  size  with  The  third  edition  of  Stuart's  History 
his  “  Promenade  round  Dorking.**  of  the  Steam>Engine  is  just  ready. 

Mr  Boone's  Book  of  Churches  and  William  Tell,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
Sects  may  speedily  be  expected.  man  of  Frederic  Schiller,  will  speedily  be 

The  long-announced  Gardener's  Maga-  published  in  small  8vo. 
zinc  will  be  commenced  at  Christmas.  The  Auto-biographical  Memoirs  of 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  or  Cabinet  of  Ferdinand  Frank  are  in  the  press. 

Poetry  and  Romance,  for  1826,  will  be  A  new  edition  of  the  Italian  Novelists, 
ready  in  a  few  days.  by  Thomas  Roscoc,  Esq.,  is  announcett 

Heads  of  Lectures  in  Divinity  are  an*  for  speedy  publication, 
nounced  for  publication  by  Dr  John  A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watch -ma* 
Banks  Hollingsworth.  l^mg,  theoretical  and  practical,  by  Tho- 

Captain  Bfooke  is  about  to  publish  mas  Reid,  author  of  the  article  Horo* 

“  Travels  through  Lapland  and  Swe-  logy'*  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 

den,”  and  “  Winter  Sketches'  in  Lap-  is  announcAl. 

land.**  We  understand  that  the  author  of 

The  Amulet ;  os  Christian  and  Liter-  Biblical  Gleanings,**  whose  studies  pe« 
ary  Remembrancer,  is  nearly  ready.  culiarly  qualify  him  for  the  work,  is  pre- 

Waterloo;  or  the  British  Minstrel,  a  paring  for  the  press  a  Bibliotheca  Theo- 

Poem,  in  five  cantos,  is  announced  for  logia,  on  a  new  plan,  to  embrace  every 

publication.  publication  of  value,  with  Critical  Re- 

A  fac-simile  reprint  of  Hamlet,  1604,  marks,  and  Biographical  Sketches.  The 

(in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon-  First  Part  of  which  will  shortly  appear, 
shire),  is  said  to  be  in  progress.  Mr  Chandds  I^igh  has  in  the  press' 

The  Rev.  F.  Dilxlin  announces  a  new  The  C^ueen  of  Golconda's  Fete,"  and 
edition  of  “  An  Introduction  to  the  other  poems. 

Know’ledge  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  The  publication  of  the  Library  for  the 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.'*  People  will  be  commenced  in  Sixpenny 

Mr  Hyman  Hurwitz,  author  of  Vin-  Nurabere,  on  December'  3. 
diciae  Hebraicai,  Ac*.,  has  in  the  press  a  Obstinacy,  a  Tale,  will  be  published  iu 
volume  of  Moral  Ilebrew  Tales,  trans-  a  few  days. 

lated  from  ancient  Hebrew  w'orks ;  to  Disquisitions  upon  the  Painted  Greek 
which  will  be  prefixed  a  Popular  Essay  Vases,  and  their  probable  Connexion 

on  the  still  existing  renhains  of  the  unin-  with  the  Shows  of  the  Eleusinian  and^ 

spired  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  other  Mysteries.  By  James  Christie,  a 

&ges.  meniber  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

The  Principles  of  Analytical  Goome-  One  volume  demy  4to.  with  plates,  will 

fry*  designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  are  shortly  be  published, 
in  the  preset  Dr  Ayre  announces  Researches  in  Pa- 

The  Second  Part  of  “  Laconics  ;  or* the  thology.  Part  I.  containing  an  Inquiry  in¬ 

best  Words  of  the  best  Authore,*^  with  to  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Dropsies. 
Portraits  of  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Time's  Telescope  for  1826  is  prepa- 
Franklin,  and  Goldsmith,  will  be  pub-  ring,  and  will  be  published  in  Novem- 
lished  on  December  1.  her.  Besides  contributions  from  several 

Bioghiphia  Scottiana ;  or  Lives  of  the  eminent  living  poets,  thfc  voluine  will  be 
Scots  Worthies,  is  annduifced  for  pliUi-  embellished  with  a  highly-finished  En- 
cation  in  numbers.  graving,  and  some  original  music. 

The  Memoirs'  of  the  Prince  de  Mont-  Facts  and  Fancies ;  or  Mentol  Diver- 
tnorency  are  on  the  eve  of  publication,  sions,  are  preparing  for  the  press,  by  the 
hi  Paris.  author  of  “  Solace  of  an  InvalkL" 

The  Duties  of  a  Lady’s  Maid,  by  a  Mr  Hartohome,  of  St.  John’s  CoUcg^* 
are  announ<xd  as  in  the  press.  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a  voluide  of 
Dr  Nuttall  announces  as  Dreparing,  Metrical  Romances. 


610  JVurks  preparing  for  Pubficathn. 

Ali^net’s  History  of  the  French  Revo-  'Dr  Johns,  F.L.S,  has  just  ready  for 
lution  is  announceii  for  publication.  publication  Practical  Botany,  cousistini; 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  a  of  two  parts.  The  Grst  part  contains  an 
half-length  Portrait  of  George  Birkbeck,  introduction  to  the  Linnean  system ;  the 
Esq.,  M.D. ;  to  be  engraved  in  mezzo-  second  the  genera  of  British  plants,' in  u 
tinto  by  Dawe,  from  a  painting  by  Lane,  tabular  form. 

An  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  The  Holy  Inquisition  !  being  an  histo- 
from  Augustus  to  the  last  Constantine,  rical  statement  of  the  origin,  prt'gress, 
18  announced,  from  the  classic  pen  of  Mr  doctrine,  and  fall  of  that  infamous  tribu- 
C.  A.  Elton.  nal,  originally  w'riiten  in  Latin  by  Philip 

The  author  of  “  The  Two  Rectors”  A.  Limborch,  D.D.,  re-inodelled  and 
has  in  the  press  a  work,  entitled  “  The  enlarged  by  C.  Mackenzie,  will  shortly 
Converts.”  appear. 

.Mrs  Hofland  announces  a  new'  volume.  Tavern  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences 
entitled  “  Reflection.”  of  the  Origin  of  Signs,  Clubs,  Coflee- 

A  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings  Houses,  Ac.  &c.,  intended  as  a  lounge, 
may  shortly  be  expected.  book  for  Londoners  and  their  country  cou- 

A  Quarterly  Magazine  w'ill  be  com-  sins,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
menced  at  Cork,  on  January  1,  1836.  ..  — . 

Baron  Cuvier  announces  a  new  edition  EDINBURGH, 

of  Buffon,  to  w'hich  he  will  preflx  two  Constable’s  Miscellany  of  Original  and 
introductory  volumes.  Selected  Publications,  in  various  dejiart- 

A  new  Medical  and  Surgical  Diction*  ments  of  literature,  the  sciences  and  the 
ary,  including  the  collateral  branches  of  arts.  To  appear  in  weekly  numbers.— 
Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  as  con.  The  design  is  to  reprint,  in  a  cheap  form, 
nected  with  Materia  Medica,  is  in  the  several  interesting  and  valuable  publica. 
press,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  tions,  hitherto  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
**  New  London  Medical  Pocket-Book,”  a  great  proportion  of  readers,  and  toisKue 
&c.  in  that  form  many  original  treatises  which 

The  English  Gentleman’s  Library  Ma-  are  now  in  preparation  :  among  which 
nual ;  or  a  Guide  to  the  choice  of  useful  are  the  following  works 
modern  Books  in  British  and  foreign  li-  Devotional  Exercises,  Prayers  and  Me. 
terature,  with  biographical,  literary,  and  ditations,  original  and  select^,  by  Robert 
critical  notices,  by  William  Goodhugh,  Morehead,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
is  preparing  for  publication.  ford. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Morrison  is  printing  a  J.  G.  Lockhart’s  (LL.B.)  Life  of  Ro- 
Parting  Memorial,  consisting  of  discour-  bert  Burns. 

ses  written  and  preached  in  China ;  at  History  of  Voyages,  from  the  earliest 
Singapore,  on  board  ship  at  sea,  in  the  times.  3  vols. 

Indian  Ocean ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  The  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Captain 
Hope,  and  in  England.  James  Cook.  3  vols. 

A  new  animal  w’ork  is  announced,  un-  History  and  present  stale  of  South 
der  the  title  of  “  The  Literary  Scrap.  America.  2  vols. 

Book,  for  1826;  containing  the  most  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na- 

striking  and  popular  pieces  in  English  ture,  by  James  Wilson,  Esq.  assisted  by 
literature  published  within  the  past  year.”  several  distinguished  naturalists.  6  vols. 
It  may  be  expected  early  in  January.  Murray’s  (Hugh,  F.R.S.E.)  Narrative 

Characters  Contrasted ;  or.  Character  of  the  Settlement  and  Present  State  of 
modified  by  Education,  by  the  author  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  Holland,  eod 
the  “  Mirven  Family,”  in  one  volume  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Australia.  2 
12mo.,  is  in  the  press.  vols. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall’s  Sermon  on  History  of  British  India,  and  of  the 
the  Death  of  Dr  Ryland  will  be  publish-  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  Eaetern***- 
ed  early  in  November.  tions.  3  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  S.  Morel!,  of  A  treatise  on  Road-makingt  Railways, 
Norwich,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Binney,  of  New.  Wheel-carriages^  and  the  Strength  of  Ani* 
port,  in  one  volume  12mo.  mala,  by  George  Buchanan,  Esq.  ^ 

Mr  Kendall’s  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alex. 

the  State  of  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  Life  of  Andiew  Hofer,  Gaierfl  of  tw 

Question,  and  Merits  of  Constitutional  Tyrolese. 

Religious  DistincUoos,  wRl  appear  early  History  of  Inventions  and  Dfscovcntf» 
taliNovcmber.  by  Professor  John  Beckman.  TransUteO 

new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Keeper’a  from  the  German.  4  rol**  ^ 

Travels  in  search  of  his  Master  wUl  ap.  Health  and  Longevity.  Rule*  ^ 
pear  at  Christs.  oreservation  of  health,  and  theattalnmcot 


(^nl^rtal  G«Mfiie«r  and  iOeograplMeat  inporteMt  and  Imoeiiinf  peaces  im  the 
3  vole.  ’fj?  ^  Cotmllai  Of  JJorlluiiirtn*ie#di  B®f***^ 

A  New  General  Atlas.  ■  /  Boxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  4i«k  lf«i^  Sf» 


Month  ff/  IJst  <>/*  l^ublicaiions. 
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LONDON. 

BIBLIOGBAPUT. 

A  catalogue  of  Books,  new  and  second¬ 
hand,  the  stock  of  Robinson  and  Benti 
Manchester. 

BIOGBAPHT. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  By  Nicolas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

Marshall’s  Naval  Biography.  Vol.  II. 

Part  2.  8vo.  15s. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  She¬ 
ridan.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  4to. 
dSs. 

The  Adventures  of  Don  Ulloa.  12mo. 


is  et  Tabu-  hiscellabeous. 

:m  adjunxit  .  xiton’s  Diary  of  Husbandry.  8ro. 
w  lOs  6d.  6^  6^^ 

neatly  en-  T^e  Vagaries  of  Nature ;  or.  Portfolio 
eph  Woods,  Singularities.  8vo.  Part  1. 
y  coloured,  Roscoe  on  the  Law  of  Actions  relating 
t  complete,  to  real  Property.  Svols.  8vo.  £.l''l^ 
Letters  on  England.  By  the  Baron  A» 
theTerres-  de  Stael  Holstein.  8va  10s.  6d. 
ladated  by  .  ^^^8  of  Antiquity.  I2ino.  4s. 
ipted  to  the  Edwards’  Greek  Epigrams.  8vo.  10^ 
ohn  Mathe-  gd. 

Laconics  t  or,  the  best  Words  of  tl»® 
applied  to  Authom,  with  fine  portraits  of  M<»- 

By  J.  H.  taigne.  Chesterfield,  Sokkn,  Swift, 
Cowley.  Parti.  ISoio.  W.  ‘ 

\t  ^ogs  pf  X  Critical  Kasay  on  the  Writingtm^ 

Luke,  tranalatod  from  the  German  0^ 

Fredeaic  Schletonnachsr ;  with  an 
uvina.  4to.  duedoo  hj  the  translalor, 

account  of  the  Controversy  reepectirg  ^ 
jf  Bnglaiid.  origin  of  the  three  first 
XXXVl.,  shop  Marsh^  dlsaertations*  I 
Exeter  Ca.  ISs.  boards, 


Monthly  Lid  of  ^eio  Puhlicaiions* 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  “  Sherwood’s  My  Uncle  Timothy.  2s. 

Integral  Calculus.  By  the  Rev.  Diony-  vatueal  history 

Sius  Lardner,  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  NA  u  a  a  STORY. 

8vo.  lit  Is.  boards.  Butt’s  Botanist’s  Primer.  12mo.  6« 

Dr  Grey’s  Memoria  Technica  ;  or,  me-  Antediluvian  Phytology,  illustrated  by 
thod  of  Artificial  Memory  applied  to.  and  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  peculiar  to  the 
exemplified  in,  the  sciences  of  history  and  Coal  Formations.  By  Edmund  Tyrrell 
chronology  ;  together  with  a  new  appen-  Artis.  Royal  4to.  A'.2iil08. 
dix  and  index  verborum.  Revised,  a-  The  English  Flora.  By  Sir  James  E 
bridged,  and  adapted  to  general  use,  by  Smith.  Svo.  Vol.  3.  12.S. 

John  Henry  Todd.  Embellished  with  a  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  or  a 
frontispiece  by  Corbould.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  description  of  all  the  quadrupeds,  birds, 

fishps,  reptiles,  and  insects,  trees,  plants. 

Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons  on  im-  flowers,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  men- 
portant  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  never  tioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected 
before  published.  By  the  late  Rev.  Jo-  from  the  best  authorities,  and  alphabcii- 
seph  Benson.  Part  IV.  Svo.  arranged.  By  T.  M.  Harris,  D.D. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  edition.  12mo.  8s. 

the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to  POLITICS 

the  Apocrypha,  against  the  aspersions  of  ’ 

the  Eclectic  Review.  Also,  a  new  edition  «  i  n  f  ® 

of  the  Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  ^  • 

Kdinburgh  Bible  Society  relative  to  the  ^he  Slave  Colon, «  of  Great  Britain,  or 

circalation  of  the  Apoiiypha.  By  the  »  of  l^gro  Stovery.  4,.  (W. 

British  and  Foreign  B^e  Society.  Price  „  ‘ 

^  ®  Popery.  By  the  Rev.  Blanco  Vrhite. 

bun  Allan ;  or.  Know  what  you  Judge,  ^  “  '‘'“P 

by  the  author  of  “  Father  Clement.”  2d  P®' 

edition,  3  vois.  12mo.  18s.  boards.  poetry. 

ifOVELs,  TALES,  &C.  'T**®  *^^‘^**’  Muiing  Sinner, 

^  -  .  «  ..  with  Elegies,  and  other  Moral  Poems. 

The  Camisart,  or  the  Protestante  of  3  Hugh  Campbell.  Umo.  6s. 

1-anguedoc.  A  Tale.  3  vols.  l*mo.  Sir  Eustace. 

»«•**•  »«,  ¥  •»  vT  j.  •  Mahony’s  Poems.  Fcap.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Misenra  of  Human  Life.  New  edition.  The  Skylark.  A  collection  of  Songs. 
2vols.l2mo.  ISs.  aI  fid 

Outlines  of  Tiuth.  12mo.  M.  Jepthah,theMoumer,andotherPoems. 

o  w'TV  o  J  w  V®  The  Cheltenham  Anthology  ;  compris- 

“t^lderh^”  S  vols.  12,no,  £.1.15.  i„g  „rigi„,i  Poems,  and  Iramlations  from 

FoI«h  TT  ^  ^  Gi^k,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 

Fo^lh.  2vols.  post8v^  18s.  Italian,  and  French  Poets.  Edited  by 

n  i/  W.H.  Halpin.  Fesp.  8vo.  Ss. 

T  ”j“'  i®*'  The  Holy  War,  a  Vision ;  a  poem  in 

Tales  of  ToKlay,  or  Modern  Facts;  con.  fi^jbooks.  To  which  is  added,  the  Holy 
t^ng  narratives  of  the  mott  eatr^rdj-  ^  .„  ^ith  an  appendix,  con- 

‘be  subsunce  of  the  speeche.  on 
M™  ®  2*"  ^  w  ‘he  cStholic  Question  in  the  House  of 

By  John  Bunyan  Redivlvas. 

The  HighcM  Castle  ai^  the  Lowest  a  poem,  in  4  cantofc  8»o. 

Cave,  or  the  Events  of  Days  which  arc  7-6^  * 

pne.  By  the  author  of  the  •*  Scrinium.”  *  theology. 

3  vols.  12010.  ISs. 

Gulliver’s  Least  Voyage,  describing  Bal-  Grant’s  Church  History.  VoL4.  Svo. 
lymugiand,  or  the  floating  island.  2s.  6d.  14s.  ^  . 

The  Brazen  Mask.  A  romance.  By  Dissuasives  fVom  Popery*  Cs. 

^Ira  Charlotte  Putney.  4  vols.  12mo.  An  Answer  to  certain  Allegations  con- 

^•l"2s.  tained  in  a  Critique  in  the  Intellectual 

The  Stranger  of  the  Valley.  AnAme-  Repository,  Number  VII.,  New  Series, 
fican  tale.  3  vols.  12ino.  Ifls.  Od.  upon  a  work  entitled,  **  The  Trial  of  the 
The  Club.  A  series  ct  emays,  origiaaUy  Spirits,*'  or  a  demonstration  of  the  heaven- 
pobtished  in  the  Manchester  Iris.  ISnoo.  Jy  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
^  fld.  By  Robert  Hindmarsb.  6d  |  or^  on  fine 

Thsntasmagortor  «  Sketches  of  Life  pspsr.  Is.  '  » 

^  Character,  f  vols.  poet  Sso.  18s.  AUen’i  Faithlhl  Servant.  '*  Sd.' 
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An  Account  of  the  United  Provinces-of 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  8vo.  13s. 

Rose's  Four  Sermons  on  Protestant 
Religion  in  Germany.  Svo.  8s. 

VOYAGES  AND  T&AVELS. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of 
Twenty  Years*  Residence  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  3  vols.  Svo. 

Stewart's  Original  Persian  Letters.  4to. 
£.3ii3s. 

The  English  in  Italy.  By  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  Resident.  3  vols.  post  Svo.  jC. Ill  10s. 

Useful  Hints  to  Travellers.  By  an 
Englishman.  13mo.  4s.  6d. 

Useful  Hints  to  Travellers,  going  to,  or 
already  arrived  in.  South  America;  and 
to  military  men,  or  merchants,  bound  to 
the  West-Indies,  India,  or  any  other  tro¬ 
pical  climate. 

EDINBURGH. 

Occasional  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morehead,  A.M.  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  junior  Minister  of  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
3  vols.  |x>st  Svo.  with  plates.  4th  Edi¬ 
tion.  dl.liilliiGd. 

John  Baliol,  an  Historical  Drama,  in 
five  Acts.  By  William  Tenant,  author 
of  “  Anster  Fair,"  &c.  8va  fis. 

Remarks  on  the  Merits  and  Present 
State  of  Vaccination,  wherein  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Antivaccinists  are  considered. 
By  Robert  Lewins,  M.D.,  &c.  8va  3s. 

An  Essay  on  Education,  applicable  to 
children  in  general,  the  defective,  the 
criminal,  the  poor,  the  adult,  and  aged. 
By  Richard  Poole,  M.D. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Sermons,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  Minister 
of  the  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from 
November  1821  to  November  1822.—. 
Folia  £.liils. 

Man  responsible  for  bis  belief:  two 
Sermons  occasioned  by  a  passage  in  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  of  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.  M.P.  on  his  installation  as  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Gla^^ow', 
April  6,  1825.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 
8va  3s.  18ma  2s. 


L^’ov. 

».The  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Brain 
with  a  Comparative  Exposition  of  its 
Structure  in  Animals.  By  Frederick 
Ticdemen.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  William  Bennet,  M.D.  Svo.  12s. 

A  Synoptic  Table  of  the  Vegetable  and 
Mineral  Poisons.  By  Eusche  de  Salle. 
I'ranslated  from  the  French,  and  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  by  William  Bennet, 
M.D.  4s.  Cd. ;  or  on  canvas  and  roller, 
8s.  Cd. 

Gulielmi  Harveii  Exercitationes  ob  mor. 
tu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis;  cura  Thomas 
Kingston,  M.D.  Svo.  7s. 

The  Duty  of  doing  all  to  the  glory  of 
God :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  In. 
corporation  of  the  Orphan  Hospital,  and 
published  at  their  request.  By  the  Rev. 
VTilliam  Muir,  D.D.  Ministerof  the  New 
Grey  friars’,  Edinburgh.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to 
the  Apocrypha,  against  the  Aspersions  of 
the  Edectic  Review.  Cd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Laws  of  Chemical  Combination  and  the 
Atomic  Theory.  Drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  Students.  By  Edward  Turner,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and 
Fellow'  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh.  1  voL  18ma  2s.  Cd. 

The  Chosen  Love  Songs  of  Scotland ; 
a  few  of  the  Admired  ones  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  Selection  from  that  of  our  best 
modem  Poets.  2s.  Cd. 

A  Method  of  Farm  Book.Keeping.  By 
Alex.  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Dreghom.  lo 
royal  Svo.  7s.  6d.  half  bound. 

Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek, 
for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Greek  Class  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow'.  In  four 
Parts.  By  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.M. 
Oxon,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univeraty 
of  Glasgow.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
arid  improved.  12ma  Ss.  Cd.  bound. 

The  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.  Ele¬ 
venth  Edition,  improv^  and  enlarged. 
8va  16s. 

A  Map  of  the  Birman  Emptier 
the  most  Authentic  Details*  JUopoial 

folio.  4«.  I 

Virgil,  with  E^lish  Notes  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter.  A  new  edition.  3e.  Cd- 

The  Magic  Ring,  a  Romeoce,  fl«oa  the 
German  of  Frederick,  Baron  de  la  Mo4e 
Fooqud-  y,  3  vole,  12ma  £•!  —  ■ 
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EUROPE. 

France.— One  of  the  Paris  i>apers  to 
the  ?4ih  inst  contains  a  rei^ort  that  “  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  had  ad. 
dressed  a  note  to  the  Spanish  cabinet,  so. 
liriting  it  to  recognise,  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  independence  of  the  new  states 
of  South  America.  The  British  Ambassa. 
dor  seconded  the  representations  of  the 
French  agent,  and  invited  the  Government 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  profit  by  this  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity,  lest,  eventually,  the 
new  States  should  reject  all  propositions 
for  fuch  an  arrangement.  He  offered,  at 
the  same  time,  the  mediation  of  England. 
The  Spanish  Minister  replied,  that  the 
King  was  opposed  to  all  absolute  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  former  colonies  ;  but  the  Minis, 
ter  (Zea)  submitted  the  following  project: 
“  That  each  colony  should  have  a  native 
government,  named  by  the  King,  which 
should  direct  the  administration  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  impose  the  taxes,  and  pay  an  annual 
sum  to  SjKiin  ;  that  the  King  should  have 
a  representative  in  each  colony,  with  the 
title  of  Viceroy  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  co¬ 
lonies  should,  on  their  part,  contribute  to 
I>ay  off  the  debt  of  Spain.”  Even  this  pro¬ 
ject,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  a 
third  foreign  Ambassador,  was  rejected  by 
the  King,  as  it  would  doubtless  be  by  the 
now  emancipated  colonies. 

The  French  encampment  near  Bayonne 
has  broken  up ;  but  all  the  troops  are  quar¬ 
tered  in  and  near  the  town,  so  that  the 
only  change  is  from  tents  to  buildings. 

The  Court  of  Justice  of  Paris  has  lately 
condemned  several  jewellers  and  gold¬ 
smiths  to  a  fine  of  200  francs,  for  ma¬ 
nufacturing  jewels  of  gold  inferior  to  the 
quality  required  by  the  law,  and  which 
a  as  not  stamped.  The  goods  were  also 
condemned  to  be  confiscated. 

General  Bertrand,  ao  well  known  for 
his  attachment  to  Napoleon,  Is  now  build¬ 
ing  a  very  large  cotton-spinning  factory  in 
the  suburb  Madeline,  at  Lisle.  It  will 
1,200,000  francs  (about  £48,000.) 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  disturbance 
•t  Rouen  when  General  l^fuyette  passed 
through  that  town.  He  dined  with  M. 
Cabanoa,  one  of  hia  old  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  More  than  2000 
pc*^ns  assembled  in  fttmt  of  the  house  in 
the  evening,  shouting  ^  Vhre  Lafiiyctte  !” 
The  police  thought  fit  to  call  out  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  to  clear  the  street.  The  popu- 
ince  were  charged  with  drawn  sabres,  and 
"*«ny  were  injured. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not 
meet,  it  seems,  till  the  month  of  February 
next. 

Spain.— We  have  seen  (says  the  Cou¬ 
rier)  a  private  letter  from  Madrid,  dated 
the  10th  instant,  and  written  by  a  per- 
son  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information,  which  alludes  to 
the  affairs  of  South  America  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  some 
measure  respecting  it  is  about  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Government— 
The  writer  abstains  from  any  explicit 
statement;  but  glances  at  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  country  and  her  former 
colonies,  to  whom  a  temporary  treaty  of 
commerce  may  be  proposed,  deferring,  for 
the  present,  a  final  recognition.  It  b 
hinted,  that  the  influence  of  this  country 
and  of  Prance  is  employed  to  accomplish, 
if  possible,  a  satisfeictory  adjustment  of 
this  question  ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  any  thing  short  of  an  entire  and 
complete  act  of  recognition  would  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  the  South  American  States. 

Some  recent  accounts  nmiounce  at  last 
the  sailing  of  the  long-talked-of  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Ferrol  to  reconquer  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  it  consists  of  about  three  thousand 
unwilling  troops,  convoyed  by  two  fri¬ 
gates  and  three  brigs.  The  first  place 
for  which  this  new  Armada  is  designed 
is  the  Havannah. 

To  assist  him  in  healing  the  public 
disorders,  the  King  has  appointed  a 

Consulative  Junta,”  whose  duties  will 
obviously  be  no  sinecure— especially  if 
they  task  themselves,  as  they  promise  to 
do,  “  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions.”  The  probability  is, 
that  they  will  never  enter  upon  their  Amo¬ 
tions,  but  be  cast  aside  in  a  week  or  two, 
like  many  other  epliemeral  councils  and 
juntas  which  have  been  so  rspidly  made 
and  unmade  by  the  breath  of  the  incon¬ 
stant  despot.  They  have  pubibhed  ah 
address  on  their  acceptance  of  office.  They 
say  that  their  hearts  are  right,  but  that 
their  heads  are  not  such  as  the  state  of 
Spain  requires ;  and  in  this  their  address 
bears  them  out,  for  it  is  mean  and  slav¬ 
ish  in  the  last  d^^ree. 

Gibraltar  papers,  recently  received,  state, 
that  in  order  to  avert  the  scai^ty  and 
other  calamities  with  which  Majffica  was 
threatened  in  consequence  of  the  late  scan¬ 
ty  harvest,  the  Spanish  Government  had 
permitted  the  importation  into  that  islaiid 
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of  181,000  fonegas  of  foreign  wheat,  and 
of  pulse  in  national  bottoms, 
upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  10  rs,  vcllon 
fanega. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  leading  London 
jounials,  both  ministerial  and  opposition, 
Ferdinand  begins  at  length  really  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  disposition  towards  moderatism^ 
which  must  proceed,  w-e  presume,  not 
from  any  impulse  of  benevolence  or  of 
common  sense,  but  from  resentment  of 
the  factious  and  criminal  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Ultras.  An  act  of  amnesty,  it  is 
said,  has  been  withheld  solely  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interference  of  the  council 
of  Castile.  In  Paris,  and  in  London  also, 
it  is  generally  rumoured  and  believed,  that 
a  treaty  is  actually  n^ociating  betw*een 
Spain  and  Mexico,  by  which  the  former, 
for  certain  considerations^  is  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 
considerations  are  by  some  represented 
to  be  the  payment  by  Mexico  of  one  half 
of  the  other's  national  debt,  and  the  ad¬ 
mission  into  Mexican  ports  of  Spanish 
produce  at  lower  duties  than  that  of  other 
nations.  But  will  Mexican  ports  consent 
to  purchase  from  Spain— a  kingdom  which 
to  her  must  be  an  object  of  compassion 
rather  than  dread— that  iitdependencc 
which  she  has  already  fairly’  conquered 
and  consolidated,  and  enjoyed  for  years  ? 

Russia.— By  the  Hamburgh  papers, 
it  appears  that  the  free>masons  in  Russia 
are  viewed  with  increased  suspicion.  An 
existing  ordinance,  that  no  person  in  the 
service  of  the  State  shall  belong  to  a  secret 
society,  or  free-masons'  lodge,  is  now'  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  individuals  who  are  can¬ 
didates  for  degrees  in  the  Russian  Uni- 
•  versities.  All  students,  before  they  are 
admitted,  are  also  to  give  a  certificate  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  a  secret  society* 

Prussia,  &c.— An  order  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  directed  to  the  authorities  of 
his  Rhenish  province8,*prohibit8  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priests  from  exacting,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  celebration  of  marriage  be¬ 
tween  parents  of  different  sects,  a  promise 
that  the  offspring  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  It  w'ould 
appear,  that  many  of  the  priests  bad  re¬ 
quired  this  unlawful  engagement. 

Netherlands.— The  session  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands  was 
opened  on  the  1 7th  October.  The  speech 
of  the  King  aflbrds  a  gratifying  view  of 
.the  progress  of  improvement  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  commerce  and  finances  of  the 
Netherlands  are  in  a  flourishing  state  $ 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  been  carried  on  with 
a  due  regard  to  economy ,-.an  evil  which 
Ids  Majesty  has  adopted  means  to  remedy. 
It  ii  thou^t,  however,  that  the  cause  of 


the  embarrassments  is  not  so  much  the 
want  of  economy  as  the  adoption  of  heavy 
duties  on  English  manufactures,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  trade  in  Dutch  and 
Belgian  manufactures,  and  the  consequent 
almost  total  drying  up  of  the  chief  source 
of  revenue,  and  the  fall  on  the  price  of 
the  productions  of  Java,  the  sale  of  which 
w’as  another  main  source  of  Government 
revenue.  Speaking  of  the  means  w  hich 
have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  people,  the  King  says,  that  “  schools 
for  instruction  are  now*  almost  universally 
established  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
have  in  many  instances  shown  their  uti. 
lity,  esiiecially  those  of  recent  establish- 
ment.  The  universities  have  lately  been 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  have, 
in  many  branches  of  learning,  had  addi. 
tional  facilities  afforded  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  they  now  fur. 
nish  the  most  liberal  means  for  the  study 
of  the  various  sciences.  One  institution, 
devoted  to  the  w'ants  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  will  afford  to  the  young  people 
appointed  to  study  for  the  Church  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  knowledge 
which  the  present  state  cf  civilization  re¬ 
quires.”  The  disasters  which  were  caused 
by  the  late  floods  have  already  been  re¬ 
paired  ;  and  the  dikes  will  soon  again  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  ample  security. 

Sweden. — A  woman  at  work  in  the 
fields,  in  Sweden,  laid  her  infant  on  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance  :  soon  after  an 
eagle  pounced  on  the  infant  and  carried 
it  aw'ay.  The  poor  woman,  who  heard 
the  cries  of  the  child  in  the  air,  has  lx‘- 
come  insane,  and  is  now'  in  the  hospital 
at  Malmoe. 

Bavaria.— The  King  of  Bavaria,  aged 
70,  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  13th  instant. 
He  is  succeed^  by  the  Frince  Royalc, 
aged  39.  He  is  extolled  “  for  having 
taken  decisive  measures  for  the  extension 
of  know'ledge,  by  multiplying  prinoaO 
schools,  placing  them  under  the  civil  au¬ 
thority,  restraining  the  power  of  the  cler^ 
respecting  domestic  education,  and  at  we 
same  time  granting  to  universities  a  wiw 
liberty,  which  has  been  the  means  of  oi  • 
fusing  sounder  ideas  among  the  clergy  o 
the  different  persuasions.”  The  King  o 
Bavaria  was  a  Catholic :  we  wish  Protes¬ 
tant  England  would  only  imitate  his  i* 


berality.  . 

Greece.— Wc  are  sorry  to  learn  tnai 

the  misunderstanding  which  has 
time  existed  between  the  leading 
of  the  Greek  cause  in  the  metroi»li»  ^ 
at  length  assumed  a  complexion  of  a  v  . 
serious  nature.  It  appears  that  the 
Committee  have,  for  sev^l 
been  desirous  of  appropriating  a  coiWJ^^ 
able  portion  of  the  Greek  loan  to  the  po* 
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chase  of  shijis  and  other  means  of  warfare, 
instead  of  remitting  the  amount  direct  to 
Greece,  where  it  might  be  dissipated  in 
api^casing  discontented  chiefs  or  foment- 
lug  party  intrigues.  The  Deputies  and 
the  Contractors  considering,  however,  that 
they  had  no  discretionary  power,  have 
made  the  regular  remittances.  Mr  Bour- 
ing,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Philellemists, 
and  the  honorary  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  remonstrated  several  times  on  the 
subject.  The  intelligence  having  been 
received  from  Alexandria  that  the  En¬ 
gineer  steam-vessel,  which  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  Greeks  and  rejected,  is  now  in 
the  pay  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  al¬ 
ready  despatched  against  the  Greek  fleet; 
and  also  that  other  steam-vessels  are  pre¬ 
paring  at  Marseilles  for  the  same  object, 
it  is  probable  that  these  remonstrances 
will  have  some  effect,  and  produce  a  re¬ 
sult  as  beneficial  to  the  magnanimous 
Greeks  as  the  disagreement  has  proved 
hitherto  disastrous. 

From  a  letter  written  by  a  Mr  Emerson, 
just  returned  from  the  Morea,  it  ap}x:ars 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  are  by  no 
means  in  a  satisfactory  situation.  Ibrahim 
has  indeed  retired  to  Navarin,  but  he  may 
advance  again  into  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try  when  he  pleases,  for  any  resistance 
the  Greeks  can  offer ;  and  Reschid  Pacha, 
who  has  just  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  may  resume  it  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  Greeks  continue  to  re¬ 
sist,  but  they  are  without  energy,  because 
they  are  destitute  of  union  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  most  mortifying  circumstance 
is,  that  the  half  million,  or  million,  remit¬ 
ted  from  England,  has  been  grossly  mis¬ 
applied,  and  has  rendered  little  service  to 
their  cause.  The  money  should  evidently 
have  been  expended  in  putting  the  Greeks 
in  possession  of  some  of  those  scientific 
improvements  in  the  business  of  war, 
which  they  cDuld  not  have  obtained  by 
their  unassisted  means.  The  sums  that 
went  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  people,  and  to  some  extent  also  to  pay 
the  fleet,  were  beneficially  expended  ;  but 
we  doubt  if  it  was  wise  to  give  the  pea¬ 
santry  a  single  shilling  for  irregular  and 
transitory  service  in  arms,  which  they 
would  have  afforded  when  the  enemy  was 
at  their  doors,  without  any  pay  at  all,  or 
with  such  pay  as  the  local  government 
could  have  supplied.  Nearly  a  million  of 
money  has  been  remitted,  and  the  Greeks 
still  have  not  a  single  corps  of  artillery, 
w  a  tingle  regiment  of  regular  troops ; 
and  not  one  of  the  fortresses  on  which 
fheir  security  depends,  is  supplied  with 
ammunition,  arms,  or  provisions.  Ihra- 
Fim,  who  brings  Earo)}ean  officers  and 
arms  with  him,  has  but  to  batter  Nauplia 
VOL.  XVII. 
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East  Indies. — A  Supplement  to  the 
London  Gazette  contains  the  official  dis¬ 
patches  relative  to  the  capture  of  Donabew 
and  Proroe.  Considerable  resistance  was 
made  at  the  former  place,  but  the  latter 
was  abandoned  by  the  Burmese  in  great 
confusion,  and  entered  by  our  troops 
without  firing  a  shot.  It  w'as  on  the  25th 
of  March  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Donabew,  and  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  Major  Jackson  with 
a  detachment  to  open  a  communication 
with  Brigadier-General  Cotton's  division. 
,This  was  effected,  but  Major  Jackson's 
return  was  intercepted.  In  consequence, 
General  Cotton  determined  to  force  a  pas¬ 
sage  by,water.  The  troops  were  there¬ 
fore  embarked  in  boats,  and  the  flotilla 
was  beaded  by  the  Powerful  cutter,  which 
the  Diana  steam-vessel  had  taken  in  tow. 
They  irassed  within  half  range  of  a  Bur¬ 
mese  iMttery,  by  a  shot  from  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Symes  was  wounded.  ^  The  Bur¬ 
mese  w’ar-boats,  twenty-one  in  number, 
then  sallied  forth  to  attack  our  little  squa¬ 
dron,  when  the  steann-veasel  suddenly 
cast  off  the  Powerful,  dashed  in  among 
the  war  boat*,  and  took  or  destroyed 
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thirteen  of  them.  It  was  on  the  same 
day  that  the  enemy’s  attack  with  ele- 
phiints  occurred,  which  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  describes  as  a  novel  and  inter- 
estinpf  scene.  The  enemy  were  alike 
foiled  by  land  and  water,  and  the  two  di¬ 
visions  of  the  army  effected  their  complete 
junction. 

Proinc  was  taken  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  with  it  one  hundred  and  one  pieces 
of  ordnance  fell  into  our  hands.  Nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Prince  Sarrawuddy,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  people,  was  retiring  direct 
upon  the  capital,  destroying  the  villages, 
grain,  boats,  &c.  of  every  description 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  his  retreat.  A 
reinforcement  of  troops,  and  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  Prome  when  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
took  possession  of  it.  The  troops  had 
dispersed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
guns,  together  with  the  war- boats,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  flotilla,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Alexander,  R.N. 
The  position  of  Prome  is  described  as  ex¬ 
tremely  formidable,  the  hills  by  w’hich 
it  is  surrounded  being  fortified  to  their 
summits.  The  place,  indeed,  is  by  na¬ 
ture  so  strong,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Archil)ald  Campbell,  ten  thousand  steady 
soldiers  would  have  defended  it  against 
any  attack  of  ten  times  that  force. 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of 
the  killed,  w’ounded,  and  missing,  down 
to  the  3d  of  April : — 

Brigadier-General  Cotton’s  Division- 
Captain  R.  C.  Rose,  and  Charles  Cannon, 
of  his  Majesty’s  89th  Rejfjiment  of  foot, 
killed.  Lieutenants  W.  J.  King,  C.  G. 
King,  and  J.  Currie,  ditto,  wounded.  W. 
A.  F.  Derby,  ofUhe  Amherst  gun-lxmt, 
wounded.  Rank  and  file— 123  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Sir  A.  Camplx^ll’s  Division — Lieuten¬ 
ant  John  Gordon,  his  Majesty’s  47th  Re¬ 
giment  ;  and  Lieutenant  Symes,  Madras 
artillery,  wounded.  75  rank  and  file 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

A  general  order  was  issued  from  Fort- 
VVilliam,  on  the  29th  Afiril,  ordering  a 
royal  salute,  and  three  vollies  of  musque- 
try,  to  be  fired  at  all  the  stations  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  F.ast  Indies,  in  honour 
of  the  capture  of  Donabew. 

The  conduct  of  the  Siamese  is  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  dispatches  received  by  Govern- 
iDcnt  to  be  such  as  to  shew  that  they  are 
animated  by  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
towards  the  British.  <  h 
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AMERICA. 

Ckited  States. — Departurr  of  La 
On  Wednesday  Sept.  7th,  long 
brforx'  noon,  the  bostlc  of  miliUry  prepa- 
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ration  was  heard  in  our  streets,  in  which 
the  stores  were,  for  the  most  part,  closed, 
and  all  the  usual  business  was  suspended 
to  enable  our  citizens  to  join  in  the  fare, 
well  ceremonies  to  General  La  Fayette. 
Al>out  eleven  o’clock  the  corporations  of 
the  district  repaired  to  the  President’s 
house ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Presi- 
dent,  attended  by  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Treasury’,  and  Navy,  (the  Secretary 
of  War  being  absent  from  the  city,)  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Government,  accompanied 
General  La  Fayette  into  the  large  en- 
trance-hall,  where  a  number  of  citizens 
were  in  waiting  to  take  leave  of  the  ve- 
nerable  guest  of  the  nation.  In  the  midst 
of  the  circle  the  General  took  his  stand, 
w'hen  the  President  addressed  him  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence  and  feeling,  to 
which  La  Fayette  made  a  suitable  reply. 
As  the  last  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
General  advanced,  and,  while  the  tears 
poured  over  his  venerable  cheek,  again 
took  the  President  in  his  arms — he  re. 
tired  a  few  paces,  but  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings,  again  returned,  and  uttering,  in 
broken  accents,  “  God  bless  you  !”  fell 
once  more  on  the  neck  of  I^Ir  Adams. 
It  was  a  scene  at  once  solemn  and  mov. 
ing,  as  the  sighs  and  stealing  tears  of 
many  who  witnessed  it  bore  testiniony. 
Having  recovered  his  self-possession,  the 
General  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  was 
in  a  moment  surrounded  by  the  greetings 
of  the  whole  Assembly,  who  pressed  upon 
him,  each  eager  to  seize,  perhaps  fe-r  the 
last  time,  that  beloved  hand  which  was ' 
opened  so  freely  for  our  aid,  w  hen  aid 
was  so  precious,  and  w  hich  grasped,  with 
firm,  undeviating  hold,  the  steel  which  so 
bravely  helped  to  achieve  our  deliverance. 
The  moment  of  departure  at  length  ar¬ 
rived,  and  having  once  more  pressed  the 
hand  of  Mr  Adams,  he  entered  the  ba¬ 
rouche,  accompanied  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Navy. 

On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
near  where  the  Mount  Vernon  steam- 
vessel  was  in  waiting,  all  the  carriages  in 
the  proceiwion,  except  the  General  s, 
wheeled  off’,  and  the  citizens  in  them  as¬ 
sembled  on  foot  around  that  of  the 
ral.  The  whole  military  body  then  ptsacd 
him  in  review,  as  he  st^  in  the  bai  v»che 
of  the  President,  attended  by  the 
taries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Navy.  After  the  review,  the  General 
proceeded  to  the  steam-vessel,  under  a 
salute  of  artillery,  surrounded  by  as 
citizens,  all  eager  to  catch  the  la»t  kx^ 
as  could  press  on  the  large  , 

at  four  o’clock,  this  great,  and 
extraordinary  man,  trod,  for  the  lart 
the  sofl  of  Amcricn,  followed  by  me 
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OCTOBER.  sure  lay  with  Mr  Kennedy.  The  Lcarn- 

i—The  annual  Michaelmas  head-court  ed  Lord,  at  a  more  subsequent  part  of  the 
of  the  County  of  Edinburgh  was  held  discussion,  said,  that  he  considered  the 
this  day  in  the  County  Hall,  Sir  John  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Melville  was  an 
Hope,  Bart.,  the  Convener  of  the  Coun-  indirect  mode  of  thanking  Mr  Kennedy, 
O’l  in  the  chair.  The  only  business  which  although  the  Bill  introduced  by  that  gen- 
excited  any  discussion  was  a  vote  of  thanks  tleman  and  the  noble  Lord  were  very  dif- 
to  Lord  Melville,  for  having  conferred  fcrqpt.  The  vote  of  thanks  appeared  to 
such  a  valuable  boon  on  the  country  as  be  carried,  and  not  a  dissentient  voice 
the  new  Jury  Bill.  The  motion  was  was  raised,  when  Mr  J.  A.  Murray  rose 
made,  when  the  meeting  was  constituted  to  follow  up  the  hint  of  the  l^ord  Advo- 
w  Commissioners  of  Supply,  by  J.  Gib-  cate,  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
son  Craig,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  J.  A.  Kennedy,  which  motion  was  seconded  by 
Murray,  Esq.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  Sir  J.  II.  Dalrymple.  Mr  Aitchison, 
Were  liberal  in  their' praise  of  his  Lord-  younger  of  Drumore,  thought  this  was 
*l*ip,  particularly  for  having  overcome  rather  taking  the  meeting  somewhat  by 
the  prejudices  which  were  at  one  time  surprise,  and  moved  the  previous  ques- 
enlertained  towards  the  measure.  The  tion.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr  Millar 
Lord  Advocate  thought  that  Lord  Mel-  of  Craigintmny.  A  very  animated  dis- 
villc  would  not  apply  more  of  the  thanks  cussion  followed.  In  which  Mr  Gibson 
to  himself  than  Wi*i«  his  rirrht.  and  hinted  CraiiT.  Mr  Curnincham,  advocate,  Mr 
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ix:ate.  Dr  Nicol,  and  others,  took  part.  11. — Auchiermuchty. On  Monday 

'he  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  came  in  after  evening  the  Mechanics  of  Auchterniuchty 
le  vote  to  Lord  Melville  was  passed,  and  its  vicinity  met  in  the  schooUrooni 
poke  against  the  principle  of  voting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Sthool  t.f 
lianks  to  members  of  parliament  for  doing  Arts.  The  meeting  being  constituted, 
nly  what  was  their  duty.  Mr  Jeffrey,  Mr  Pillans  in  the  chair,  Dr  Bonar,  with 
n  the  other  hand,  contended  that  it  was  his  usual  ability  and  address,  deliverul 
lerfectly  constitutional,  and  was  the  most  an  introductory  lecture  to  a  crowded  au. 
•roper  mode  of  keeping  up  a  correspond-  dience,  upwards  of  300  being  present, 
ag  sympathy  between  the  pwiple  and  among  whom  w^e  observed  most  of  the 
heir  representatives.  After  a  good  deal  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

f  discussion,  the  vote  was  called  for,  and  Synod  of  GUnfgow  and  Ayr. _ At  a 

he  question  was,  Whether  the  motion  meeting  of  the  Synod,  the  Rev.  Batrkk 
should  be  put  or  not  ?”  which  was  nega-  M‘Farlane  intimated,  that  he  hod,  incon- 
ived  by  a  majority  of  one,  21  voting  that  nection  with  the  committee  appointed  for 
he  question  be  put,  and  22  against  it.  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  memor.al 
Phe  voters  were  those  in  the  commission  regarding  church  accommodation,  sint 
>f  supply.  off  that  memorial  to  Mr  Sk’cretary  Peel; 

4. —  A  keen  contest  has  been  carried  on  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  inforinin;; 
his  year  for  the  Civic  Chair,  hetw'een  them,  that  he  had  received  an  answer  to 
A'iHiam  Trotter,  F.sq.  of  Ballindean,  and  it,  wherein  Mr  Peel  staled,  that  it  was 
iVilliam  Allan,  F.sq.  of  Glen.  Some  the  intention  of  his  Majesty’s  Governmiiit 
ime  previous  to  the  election,  how'ever,  to  bring  forw  ard  a  bill  next  Session  of  par- 
is  his  prospects  of  success  diminished,  liament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro. 
Bailie  Allan  intimated  to  the  Council  that  curing  more  church  accommodation  in 
te  had  relinquished  the  contest.  1'his  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.|^On  Wednesday, 
lay,  accordingly,  after  hearing  an  appro-  the  Synod  appointed  the  second  Sabbaili 
l>riate  sermon  from  Dr  Muir,  the  Tow’n-  of  November  next  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
L’ouncil  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Ma-  of  thanksgiving  for  the  late  abundant  har* 
^istrates,  w  hen  the  following  choice  was  vest,  throughout  all  the  churches  and 
unanimously  made:  chapels  within  their  bounds. 

William  Trotter,  Esq.  Lord  Provost.  'he  “'"'‘'I’ 

William  Gilchrist,  Esq.  First  Bailie.  “Sa-nst  the  ^ntence  of  the  1  rt^b  U  . 

It.  Mitchell,  Eta,.  Second  ditto.  ^  ’""la  m 

.lohn  Bonar.  jun.  Esq.  Third  ditto.  mamtamed  that  the  '‘ly 

Adam  Anderson.  Esq.  Fourth  ditto. 

K.  Wright,  Esq.  Lord  Dean  of  Guild.  for  wnt.ng 

William  Patison,  Est,.  Treasurer.  I  unmngham  ol  La.nsha>v.  It 

*  a  proposal,  not  a  bargain.  A  murdtr\'<i^ 

»*>•— -At  tw’o  o’clock  this  morning,  an  not  a  murder  till  it  was  completed. 
alarming  fire  broke  out  in  a  range  of  hopied,  therefore,  they  would  reverse  ibe 
stables  at  the  foot  of  Macdoiigald-Street.  sentence  of  the  Presbytery',  and  restore 
Three  stables  w’ere  burnt  down  ;  and  in  him  his  licence  with  as  little  discussion  as 

them  from  eight  to  twelve  horses  were  jvossible.  His  offence  was  as  far  ditferent 

consumed  by  the  flames.  By  the  activity  from  simony  as  the  gunjwwder  plot.  The 
of  the  firemen,  the  flames  were  prevented  Rev.  Patrick  M‘Farlane  defended  the 
from  communicating  with  the  adjoining  sentence  of  the  Presbytery.  Mr  Brown 
premises.  had  made  a  pro|X)sal  to  Mr  Cunninj|ham, 

—  The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Edinburgh  that  a  friend  of  his  would  pay 
School  of  Arts  was  o{)ened  this  evening  five  years,  if  the  church  was  granted  to 
by  Mr  George  Lees,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  him.  The  laws  of  the  church  were  then 
Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Philosophy,  read,  from  which  it  was  clear,  that  a  jwo- 
The  hall  was  crowded,  and  among  the  posal  of  this  kind  was  attended  with  e. 
auditors  were  many  gentlemen  of  distinc-  privation,  of  licence.  The  Rev.  Mr 

merville  argued,  that  as  the  offence  wa.^ 
10— The  amount  of  duties  received  at*  not  completed,  it  w'ould  be  hard  to  thro* 
the  Customhouse,  Leith,  for  the  quarter  him  out  entirely  from  the  church, 
ending  10th  instant,  is i:.205,577M9«l Id.  ‘out  giving  him  some  time  for  ainew- 
This,  w  e  believe,  is  the  largest  sum  which  ment.  He  would  be  wdlliog  to  expel 
has  ever  been  collected  during  an  equal  for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  for  lif®* 
period,  at  any  port  in  Scotland.  It  is  to  was  replied,  that  the  law  of  the 
be  observed,  however,  that  a  'proportion  w'as  imperative ;  he  had  done  every  t  lo? 
of  this  sum  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  on  his  part  to  complete  the  bargain. 


o 
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tiT  some  members  expatiated  on  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  otVence,  the  Synod  iinani- 
mou^sly  agreed  to  sustain  the  sentence  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  Mr  Brown 
said  he  would  ap^xial  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

12 _ Supply  of  Funh. — This  day  a  nu¬ 

merous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kdinburgh  and  Leith  was  held  in  the 
Waterloo  Hotel,  to  consider  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  company  for  the  better 
supplying  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow, 

Ac.  with  fresh  fish, — the  Right  Hon.  the 
latrd  I’rovost  in  the  chair.  Among  the 
many  gentlemen  present  were  Sir  .John 
Hay,  liart..  Sir  William  Arhuthnot,  Bart., 

Mr  Mercer  of  Drydon,  J.  Balfour,  Esq. 
of  Pilrig,  J.  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Dundas, 

(J.  Crichton,  Esq.  Leith,  Alexander 
Smith,  Esq.  banker.  Captain  Carnegie, 

(’aptain  Boswell,  Bailie  Wright,  Doctors 
Thatcher  and  Poole,  &c.  &c.  After  se¬ 
veral  gentlemen  had  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  particularly  Captain  Carnegie,  by 
whom  the  scheme  had  been  set  on  foot, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  an  Asso¬ 
ciation.  to  be  called  the  “  Forth  and 
Deep-Sea  Kislicry  Company,**  should  be 
instantly  formed,  for  the  better  supplying 
our  markets  with  fish. 

Greenock — (ireenock  has  again  chan¬ 
ged  its  aspect  completely  ;  our  harbours 
cxhiliit  striking  proofs  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity — our  building  yards  arc  full  of  life 
and  bustle  ;  and  no  sooner  is  one  ship 
launched  into  its  native  element,  than  the 
skeleton  of  another  rises  like  a  mushroom 
from  the  ground.  Sugar-refining  houses 
are  increasing — works  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  machinery  and  steam-engines 
(hitlierto  unknown  amongst  us)  lU'e  in 
great  progress  ;  and  though  last  not  least 
— tlie  Shaw*3  Water  Company  are  going 
rapidly  forward  in  their  march  of  promise, 
ami/;om  them  the  greatest  advantages 
are  expected  to  result  to  the  community 
in  general.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  go<Kl  spirit  and  kindly  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  had  kept  pace  with  our  other 
improvements ;  on  the  contrary,  party 
spirit  has'ratherbeen  gaining  ground  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  m  our  various  establish- 
ntents  is  highly  necessary  for  the  interest 
of  the  whole,  Greenock  has  no  political 
Jnfioence  to  maintain.  Its  voice  is  never 
heard  in  tlie  returning  of  a  member  for 
Parliament,  and  the  squabbles  for  a  little 
d*y*8  civic  ascendancy  should  never  be 
ooce  named  amongst  us.  Party  is  an 
epidemic  that  does  not  rest  with  first 
^«es,  but  spreads  itself  into  societies  and 
•nstiiutions,  where  party  feelings  should 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  inha¬ 


bitants  is  sufficient  to  correct  this  evil,  or 
if  not,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  will  en«ue  to  our 
trade  and  eventual  prosperity. 

Arrival  of  the  Northern  Expedition.^ 
The  discovery-ship  Hecla  arrived  off*  Pe¬ 
terhead  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
Captain  Parry  and  two  of  his  officers 
landed,  and  proceeded  post  for  the  Ad- 
miralty  Office.  Captain  Parry  reports, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing 
during  this  voyage,  in  the  way  of  disco¬ 
veries,  at  least  nothing  of  any  importance^ 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  other  ship, 
the  Fury,  in  the  month  of  August  last — 
her  crew  are  on  board  the  Hecla.  The 
crew's  are  in  a  better  state  of  health  than 
when  they  left  England,  in  May  1824, 
and  there  had  not  been  a  death  among 
them.  The  officers  say  that  the  w'intcr 
passed  off* very  comfortal)Iy  ;  so  complete¬ 
ly  were  the  ships  fitted  out,  that  all  felt 
quite  at  home.  They  seemed  perfectly 
delighted  at  again  finding  themselves  on 
British  ground. 

A  letter  from  a  Lieutenant  on  board  the 
Hecla,  dated  the  12th  inst.  oft*  the  Forth, 
on  their  passage  to  the>  River,  says,  the 
expedition  passed  a  miserable  winter  in 
Port  Bowen,  being  fifty-eight  days  in 
crossing  the  ice.  On  leaving  that  this 
summer,  they  got  on  the  western  side  of 
Regent’s  Inlet,  in  lat.  72.  46.  and  long. 
91.  30.  with  the  finest  possible  prospects, 
when  both  ships  were  driven  on  shore, 
the  Fury  so  much  damaged,  as  not  to  l>c 
sca.worthy  ;  the  Hecla  narrowly  cscaj)ed. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  a  principal  officer  of  the  exfK-dition, 
addressed  to  an  eminent  scientific  Gentle¬ 
man  of  this  city 

“  H.M.S.  Jlecla,  Oct.  12,  1H2.5. 

“  Dear  Sir,-^Wc  sailed  from  the 
w'est  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  4th  .July 
1824.  In  passing  Davis’  Straits,  wc 
were  beset  fifty-eight  days  in  the  ice.  On 
the  9th  September  w’e  cleared  the  icc,  and 
on  the  13ih  of  the  same  month  entered 
Barrow’s  Strait.  The  winter  was  now  set¬ 
ting  in  fast,  w'e  therefore  endeavoured  to 
reach  Port  Bow’en,  in  Prince  Regent’s  In¬ 
let,  which  we  efTected  with  some  difficul¬ 
ty  on  the  28th.  By'the  6th  October  we 
were  completely  surrounded  with  young 
ice.  The  winter  passed  more  agreeably 
than  could  have  b^n  expected  ;  we  had 
a  good  library  on  board,  and  managed  to 
raise  a  tolerable  masquerade  in  one  of  the 
ships  every  fortnight.  The  winter  w-aa 
what  might  be  called  a  mild  one  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  thermometer  never 
exceeding  484  degrees  below  zero.  *  Du¬ 
ring  it*  continuance  wc  had  fine  sport  cha- 
cing  white  bears,  tw'elve  of  which  were 


itt  viiv^ai.  Muou,  ttiiu  Donningtoii,  to 

spring  ;  we  shot  a  great  number  of  them.  Newhnven.  Count  VlaUimir  DavidoJl’ 
They  were  excellent,  and  proved  a  great  a  relative  of  the  deceased,  alUched  to  the 
luxury  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  Russian  Embassy  in  London,  officiated 
summer,  which  commenced  op  the  6th  as  chief  mourner.  Captain  Portzanipure 
June,  with  a  shower  of  rain,  was  very  w  ith  his  officers,  were  in  attendance  at 
fine  ;  the  thaw  went  on  rapidly.  On  the  Newhaven  l*ier,  where  the  coffin  was  re- 
19th  July  the  ice  broke  up,  and  we  liade  ceived  into  the  Admiralty  barge  with 
farewell  to  I’ort  Bow  en,  w  here  we  had  due  solemnity ;  it  was  then  deposited  in 
passed  nearly  ten  months.  On  tlie  23d  an  outer  case,  and  covered  with  a  white 
we  made  North  Somerset,  and  w'orkt*d  to  cloth  and  ensign ;  the  white  flag  was  then 
the  southward  along  its  coast,  until  the  hoisted  half-mast,  and  the  barge  proceed, 
morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  when  un-  ed  to  the  Actif,  accompanied  by  the  of- 
fortunately  the  Fury  was  driven  on  shore  fleers  of  that  ship  in  her  launch  also  with 
by  the  ice.  Every  effort  was  made  to  the  flag  half-mast,  the  whole  being  con- 
save  her,  but  our  exertions  proving  fruit-  ducted  in  perfect  silence,  which,  joined  to 
less,  she  was  abandoned  on  the  lOlh,  and  the  great  respectability  of  those  who  at- 
her  people  taken  on  board  the  Hecla.  tended  the  de|)arture  of  the  remains  ot 
Thus  ended  all  our  hopes  of  making  the  the  illustrious  Lady  from  our  shores,  had 
north-w’cst  passage,  which  seemed  favour-  a  very  imjiosing  effect.  The  deceased  was 
able  till  this  accident.  On  the  1st  Sep-  related  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
temi>er  we  left  Regent’s  Inlet  for  England,  Europe. 

and  mode  the  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  ‘Melancholy  Caiastrophe.~~Lm 

1 0th.  W  e  have  been  extremely  fortunate  of  the  Comet  Steam-Boat^  (from  the  GretH- 
during  the  voyage,  not  having  lost  a  man  ock  Advertiser  of  Friday^  2Ut  Oct.)— 
either  by  disease  or  accident.”  The  Comet  steam-boat,  on  her  passage 

20. — Exhumation  of  ihe  Duchess  de  from  Inverness  to  Greenock,  had  reached 
Gramont — The  French  sloop  of  war  L*-  the  point  of  Kempoch,  at  nearly  two 
Actif,  Captain  De  Portzampare,  lately  o’clock,  when  she  was  met  by  the  steam- 
arrived  in  our  Roadstead,  for  the  pur|)ose  boat  Ayr,  M‘Clelland,  of  Ayr,  which  was 
of  conveying  the  remains  of  Madame  la  on  her  way  to  that  port,  from  Greenotk. 
Duchese  de  Guiche  et  de  Gramont,  to  The  two  boats  going  with  considerable 
France,  from  the  cemelery  of  Holyrood-  velocity,  were  very  near  each  other  be- 
house.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  fore  mutually  observed.  As  soon  as  per- 
State  having  been  received  by  the  Lord  ceived,  the  person  on  the  look-out,  on 
Provost,  requesting  that  every  facility  and  board  the  Comet,  cried  to  the  pilot  to  put 
res|)ect  should  be  paid  on  the  occasion,  the  helm  a-starboard,  which  order  the 
his  Lordship  and  the  .Magistrates,  with  pilot  of  the  Ayr  understood  to  be  meant 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Chief  Ba-  as  instructions  to  him  : — both  vessels 
ron,  attended  on  Monday,  accompanied  were  in  consequence  directed  towards 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  individuals,  each  other,  and  before  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Henry  Jardine,  King’s  Remembran-  mistake  could  he  remedied,  they  came 
cer,  accom^mnied  by  bis  Depute,  Mr  in  contact  with  such  violence,  as  to  stave 

Longmore,  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  Usher  in  the  star  board  bow'  of  the  Comet,  which 
of  the  White  Rod ;  the  Chevalier  Madol  vessel,  in  a  few  minutes,  went  down, 
Dugas,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Gra-  and  melancholy  to  relate,  the  whole  of 
inont,  and  a  Gentleman  from  the  Duke  the  passengers,  with  the  exception  of 
of  Hamilton,  the  Kee|)er  of  the  Palace  of  nine,  and  the  master  and  pilot  of  the 
Holyroodhouse,  at  whose  expence  the  vessel,  were  drowned  1  Two  of  the  for- 
exhumation  has  taken  place,  proceeded  mer,  a  lady  and  child,  have  since  died, 
this  day  to  open  the  Royal  Vault  in  the  The  total  number  of  passengers  on  board 
chapel,  w’here  the  body  had  been  deposit-  are  estimated  to  have  been  between  60 
cd  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  and  70.  The  most  prompt  and  humane 
coffin  had  been  found  to  be  partly  decay-  assistance  was  afford^  to  the  few  suni'* 
ed,  and  a  new  oaken  one  was  made  ;  it  ors,  by  Mr  Andrew'  Rankin  and  Mr  Glen, 
wras  very  elegant,  being  covered  with  ofGourock,  and  Mr  Robert  Maitland  & 
crimson  velvet,  with  gold  mountings  and  this  tow'n,  who  are  still  actively  engage 
ducal  coronets.  The  company  as  they  in  securing  the  properly,  which,  toget  er 
arrived  were  shewn  into  the  Duke  of  with  the  bodies  of  the  sufTerers,  is  hour  J 
Hamilton’s  apartments,  and  the  whole  of  coming  ashore.  We  are  unable  as  yet 
them  having  assembled,  about  twenty  furnish  any  account  of  the  names  of 
minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  the  hearse,  drowned  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  ou 
followed  by  four  mourning-coaches  with  from  a  gold  watch,  with  the  n*tne 
four  horses  each,  nnived  from  the  palace  “  Archd  Grahame”  engraved  on  it» 
bv  the  rovAl  tn  AlUiKavKiil  .4«-aa>n  in  favour  of  Arcn 
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Grahame  of  Corpach,  being  found  on  the  arms  imploring  help ;  not  a  cry  reached 
person  of  a  young  gentleman  washed  a-  his  ears  after  the  vessel  \ient  down,  and, 
shore,  we  have  little  doubt  of  his  l>eing  in  a  few  moments,  the  river  was  as  un* 
the  person  of  that  name;  also  Mrs  Wright  fu  filed  as  ever !  All  on  board  the  Ayr 
of  Glasgow,  whose  body  has  likewise  been  were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and,  it 
got.  A  Captain  Sutherland  and  his  lady  is  much  to  be  feared,  in  downright  stu* 
from  Inverness  were  on  board,  whose  bo-  pefaction,  with  the  exception  of  two  sea- 
dies  are  not  yet  found.  There  have  also  men  belonging  to  the  Harmony,  who, 
l)ccn  washed  ashore,  besides  the  two  above  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rally  the 
named,  the  bodies  of  four  men,  four  wo-  men  belonging  to  the  vessel,  lowered  the 
men,  and  two  children.  Too  much  praise  boat  at  the  stern,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
cannot  l)e  bestowed  on  the  people  of  Gou-  dering  whatever  assistance  w'as  in  their 
nick,  generally,  for  the  readiness  with  |X)wer;  but  at  the  moment  when  she 
which  they  gave  their  assistance,  and  the  reached  the  water,  with  one  of  the  men 
honesty  which  has  been  shown  in  deliver-  in  her,  and  before  the  tackles  were  yet 
ing  up  the  property  picked  up  along  the  unloosed,  the  steam  was  unfortunately 
l)each,  one  instance  of  which  deserves  to  set  on,  and  boat  and  man  draggc'd  under 
be  mentioned.  A  young  girl,  daughter  the  water ;  he  sated  himself,  however, 
of  James  Mains  of  Gourock,  found  a  £.50  by  clinging  to  the  ropes,  and,  providen- 
Bank  of  England  note,  which  was  instant-  tially  for  all  on  board,  reached  the  deck, 
ly,  in  the  most  praise-worthy  manner,  de-  where  he  and  his  companion  had  enough 
livered  to  Mr  Rankin.  Great  blame  is  to  do  to  keep  the  vessel  from  going  down  ; 
attached  to  the  Captain  of  the  Ayr,  for  she  was  evidently  in  a  sinking  state.  At 
not  attempting  to  afibrd  assistance  ;  he  the  time  of  the  accident  the  Ayr  had  a 
almost  instantly,  on  the  catastrophe  oc-  light  at  the  bow,  as  well  as  a  man  on  the 
curring,  put  about,  and  made  for  Green-  look-out. 
ock  ;  had  he,  on  the  contrary,  stopped  to 

pick  up  those  who  were  able  to  struggle  rom  the  Olasgow  /*  rce  1  less  ojSutur* 
for  a  short  time  on  the  surface  of  the  wa-  OcU) 

t<*r,  the  chance  is,  that  many  might  have  Early  yesterday  morning,  between  two 
l>ecn  saved  who  have  now  met  a  watery  and  three  o’clock,  the  Comet  steam-boat 
i^rave,  and  his  vessel  might  have  been  w’as  careering  proudly  on  the  waters  from 
run  on  shore  at  Gourock,  had  he  found  Fort-William  to  Glasgow,  betw'een  Grecn- 
hcr  .so  leaky  as  to  be  unfit  to  proceed  back  ock  and  the  Cloch  Light- house.  The  Cap- 
to  our  port.  Those  saved  w'ere  chiefly  tain  was  engaged  in  some  light  conver- 
rescued  by  wherries  belonging  to  Gou-  sation,  relating  stories,  as  our  informant 
rock,  w  hich  instantly  put  off*  when  the  (the  only  cabin  passenger  alive)  states,  to 
alarm  was  given.  Besides  many  respect-  amuse  those  w’ho  were  listening  to  him. 
able  people,  on  their  w'ay  to  Edinburgh  On  the  deck  the  warm-hearted  Highland 
and  Glasgow’,  there  w’ere,  we  are  led  to  lads  and  lasses  were  tripping  it  on  the 
believe,  several  traders  proceeding  to  Glas-  “  light  fantastic  toe  -every  sound  on 
guw,  to  make  purchases  for  the  apj)roach-  lioard  was  revelry,  and  nothing  could  be 
lag  Fort-William  fair,  and  who  may  na-  seen  or  heard  but  w’hat  was  calculated  to 
turally  be  supposed  to  have  had  consider-  inspire  a  kindred  feeling  of  joy.  At  once 
able  property  on  their  persons.  —in  n  moment,  when  rounding  the  point 

A  passenger  on  board  the  Ayr  relates,  (Keiii|X)ch  Point),  a  horrid  crash  w'os 
that  he  was  one  of  four  cabin  passengers  heard— a  terrible  collision  had  taken  place 
W'ho  Were  all  below  when  the  accident  —many  rushed  on  the  deck,  but  it  w’as 
happened.  He  had  lain  dow’n  on  a  sofa  in  vain— a  minute  or  two  elapsed— the 
undressed,  heard  a  noise  forw'ard  which  sea  burst  in  with  one  fell  horrid  sw'oop— 
alarmed  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to  a  bubble  took  place  on  the  s|)ot,  and  the 
disentangle  himself  from  the  clothes  he  Comet  disappeared,  leaving  “  not  a  wreck 
had  thrown  over  him,  the  vessel  struck  behind.**  The  Ayr  steam-boat,  having, 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  On  reaching  we  understand,  90  horse  power,  had  left 
the  deck,  he  saw  the  Comet  drifting  from  Greenock  a  little  after  one.  She  had 
ihem,  and  wheeling  round;  there  wat  lights,  but  the  Comet  had  not.  Noneon 
hght  enough  from  the  moon  to  enable  boardthe  Ayr  saw  the  Comet,  and  noneon 
him  to  distinguish  the  hills  on  either  side,  board  the  Comet  thought  of  danger.  The 
<>nd  the  various  objects  around.  On  board  collision  was  instantaneous  and  fatal,  no 
Ayr  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  human  help  could  be  givens  I’be  Ayr  sud- 
‘^he  Comet  was  in  sight  about  three  denly  turned  round  to  see  what  bad  struck 
minutes,  when  a  most  appalling  shriek  against  her— the  lights  were  placed  in  that 
*mse  from  the  passengers  on  board  of  direction-— they  looked,  but,  after  a  few 
all  evidently  cmw'ding  to  the  side  moments,  the  sea  was  iKXMaing  oit,  and 
•*cjre»t  the  Ayr,  and  with  outstretched  vessel  and  pa&scngers  had  sunk  for  ever. 
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There  was  no  vestige  of  a  living  thing 
then  seen  on  the  face  of  them— a  deeper 
mist  than  usual  apfK'iU'ed  before  them, 
hut  the  “  bubbling  cry  of  some  strong 
swimmer,  in  his  agony,”  was  not  heard 
hy  any  man.  The  steam  made  a  slight 
hiss,  but  the  ocean  had  swallow’ed  up  the 
whole.  Many  highly.respectable  names 
have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
sufferers ;  but  we  believe,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  without  foundation.  A- 
mong  the  sufferers,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr  Colin  Alexander  Ander¬ 
son,  (the  cabin  passenger  already  referred 
to,)  was  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  .S3d 
regiment,  and  his  lady — recently ,,  mar¬ 
ried — the  latter  the  daughter  of  H.  R. 
Dud',  lisq.  of  Muirtown,  near  Inverness  ; 
Mr  McAllister,  W.  S.,  Edinburgh,  with 
a  relative  of  the  same  name ;  Mr  Graham 
of  Corpach  ;  Mr  Campbell,  a  merchant 
of  this  city  ;  and  the  son  of  a  Mr  Mac- 
Drainc,  also  of  Glasgow' ;  and  a  Mrs 
Wright,  w  idow  of  a  druggist,  formerly 
in  the  Trongate  of  this  city,  and  her  ser¬ 
vant  maid.  The  body  of  Mr  Grierson, 
the  steward  of  the  Comet,  has  lx?en 
washed  ashore,  and  upwards  of  £.70  in 
his  jwcket ;  also  four  men  and  four  wo¬ 
men — tw'o  ladies  and  two  black  servants. 

Saturday  nighty  Seven  oV/oc/c.— Since 
the  first  edition  of  our  p>aper  was  sent  to 
press,  w’e  have  ascertained  that  the  four 
English  gentlemen,  about  whom  some 
fears  were  entertained,  are  safe.  They 
were  landed  at  Rothesay.  We  have  seen 
three  of  them — Messrs  A.  Morrison,  and 
George  Martineau,  of  London,  and  Mr 
Henry  Martineau  of  Norwich.  The  other 
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gers  in  ail ;  he  was  in  the  steerage ;  and 
shortly  before  the  catastrophe  he  was  ujxjn 
deck.  He  saw*  a  light  a-head,  and  a  fellow, 
passenger .  observed  that  it  was  a  light¬ 
house;  but  one  of  the  crew  who  was  on''ihe 
look-out  forward,  remarked,  c‘  that  it  was 
a  steam-boat,”  and  instantly  called  aft 
“  a  steam-boat— helm  a  starboard.”  He 
supposes  the  helm  was  ported,  as  the  ves¬ 
sels  almost  immediately  struck.  Captain 
Mcinnes  was  on  the  cabin  deck,  and  call¬ 
ed  to  the  j^assengers  to  come  aft,  think¬ 
ing  the  })acket  might  right.  Great  con- 
fu.sion  ensued,  the  passengers  forcing  their 
way  into  the  Comet's  yaw  l,  which  was 
hung  astern.  In  the  hurry,  the  tackling 
could  not  be  unloosed  ;  one  of  the  roj)es 
w'as  cut  before  the  other.  There  were 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pet'ple  in  the  small 
boat  at  the  time;  McDonald  was  one  of 
them  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  were  preci. 
pitated  into  the  water.  The  other  rojte 
was  cut  almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
Comet  sunk.  M‘Donald  was  throw  n  in. 
to  the  water,  and  upon  getting  to  the  sur- 
face,  he  found  no  trace  of  the  Comet.  He 
observed  the  small  boat  flouting  bottom 
upwards,  and  he  and  some  others  caught 
by  it,  and  in  consequence  of  their  strug. 
gling,  it  righted,  but  w'as  full  of  water. 
He  and  other  two  got  into  the  yawl,  and 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  they  were  hailed 
and  towed  to  land  by  a  boat  which  had 
pushed  off  from  the  shore.  Mr  Grahame 
W'as  found  in  the  Comet’s  boat  McDon¬ 
ald  and  the  two  who  w'ere  saved  w'ith  him 
were  «)  w'eak  at  the  time  they  were  taken 
in  tow,  that  they  could  not  move  into  the 
other  boat 
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gentleman  who  w'ent  on  shore  at  Kothe- 
say  was  Mr  Glover,  the  celebrated  land- 
scajie  painter.  They  mentioned  that  Mr 
McAllister,  W.S.,  had  intended  to  land 
at  Rothesay,  but  having  met  with  some 
obstacles  in  getting  on  shore  his  luggage, 
he  was  unfortunately  detained.  They 
think  there  w'ere  about  twenty  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  they  w’ere  mostly  all  young 
men.  There  were  only  two  ladies  in  the 
cabin,  Mrs  Captain  Sutherland,  and  Mrs 
Wright  of  this  city'.  The  gentlemen 
estimate  the  number  of  people  on  board 
at  from  fifty  to  sixty,  exclusive  of  the 
crew.  They  think  there  were  not  more 
than  seven  female  jiassengers  in  the  steer¬ 
age.  Four  of  them  w'ere  servants  of  Sir 
Joseph  Radcliffe  of '  Yorkshire.  The 
gentlemen  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Mclnnes  and  his  crew  while  they 
were  on  board  the  Comet.  We  have  also 
seen  one  of  the  fvassengers  who  was  saved, 
Mr  Ewan  M*Donald.  of  Fort  Augustus, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  what 
fell  under  his  own  observation He 
thinks  there  might  be  about  sixty  passen- 


C From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  Monday, 
2Uh  Oct.) 

Greenock,  7  o*cloek,  Saturday  night.— > 
I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  a 
most  distressing  and  heart-rending  sight. 
In  the" course  of  the  afternoon,  sixteen 
unhappy  sufferers  had  been  brought  to 
shore,  and  were  placed  in  the  church,  in 
order  to  be  recognised  by  their  anxious 
and  distracted  relations.  A  mother  dis¬ 
covered  her  son  ;  and  two  young  lads 
found  each  a  brother  amongst  the  melan¬ 
choly  wrecks  of  humanity.  Yesterday 
morning  brought  on  shore  1 1  dead  bodi^t 
and  the  16  of  to-day  make  the  w  hole  27. 
I,  with  many  others,  examined  the 
tenances  of  almost  aH  of  them,  and  cou 
hardly  convince  myself  that  Death  h 
stretched  his  sceptre  over  them.  There 
was  a  mild  sweetness  peculiar  to  sleep  on 
every  face  ;  and  a  little  infant 
years  old  lay  amongst  the  dead,  «  *  * 
mother  was  lulling  it  asleep.  % 
fortunate  innocent  attracted 
sympathy.  Every  attention 


|uiJ  to  lilt*  dead  in  getting  collius  speedily  Church  of  Crecnock  huryiiig-groutul  to- 
l»rovidcd  for  them,  and  it  is  expected  that  morrow. 

the  whole  will  be  brought  up  this  night  Sundiuf  cveniriCy  Five  o'clock. — On  the 
to  an  aisle  in  the  West  Church  of  Green-  arrival  of  the  Lord-Advocate  here,  war- 
ock,  to  he  buried,  or  to  remain  for  a  short  rants  were  immediately  issued,  and  ofli- 
time  till  they  are  claimed  by  relations,  cers  despatched  for  the  apprehension  of 
The  portmanteau  of  Mr  Iloilo,  W.  S.,  the  Master  of  the  Comet,  and  the  Master 
Kdinburgh,  has  been  found,  and  it  is  and  Mate  of  the  Ayr  steam-boat. 
thought  he  is  among  the  number  that  is  None  of  the  bodies  of  Captain  Suther- 
brought  on  shore  to-day.  It  is  impossi-  land,  his  lady,  or  Mr  M‘Allister,  have 
ble  to  leave  this  subject  without  noticing  yet  been  found. 

the  praiseworthy  attention  of  our  excel-  When  the  concussion  took  place,  al- 
lent  Sheriff’,  Mr  Marshall,  and  Quentin  most  all  the  passengers  were  down  in  the 
Leitch,  Ksq.,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  cabin,  and  the  instant  the  shock  was  felt, 
of  the  Peace,  who  have  been  on  the  spot  they  ail  rushed  upon  deck,  with  the  ex- 
late  and  early,  and  have  arranged  every  ception  of  Mr  M‘Allister,  who,  it  is  Ik'- 
thing  under  their  own  insjiection.  An  lieved,  remained  still  in  the  cabin.  Mr 
inventory  of  all  the  j)roperty  found  has  Anderson,  a  student,  attending  the  Col- 
been  made  out,  and  until  such  pro|ierty  lege  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  persons  saved, 
is  claimed,  it  htis  been  lodged  in  the  cel-  was  the  last  to  leave  the  cabin,  and  he 
lars  belonging  to  the  town.  recollects  that  Mr  M‘Allister  was  left  ly- 

Sunday^  half-past  Four  afternoon.-— Up  ing  upon  a  sofa,  having  l)clieved  the  state-^ 
to  this  hour,  Gourock  has  exhibited  a  ment  of  the  steward  of  the  vessel,  who 
scene  of  unprecedented  bustle  and  anxiety,  called  out  there  was  no  danger.  Almost 
Arrivals  of  strangers  continue  to  an  al-  immediately  after  the  passengers  got  upon 
most  incredible  extent.  Every  exertion  deck,  the  engine  of  the  Comet  stopt,  and 
is  still  making  to  recover  the  bodies  yet  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  sinking  state, 
missing ;  and  the  greatest  possible  .sym-  though  she  did  not  go  down  till  four  or 
pathy  is  apparent  in  the  face  of  every  one  five  minutes  after  the  concussion  took 
of  the  immense  crowd  of  visitors.  Sir  place.  She  sunk  gradually  and  slowly 
William  llae,  Bart.,  Lord-Advocate  for  down,'the  bow'  going  first,  and  the  water 
Scotland,  arrived  this  forenoon,  accom-  rising  gradually  upon  the  passengers,  who 
panied  by  John  Colin  Dunlop,  Esq.,  had  all  gone  towards  the  stern.  The 
Sheriff*. Depute  of  Renfrewshire,  before  small  boat  being  instantly  lowered,  got 
whom  an  examination  of  the  pilot  of  the  so  overloaded  with  passengers,  as  to  occa- 
Coinet  and  others  took  place.  The  fesult  sion  her  immediately  swamping,  a«id  all 
has  not  yet  transpired,  but  warrants,  we  who  had  got  on  board  of  it  |)erished. 
understand,  have,  since  their  arrival,  been  Mr  Anderson  did  not  (juit  the  vessel  till 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Master  the  water  had  gradually  reached  more  than 
uf  the  Ayr  steam-boat,  and  others  w’ho  half-way  up  his  |)erson.  He  then  swam 
ure  implicated  in  the  melancholy  cala-  away,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  reach 
niity.  That  boat  sailed  from  Greenock  a  box  which  he  saw  floating  at  a  short 
for  Ayr  yesterday,  so  that  the  injury  she  distance  from  him,  but  he  found  he  could 
had  sustained  must  have  cost  but  little  not  overtake  it,  being  impeded  by  the 
trouble  to  repair.  Every  precaution  in  great*coat  and  boots  in  which  he  was 
the  j)owcr  of  the  authorities  of  Greenock,  dressed.  He  then  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
having  the  town-officers,  &c.,  in  at-  lights  of  the  village  of  Gourock,  and  en- 
lendance,  have  l)een  taken  to  preserve  deavoured  to  moke  toward  them  ;  in  do- 
urder,  and  afford  facility  to  the  conveyance  ing  this,  be  met  the  Comet’s  small  l)oat 
of  the  bodies  got  ashore,  to  the  church,  which  had  been  upset,  floating  with  its 
where  they  are  deposited.  Shells  are  pre-  bottom  upj>ermost,  having  two  men 
l^red,  into  which  they  are  placed  as  soon  clinging  to  it.  He  managed  to  get  hold 
as  conveyed  thither  ;  and  the  whole  duty  of  it,  but  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing 
attendant  on  that  })ainful  affair  is  con-  so,  he  was  seized  round  the  neck  by  John 
ducted  w’ith  such  propriety,  as  reflects  the  Gillies,  fireman,  who  clung  to  him.  In 
greatest  credit  on  the  inhabitants  of  Gou-  consetiuence  of  this  seizure,  Mr  Anderson 
rock  and  neighbourhood,  particularly  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  Ixjat, 
those  who  have  taken  the  more  active  and  he  sunk  twice,  and  as  often  ascended 
iwrt  of  the  business.  The  boats  are  still  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  his  last 
cmployc*d  in  trawding  for  the  bodies,  and  ascent,  he  found  his  feet  entangled  with 
the  most  •indefatigable  and  unremitting  the  seats  of  the  boat  ;  hoiv  he  got  so  cn-- 
exertions  are  making  to  recover  every  re-  tangled  he  cannot  account.  By  twisting 
iie  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe.  Several  his  legs  round  the  seats,  and  by  the  in- 
of  the  Iwdies  w'hich  were  got  on  Friday  and  crease  of  weight  occa.sioned  by  the  firc- 
ycsierday  are  to  be  interred  in  the  West  man,  who  still  continued  to  hold  the 
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lK)at,  by  the  cxeitions  which  he  so  made, 
got  itself  turned,  the  right  side  getting 
uppermost,  having  both  Mr  Anderson 
and  John  Gillies  in  it.  The  other  two 
men,  who  had  been  hanging  by  the  boat, 
also  managed  to  get  into  it,  and  these 
four  were  placed  in  the  l)oat,  up  to  the 
neck  in  water,  in  hopes  of  being  drifted  on 
shore.  A  boat  from  G<n»rock  then  reach¬ 
ing  them,  they  quitted  the  Comet’s  boat, 
and  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  other,  and 
were  in  this  w’ay  brought  to  shore.  Mr 
Anderson  kept  his  feet  while  in  the  Co¬ 
met’s  boat  in  deep  water,  but  by  the  time 
he  reached  near  the  shore,  where  the 
water  was  shallour,  he  got  so  exhausted, 
from  cold  and  fatigue,  that  he  was  un- 
aWe  to  use  any  exertion,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  perishing  before  reaching  the 
shore. 

It  appeared  that  other  two  of  the  Co¬ 
met’s  passengers  had  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  the  Comet’s  boat  after  Mr  An¬ 
derson  and  his  three  sufTering  companions 
had  quitted  it,  and  got  irrto  it ;  but  from 
the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  severe 
cold  and  fatigue,  were  unable  to  keep 
above  ^  ater ;  and  when  the  boat  was  got 
]x>ssession  of,  H  was  found  to  contain 
their  lifeless  bodies. 

Mr  Anderson  saw  the  lady  of  Captain 
Sutherland  after  he  came  u{>on  deck,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  collision,  and  he  as- 
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to  Sir  Joseph  RadcUft’e ;  two  other  no. 
men — not  known  ;  a  child,  about  three 
years  old,  ditto;  Mrs  Miller’s  child; 
Archibald  Graham,  Corpach  ;  John  Bell, 
flesher,  Dumbarton ;  James  Griersm, 
steward  of  Comet  ;  Angus  Cameron, 
Fort-William  ;  William  Allan,  Camis 
Kskan  ;  James  Miller,  Leith ;  John 
Reid,  Edinburgh ;  a  girl  about  seven- 
teen  years  of  age — name  unknow  n  ;  Dun- 
can  M‘’Kenzie,  a  Highland  trader ;  an 
old  man  from  Crinan — name  unknown; 
a  woman,  unkrrown,  supposed  the  mother 
of  four  children  who  were  on  board ;  Jas. 
Dingw'all ;  George  Murray,  a  Highland 
trader ;  James  Manderson,  engineer  of 
the  Comet ;  a  young  woman,  named 
Rose,  claimed,  and  carried  to  Greenock; 
A  sailor,  belonging  to  Limekilns  or  Kin¬ 
cardine;  Ronald  Mackenzie,  piiH.r  to  Sir 
Joseph  Radcliffe;  a  young  gentleman, 
linen  marked  C.  B.  S — surgical  instru¬ 
ments  found  on  him— -sujjposed  to  be  a 
Mr  Smith  of  Inverness ;  Mr  Angus  A. 
Kennedy,  a  young  gentleman  about  four, 
teen,  going  to  College ;  a  young  man  about 
fifteen — unknow'n  ;  Anthony  Gallochtr, 
an  Irish  pedlar ;  Eupheinia  Niven,  ser¬ 
vant  to  Mrs  Wright  of  Glasgow  ;  a  young 
lady,  claimed  by  her  brother  on  the  shore. 

Found  on  the  23d. 

John  M‘LauchlaD,  a  seaman  belonging 
to  the  Comet ;  Mrs  W incup,  housekeeper 


deted  in  piling  h«r  lo  the  stern  of  the  j  y,  Radcliffe ;  a  man-wiih  a 

Lomet ;  but  he  does  not  know  what  be-  eoat,  yellow  buttons,  and  black 

came  of  the  unfortunate  lady  afterwards,  browsers ;  Donald  M‘Braine,  shoemaker. 
Her  cries  for  help  were  loud  and  heart-  Glasgow ;  John  Gemmill,  Sir  Joseph 
rending,  and  must  have  been  heard  by  Radcliffe’s  man-servant ;  a  man-had  on 
the  crew  of  the  Ayr  steam-hoat,  which  trowsers  like  a  seaman-owned  by  a 

Mr  Anderson  describes  as, not  having  cousin  t  a  young  woman,  initials  J.N.L 


been  twenty  yards  disunt  from  the  Co-  Hvery-servant’s  great-coat  on-sup- 

^  at  the  time.  He  thinks  he  saw  Mary  Meek,  maid-servant  to 

Captain  Sutherland,  her  husband,  throw  gj^.  RadclifTl* ;  D.  Campbell,  Glas- 

off  his  coat,  and  the  probability  is,  from  claimed  and  taken  by  a  brother ;  Mr 

the  statement  given  by  one  of  the  Comet’s  James  Rollo,  W.  S.  Edinburgh; 

crew,  in  describing  what  he  recollects  of  Heron,  supposed  second  steward  of 

seeing,  that  this  unliappy  couple,  who  ^^e  Comet  steam-boat ;  Donald  Cainercm 
had  only  been  seven  weeks  married,  sunk  McKenzie,  two  of  the  Comet  i 

in  wch  other’s  arras.  NeHlier  of  their  ^ew. 

bodies  have  yet  been  found.  *  Recapitulation. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  those  Number  sav^,  .  .  • 

Mved,  andof  the  bodies  that  have  been  Found.  2 1st  and  22d,  • 

found,  up  to  Sunday  forenoon Found  23(1,  . 

Saved.  *  i  — 

P.  Sutherland,  carpenter;  Peter  M‘-  .Accounted  for  54 

Bride,  pilot;  John  Gillies,  fireman  ;  John  Resides  the  nersons  whose  names  aw 


^  - I — -  ^  -  -a.™.  — -  .  .w. 

tode,  pUot ;  John  Gillies,  fireman  ;  John  Resides  the  persons  whose  names  aw 

mentioned  in  the  preceding  acewnw-j* 
ter .  Ja^  Nicol,  aeaman ;  Jean  Munro,  beliercd  there  is  no  person  of  the  up^ 
John  Cameron,  Port-William;  C.  A.  mnt,  of  life  lost  by  the  sinking  of  ll>* 
Anderson,  Rachael  M*Keller,  Mrs  Mil-  Comet.  ^ 

ler,  her  infant  drowned:  Ewan  M^Do-  r  from  the  GliUgoxt  ChrmicUtfTuodaVy 
nalfL  fmm  Prtrt  A 


nald,  from  Fort  Augustus. 

Bodies  found  on  ^  21  if  and  22d. 
Mrs  Wright,  Glasgow  ;  Hannah  Mit¬ 
chell,  and  Sarah  Rigicy,  raaid-servants 


nth  Oct.  i  . 

The  foUowingis  an 
the  persons  known 
Cameron,  ’  under-steward  ; 
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Kort-Williimi  ;  Kvan  '  Kennetly,  Kort- 
Willtam  :  Angus  Cameron,  Arrochar; 
near  Fort- William  ;  Alexander  McKenzie, 
cabin-fn^y  ;  .Mr  Rose,  a  student  from  In. 
verness,  and  three  young  girls,  otieor  more 
sup}>»>sed  to  be  his  sisters ;  Mr  M*Ken- 
zie,  grocer,  Canongate,  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs 
M‘Millan,  cook  to  Mr  McDonald,  Borra* 
dale,  Arisaig. 

Among  those  saved  on  board  the  Comet 
there  was  a  young  ladv,  a  Miss  Jane 
Munro,  ulx)ut  sixteen,  from  Tain,  on  a 
visit  to  her  aunt  in  Glasgow.  As  her 
relation  had  never  seen  her,  it  was  judged 
needless  to  go  down  to  claim  her  body, 
and  all  hope  was  given  up,  when  on 
Saturday  a  letter  was  received  from  Gou- 
rock  with  the  gratifying  and  unexpected 
intelligence  of  her  preservation.  So  far 
as  she  can  recollect,  it  happened  as  foU 
luws  She  sunk  twice  ;  but,  on  coming 
up  the  second  time,  caught  hold  of  two 
s{)ar6,  to  which  she  clung  from  about  20 
minutes  to  hulf.an*hour.  During  the 
whole  of  this  dreadful  period  she  still  had 
hope  of  being  saved,  nor  lost  her  presence 
of  mind  during  the  whole  time ;  as  an 
instance  of  which,  feeling  a  shawl  she 
wore  getting  heavy  with  the  water,  she 
threw  it  off  to  lighten  her.  A  dog,  be- 
longing,  it  is  to  be  believed,  to  Mr  M‘- 
AliistcT,  swam,  alongside  of  her,  and,  she 
thinks,  materially  aided  her ;  certain  it 
i*,  that  the  dog  followed  her  to  the  house 
where  she  was  taken,  and  after  she  was 
put  in  bed,  the  faithful  animal  leapt  in 
and  lay  at  her  feet.  She  felt  very  unwell 
after,  lieing  brought  ashore ;  but  after 
being  twice  bled,  and  getting  a  night’s 
rest,  she  perfectly  recovered.  The  en¬ 
gine-man  of  the  Comet,  who  was  saved, 
reports  that  the  last  time  be  saw  Ca^nain 
Sutherland  and  his  wife  was’  at  the  ipo- 
inent  of  the  vessel  going  down,  when  they 
Were  standing  fast  c]a8i>ed  in  each  other’s 
arms  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  farther 
.re|)orts,  that  Mr  Graham  of  CorfMcli  sunk 
within  little  more  than  six  yards  of  the 
shore.  The  engine*  man’s  face  is  much 
lacerated  by  the  death-graop  with  Which 
he  was  held  fay  that  unfortunate  young 
gentleman.  H«  it, perfectly  convinced, 
that  had  the  Ayr  etopped  to  render  them 
assistance,  many  lives  would  have  been 
saved. 

On  Tuesday  the  85th,  the  body  of 
Captain  Sutherland  was  brought  up,  and 
g  private  soldier  of  the  seoond  battalion 
’  of  the  45tli  raiment  of  foot*  On  the 
person  of  the  captain  was  found  a  purse, 
contaiaitig,  in  the  ona  end,  nine  shillings 
Of  so  in  silver,  and  io  the  other  five  sove* 
f«igns  and  a  half.  Two  watches,  the 
••e  gold  atKl  the  atbw  silver,  were  found 
in  one  of  bis  peokela,  to  whioh  were  at¬ 


tached  gold  npjicndagcs.  The  remains 
of  the  unfortuivate  Captain  Sutherland 
were,  shortly  after  being  found,  taken  to 
Greenock  l»y  a  brother  otficer. 

The  foilowinp  arc  the  bodies  got  on 
Wednesday  the  86tli,  before  two  o’clock 
aJ  ternoon.  Sul)seqnent  to  that  hour,  al¬ 
though  the  endeavours  to  get  up  every 
sad  relic  of  this  calamitous  utcident  were 
unrelaxed,  nothing  was  obtained  except  a 
very  handsome  scarf,  sup^xised  to  be  the 
properly  of  the  much-hunented  Mrs 
Captain  Sutherland.  From  the  weight  at 
first  attached  to  the  drag,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tlwt  that  unfortunate 
lady’s  body  was  vilh  the  scarf,  from 
w  hich  it  {xtrted  on  the  getting  up. 

Duncan  M‘Kcnzie,  fireman  of  the  Co¬ 
met,  immediately  recognised,  and  claim¬ 
ed  by  his  wife  and  father. 

A  girl,  apjKirently  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  unknown,  but  supposed  to 
be  Grace  McKenzie,  niece  of  the  young 
woman  Rose,  found  on  Saturday,  and 
whom,  it  is  believed,  she  was  accom¬ 
panying  from  the  north.  * 

A  stout  young  woman,  unknown  ;  had 
on  a  brown  bombasine  gown,  coarse  grey 
worsted  stockings,  and  shoes  tied  with 
white  tape,  supposed  to  have  come  in  at 
Oban,  and  then  to  have  had  on  a  black 
bonnet  and  two  black  feathers.  , 

Wednesday  morning  a  trunk  of  Mr 
M‘Allist€r’s  and  some  other  luggage  were 
cast  ashore. 

Thursday  morning,  the  27th,  the  w'ea* 
thcr  being  very  calm,  the  business  of 
trawling  with  the  boats  were  resumed  at 
an  early  liour,  and  before  .seven  o’clock 
the  body  of  a  man  with  a  fustian  jacket 
and  trowsers,  and  a  hlac*k  vest,  was  found; 
he  is  supposed,  from  certain  ccrtilicatCH 
found  in  a  {X)ckct-book  on  his  person,  to 
be  either  Lewis  or  Doiutld  M‘ILay,  a  son 
of  Cileorgc  M^Kay,  bdon^ng  to  the  purioh 
of  Duthil ;  Peter  Sutherland,  the  carpen¬ 
ter  of  the  Comet,  say*  he  is  Donald 
M*Kay,  by  trade  a  smith,  and  that  hu 
was  on  his  way  from  Invergordoa  to 
Glasgow,  to  seek  employment.  'J'he  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  soldier  found  on  Tuesday,  and 
those  of  the  two  females  found  yesterday, 
have  lieen  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 
Gourock.  From  the  decayed  state  in 
which  the  bodies  are  which  are  got  uow', 
it  is  rendered  indispensable  to  haw  them 
quickly  coffined  and  interred ;  ond  except 
their  dress,  or  documents  foimd  upon 
them.,  their  nearest  rdatSons  anre  unable 
to  identify  tbem.  The  body  of  a  man  was 
got  an  the  afternoon,  supposed,  fsom  • 
letter  on  his  persoo,  to  be  Aleiander 
Mesuro  of  Cernffbelton. 

CapCain  Thomson’s  revennc-cottcr  tried 
the  espevimenl,  on  Thucedsy,  of  firing 
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«;uns  over  whore  the  Iniat  lies,  in  the  hope 
or  raising  the  missing  bodies,  but  without 
suceess. 

The  boats  did  not  commence  operations 
till  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  to  the 
wind  being  high  ;  but  they  have  been  out 
ever  since. 

The  body  of  Mrs  Sutherland  w'as  found 
close  by  the  shore,  about  one  o’clock  on 
Friday  the  28th;  and  an  hour  afterwards 
the  body  of  Mr  McAllister,  VV.  S.,  was 
found  near  the  name  place :  they  were 
placed  in  coffins  previously  prepared  for 
them  ;  and  about  five  o’clock  the  remains 
of  that  unfortunate  lady  passed  through 
(Irccnockon  its  way  to  Glasgow,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Warren,  who  arrived 
shortly  before  they  were  brought  to  shore, 
livery  thing  has  been  prejiared  for  raising 
the  Comet  since  Friday  night,  hut  owing 
to  the  heavy  surf  u|X)n  the  water,  nothing 
has  been  done.  'I'here  have  been  two 
lighters  and  two  steam-boats,  with  the 
necessary  tackling,  in  Gourock  bay,  ever 
since  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  w’eather  settles, 
they  proceed  to  the  s|X)t  w'ithout  a  mo¬ 
ment's  delay.  It  has  been  stated  in  va¬ 
rious  papers,  that  Alexander  Gray,  pi|x?r 
of  the  Comet,  was  found  some  days  since. 
'I'liia  is  incorrect,  and  may  cause  much 
inconvenience  to  many  individuals  w’ho 
expected  remittances  by  this  honest,  but 
unfortunate  man,  as  it  has  been  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  he  had  from  £.250  to  £*.300  on  his 
|)crson,  to  he  paid  in  Glasgow'  on  account 
of  various  individuals  in  the  Highlands, 
The  young  gentleman  whose  linens  were 
marked  C.  B.  S.  has  not  been  claimed, 
though  asserted  otherwise,  and  it  is  quite 
uncertain  w  hat  his  name  was :  he  has  been 
interred,  along  w  ith  some  others,  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface,  lest  his  friends 
should  wish  to  claim  the  body. 

It  was  formerly  ^ated  that  47  were 
accounted  for  us  drowned  and  13  saved  ; 
since  that  three  more  have  been  added  to 
the  melancholy  list  of  sufferers,  making 
the  whole  accounted  for,  independent  of 
those  missing,  63.  The  earliest  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  awful  calamity  seems 
to  have  been  nearer  the  truth  than  any 
later  accounts.  It  was  then  asserted  that 
from  80  to  90  found  a  w’atery  grave  ;  and 
from  those  accounted  for,  and  those  still 
missing,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  num¬ 
ber  has  not  been  overrated. 

A  jxjrson  named  Charles  M‘Lean  has 
l)een  ascertained  to  have  been  on  board 
the  Comet  when  she  sunk,  and  saved,  in 
aildition  to  those  forraely  mentioned. 

Sunday  the  iiOth,  the  weather  was  so 
stormy  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  adopt 
any  ticasures  either  to  lift  the  boat  or 
trawl  for  Inxiics  at  Gourock,  and  to.day, 
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as  it  has  increased  to  a  i^crfect  hurrit-niH-, 
and  any  attempts  to  that  ellect  being  still 
of  necessity  suspended,  nothing  hastrans. 
pired. 

On  Saturday  Mr  Sheriff  Dunlop  arrived 
in  town  with  the  dejxisitions  which  he 
had  taken  relative  to  this  melancholy  ca. 
tastrophe,  w'hich  w’erc  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  at  St.  Catherine’s. 

Captain  and  Mrs  Sutherland  were  on 
Saturday  the  29ih  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  The  funeral  was  conducted  with 
military  honours,  and  it  was  also  honour, 
ed  with  the  regrets  and  pity  of  all  who 
w'itnessed  the  melancholy,  though  at  the 
same  time  splendid,  procession.  The  in. 
terment  w’as  in  the  hurying-groand  of  the 
English  Chapel  of  Glasgow*. 

24 — InverkeUhiug — On  Friday  last 
the  church  of  Inverkeithing  was  discover, 
ed  to  be  on  fire ;  a  quantity  of  smoke 
was  observed  coming  through  the  roof ; 
an  alarm  was  immediately  given  by  ring, 
ing  the  bell,  and  a  crowd  of  people  soon 
assembled  in  the  church-yard.  The  Ma. 
gistrates  came,  and  were  very  active  in 
giving  directions  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  flames  raged  in  the  roof  of  the  south 
division  of  the  church  ;  but,  by  the  great 
exertions  of  the  persons  present,  only  that 
part  W'as  destroyed,  and  the  rafters  were 
pulled  down  in  a  burning  state.  In  the 
meantime,  the  pulpit,  the  lofts,  and  the 
seating,  were  removed  in  broken  pieces, 
and  throw'n  through  the  demolished  win¬ 
dow's  into  the  church-yard.  'I'he  fire  was 
confined  to  the  south  division  of  the  root, 
but  the  w'hole  church  is  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  a  place  of  worship.  'I'his  hand¬ 
some  church  was  repaired  and  new  seated, 
at  a  considerable  expence,  in  1808.  It 
is  of  a  |x?culiar  construction,  being  cover¬ 
ed  by  three  separate  roofs,  which  arc  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  row's  of  very  ancient  stone 
arches  W'ithin  the  church,  together  with 
the  two  outer  w'alls.  These  arches  are 
now  much  injured,  and  appear  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  way.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  and 
larger  church  w'ill  l)e  erected,  as  great 
complaints  w'ere  made  for  want  of  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  old  building.  The  fire 
W'as  occasioned  by  plumbers  soldering  the 
copper  gutters  between  the  roofs. 

27 _ Mr  Hume  having  lately  arriv^ 

in  Edinburgh,  on  his  w’ay  to  the  norl  , 
the  Associated  Trades  of  Glasgow,  hy  a 
Deputation  from  their  number,  waitet 
upon  him  this  day,  at  the  Waterloo  Ho¬ 
tel,  to  present  him  with  a  magnificent 
and  massive  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token  o 
their  esteem  for  his  character,  and 
gratitude  for  his  services.— Mr  M'As  n. 
one  of  the  ?  deputies, .  in  presenting  t  ® 
plate,  read  over  an  address,  to  'yhicn  <  v 
Hume  made  a  temperate  and  judiciou> 
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reply.  Under  existing  circiunsiances,  he 
said,  he  must  decline  receiving  all  such 
tokens  of  esteem.  But  though  he  declined 
their  present,  he  accepted  with  great  plea* 
sure  their  kind  and  sensible  address. 
Next  day,  a  Deputation  of  the  Colliers  of 

1. anark,  llenfrew,  and  Dumlxirton,  wait* 
ed  on  him,  and  met  with  a  reception  si¬ 
milar  to  that  which  he  gave  the  trades¬ 
men  on  the  previous  day.  Their  piece  of 
[ilate  was  also  politely  refused.  At  the 
reguest,  however,  of  a  Deputation  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  this  city,  he  has  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  public  dinner  on  his  return  from 
the  north. 

Ciiimte  of  Edinburgh, — From  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr  Adie  during  ten  years, 
it  ap|)ears  that  the  driest  months  are  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  and  May  ;  and  the 
wettest,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in  the 
w  hole  year  was  23^  inches,  and  that  in 
each  month  as  follows  (neglecting  the  2d 
and  3d  places  of  decimals)  : — viz.  Jan.  2 
inches,  Feb.  1.  4.,  March  1.1.,  April  1.  5., 
May  1,  7.,  June  1.  6.,  July  2.  8.,  Aug. 

2.  7.,  Sept.  2.  3.,  Oct.  2.  4.,  Nov.  1.  9., 
Occ.  1.  8.  The  rain  appears  to  increase 
regularly  from  March  to  July,  and  to  di¬ 
mmish  regularly  from  July  to  March. 
1  he  observations  were  made  many  years 
ago. 

Curious  Discovery _ A  short  time  ago, 

a  search  having  been  made  among  some 
ancient  pa{K*rs  in  Heriot’s  Hospital,  there 
was  discovered  a  challenge  to  mortal  com- 
l>‘it,  addressed  by  the  famous  Hob  Hoy 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  It  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  preservation,  and  not  a  doubt  can 
l>e  entertained  of  its  authenticity.  It  is 
nt  present  in  the  hands  of  one  of  thesulr- 
hbrarians  of  the  Advocates’  Lilmiry. 

•  Glasgow  Toren  Poliiics — It  appears 
that  the  election  of  Magistrates  in  Glas¬ 
gow  will  be  void  this  year,  on  more 
grounds  than  one.  We  mentioned  lately, 
dial  the  Council  had  had  the  hardihood 
h)  neglect  the  consuetudinary  absurdity 
of  Slopping  the  clock  at  12,  that  time 
^‘i;ht  seem  to  stand  still  till  so  great  a 
"ork  was  consummated.  But  what  is 
equally  bad,  it  appears  that  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  three  merchants,  and  tw'o  trades 
bailies,  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  4th, 
by  some  fatality,  no  record  was  made  of 
the  proceedings  till  some  days  after — and 
such  a  record,  having  no  other  founda¬ 
tion  than  the  accuracy  of  the  clerk’s  me¬ 
mory,  is  in  no  legal  sense  a  minute.  Mr 
.M‘Tyer,  Convener  of  the  Trades,  has  set 
f^rth  this  in  a  fnxnest,  and  contends  that 
the  whole  election  is  null  and  void.  The 
men  of  Glasgow'  may  therefore  enter  into 
the  joys  of  a  contested  election  w-hen  they 
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War  among  the  Snakes. — Travelling 
through  one  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
singular  rustling  in  the  thickets  which 
bordered  the  road.  I  stopj^d  my  horse  to 
learn  its  cause,  and  soon  discovered,  at  a 
few  paces  from  the  track,  a  rattlesnake  of 
rather  more  than  ordinary  size,  in  a  coil 
such  as  these  reptiles  always  throw'  them¬ 
selves  into  on  the  approach  or  attack  of 
an  enemy,  exhibiting  every  symptom  of 
extreme  rage,  and  displaying  all  those 
beauties  for  which  its  species  are  so  re¬ 
markable  w’hen  under  the  influence  of 
])assion.  No  cause  for  its  disorder  was 
first  visible,  hut  in  a  short  time  a  black 
snake  darted  from  the  surrounding  hushes 
rapidly  across  the  folds  of  his  antagonist, 
and  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  The 
rattlesnake  did  not  fail  to  strike  at  its 
darting  assailant,  but  with  what  success, 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion  prevented 
me  from  determining.  The  rattlesnake 
remained  in  his  coil,  prepared  for  another 
assault,  w'hich  was  accordingly  soon  of¬ 
fered  by  his  black  foe  repairing,  and  again 
gliding  across  him  with  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity,  while  the  same  attempt 
was  made  to  punish  the  aggression.  'I'hese 
movements  were  several  times  repeated 
with  no  apparent  advantage  to  cither 
party.  The  black  snake  seemed  once  or 
tw'ice  struck  with  the  fangs  of  his  enemy, 
and  yet  returned  with  undiininished  ce¬ 
lerity  to  his  subtle  assault.  The  density 
of  the  underwood  w’ould  not  permit  me 
to  follow'  with  my  eyes  his  retreat ;  and 
however  great  my  curiosity  to  ascertain 
how  he  employed  the  time  of  his  ab¬ 
sence,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself 
to  indulge  in  by  entering  on  so  fatal  a 
battle-ground.  At  length  the  rattlesnake, 
in  one  of  his  attempts  to  revenge  the  in¬ 
solence  of  his  assailant,  struck  his  fangs 
deep  into  his  own  body ;  he  extricated 
them,  stretched  himself  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  agony  on  the  ground,  and 
turning  on  his  back  in  a  short  time  ex¬ 
pired.  The  crafty  victor  once  more  ap¬ 
peared,  and  seizing  the  lifeless  body  in 
his  mouth,  dragged  it  from  the  scene  of 
action. 

Dumbness  cured  by  iS'/catw.— Between 
two  and  three  months  ago,  a  young  girl, 
who  belongs  to  a  respectable  family  in 
Edinburgh,  lost  her  voice,  and  became 
comjiletely  dumb,  in  consequence  of  an 
inHammation  of  the  lungs.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  Faculty  there -declared  they 
could  do  nothing  for  her.  Her  friends 
resolved  that  she  should  take  the  advice 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  about  a  month 
ago  she  embarked  on  board  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle  steam-packet  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  machinery  of  the  engine  l»e- 
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1  Life  fids.  IT.  TTlackett,  Cornet  Jl  July 

1  Dr.  Gti».  Lieut.  Bray.  ('ajiL  by  puub.  'kv 

Norlhctite,  pronu  10  .•'Oi't. 

Cornet  Klwt'j-,  LituU  <•<'• 

PnvTnast.  Maclntirin,  from  fO  F.  I‘&)* 
mast,  vice  Webster,  dead  S  d<'- 

2  J.  C.  I  lodge.  Cornet  by  pureh.  vioc 

ITartoj'p,  etir.eellcd  . 

3  Lieut,  (irt-ene,  ('apt.  by  piircb.  'iix- 

Swiuburiie,  proin.  10  •''tl'T. 

Cornet  I’lirse,  Lieut. 

• - Punda.s  Lieut,  vice  Todd, 

17  dp. 

^V.  C.  Tre\  ilyan.  Cornet  vice  Mitcluil. 
6  Dr. 

W.  H.  B.  J.  Wilson.  Comet  10  .^ei>t. 
L.  ^V’tT!u  re  il,  C'ornet  ^  . 

4  Cornet  Keane,  Lieut,  by 

I^awrensfin,  prom.  -< 

W.  C'unii.ghauie,  Cornet 
C  Lieut.  Diyiner,  Capt.  by  '“f 

Pipon.prom.  lOi^f 

Comet  Browne,  Lieut.  ^ 

.1.  I).  Browne,  Cornet  ‘r 

burff.  Hcriot,  from  17  F.  Surg-  J'* 

^  Seott,  dead  . 

4  Dr.  Lieut.  Upton,  Comet  by  purcN 

Philli^xs.  prom.  , 

6  Comet  Krai«r,  from  17  Dr.  Comet 

.\ddison,  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

7  Lont  A.  Paget,  Lieut,  rice 

of  Hopetotui,  Ueut.  by  ^ 
vice  Smyth,  prom. 

?d  Lieut  Vivian,  from  R«flc 

C-OTRCt  ^1*  vkv 

8  Lieut  Uort,  Capt  by  poten* 

Curnpliell,  prom.  ‘  ^ 

Comet  Ponsonby,  Lieut  ^ 

9  ISri'^lVineh 

by  purch.  vice  Musgrave, 

N.  Weekes,  Comet 


I.  ecclesiastical. 

Sept.  22.  The  Uev.  Charles  Bannalyne  ordained 
Minister  of  .Steuarton. 

—  The  Itev.  Mr  Ilill  inducted  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  I.ocie  Pert. 

27.  The  Bev.  Willuin  Stewart  ordained  .Mi- 
lii'iter  of  the  Old  Dissenting  Itelief  Church, 
Barmek-.street,  Dundee. 

—  The  United  AssiK'iate  flongregation  of  Kil- 
winniiri;  gave  a.  lunmonious  call  to  .Mr  Hubert 
Allan,  preacher,  t)  lx*  their  Pastor. 

—  The  Uev.  M;ickintosh  Mackay  admitted 
MinisU'r  of  Laggan. 

(ht.  .1.  The  Hev.  Dr  John  Mitchell,  Minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Largs,  has  bec*n  apixiinU*i  sne- 
ivsjsor  of  the  late  Uev.  Dr  John  Cook,  in  '.he 
dixii.iiy  chair  of  .''t  Mary’s  Cuilege,  St.  Andriv’s. 

(•  The  Uev.  Mr  Uiteh:o,  late  of  Kilmnmf>ck, 
settled  as  Pa  .tor  of  the  Associate  Cemgregation, 
Potter  low,  Kdinbnrgli. 

—  Mr  Fergnstm  of  Ilaith  h.is  presented  the 
Rev.  .lolrn  Murray  to  the  Church  and  Parisli  of 
.AbbnUhall.  '  , 

11.  The  King  lus  pnsicnted  the  Rev.  Robert 
Allan  to  the  Chnrch  and  Parish  of  Little  Dun- 
keld. 

2h.  The  Rev.  JauKs  Cray  chosen  Minister  of 
the  .\s*socir.tc  Congn^gation  of  .Albion  Ch.T;>el, 
Mon  reate,  L;  union. 

”  21.  Air  William  Carscwell,  called  by  the  SoLOUil 
Aasoeiate  Congregatien  of  Cupar  Angus, 

— -  Mr  (icorge  Ktnnedy  ordained  Minister  of 
llie  Asswiatc  Congrcgi'Uon  of  Kiloonquliar. 

.>1.  The  King  has  presented  the  Rev.  Adam 
Duncan  Taitto  the  Church  and  Perish  of  Kirk¬ 
liston. 


II.  MILITARY,— September. 

Brevet.  Capt  Murray,  58  F.  MaJ.  hi  the  Army 
,  .  ,  '  12  Aug.  1819 

I  Life  (Ids.  LteuL  Hall,  Capt  by  purcli.  vice  Lord 
Bingham,  rrom.  5 1  July  i  825 
Comet  and  Sub-Lteut.  ~ 


Parker,  Lieut. 

do. 


— Appnintnicufs,  Vront.utions 

(.’oriiet  .ml  Hiding  Mantor,  Sunnan,  ."JV 
Hunk  of  l.ifut.  1.1  .\|)ril  ISlJ.i 

Lieut.  Philips,  Adj.  vice  Sidley,  res.  Zd 
Adj.  ojilv  Is  Aug. 

- Philiixs,  (Riding  Master)  Cornet 

without  pay  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  >l8ginn,  from  .17  K.  Assist. 

Surg.  vice  t^gan,  «>t>  F.  8  Sept. 

Cornet  Sugdcu,  LieuL  by  purch.  viee 
Stuart,  prom.  ‘JT  Aug. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Comet  10  Se{>t. 

Cornet  Sir  A.  T.  ('.  Camplxdl,  HU  42 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Andrews,  prom. 

8  do. 

Cornet  Neale,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  vice 
(/’rossley,  prom.  1*7  Aug. 

C.  F.  K.  Johnston,  Carnet  do.  4.1 

Cornet  Pole,  I.ieut.  by  purch.  vice 
Robbins,  prom.  do. 

Knsign  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  Comet  (pay¬ 
ing  dlH’.)  vice  Fraser,  d  Dr.  S  Sept 
Ensign  Ivnox,  from  .VI  F.  Ensign  and 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Fraser,  prom. 

13  Aug. 

Ensign  Muller,  Lieut,  vice  Habington, 
dead  11  Aug. 

H.  W.  Neville,  Easign  do.  44 

IV.  11.  Campbell,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Every,  prom.  27  do.  45 

Ensign  Cooi>er,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Hindle,  prom.  10  Sept. 

R.  Lloyd,  Ensign  do. 

W.  C.  Mayne,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Barton,  id  F.  11  Aug.  46 

Ensign  La  Touehc,  from  11  F’.  Lieut. 

by  pureh.  viee  Stuart,  prom.  13  do. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Bavly,  Colonel  vice  Gen. 

Stevens,  dead’  13  Sei)t. 

Ensign  Deshon,  from  2  V'et  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April 

- 0^\e,  Lieut  by  injrch.  vice  48 

Brooks,  prom.  8  Sept 

- England,  Lieut  viee  Moore, 

43  F.  li  Aug. 

(ient  Cailet  W.  G.  Eyre,  from  R.  MO. 

Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  viee  La 
Touehe,  7  F.  13  do. 

M .  J.  (Jambicr,  »lo.  1 1  do. 

Capt  rurber\ille,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  .V) 

Hare,  prom.  27  »U). 

Lieut  Shafto,  Capt  do.  52 

Fmsign  Uaylv,  Lieut  do. 

B.  W  ilson,  Ensign  do. 

Brevet  Maj.  Audahi,  Maj.  vice  Hook, 

Ceylon  Reg.  1 1  do. 

Lieut  Dalzell,  Capt.  1  Sent.  53 

Ensign  Jones,  Lient  (V). 

- —  Delanuey,  from  93  F.  Ensign 

do. 

Forbes,  Lieut  vice  Graham,  dea<l 

14  Aug.  54 

- Cooper,  Ensign  do. 


J.  Cui>page,  Ensign  by  pureh.  viee  (id- 
liess,  (irom.  Ill  .Sept-  JS'J.l 

Ensign  Borough,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  \iee 
Houveric.  prom.  ’  17  do. 

M.  Speneer,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Fioycr,  Lient  by  pinch,  mcc 
Clayfleld,  prom.  do. 

-  ~  liobeitsoM,  Lieut  by  pureh. 

vice  Gannuig,  prom.  lio 

S.  R.  J.  Marsham,  Ensign  I'o. 

J.  Stopford,  Ensign  d«». 

I.ient  .1.  Macvlongall,  Capt.  by  pureli. 

vice  Brevet  M.Tj.  Maedimald,  prom. 

ID  lift. 

Ensign  Ma«lonalft,  Lieut.  «to. 

W.  I).  Maefarlane,  Ensign  ili*. 

Capt.  Hon.  C.  Grey,  from  IT  I'.  Ci.pt. 

viee  Maeleim,  h.  p.  rev.  ditf.  K*  Aiig. 
Ijcut  KepiK.1,  Capt  by  pnrelt.  Mee 
Hill,  ret.  1  St  pi. 

- - Ward,  Capt  by  purch.  \ie(*  I  ia- 

ser,  prom.  iDdft. 

Ensign  Denham,  Lient  1  «!<*. 

- Tryon,  Lieut.  lOi'o. 

H.  Bruere,’ Ensign  1  tlo. 

G.  J.  Burslem,  Ensign  ID  df>. 

Ensign  M'Crea,  Lieut  by  pureh.  'i<e 

('ourtayne,  prom.  8  dft. 

Lieut  M’oore,  from  11  F.  (’apt.  vice 
Kellv,  deatl  1 1  Ang. 

Ensign  and  \dj.  Blakeway.  from  Cape 
Corps,  Lieut,  vice  Urquhail,  deatl 

8  .S’pt. 

E.  II.  D.  E.  NapiiT,  Ensign  \ioe  Man¬ 
ners,  79  F.  1 1  Atif'. 

Ensign  Varlo,  Lieut  by  pureh.  yae 
Hatton,  prom.  ID  .^en!. 

\V.  J.  Crompton,  Knsign  <lo. 

F.  W.  Martin,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 

Taylor,  prom.  17d»>. 

Ensign  O’Brien,  Lieut,  viee  Hull,  deatl 

24  Aiig. 

- - Fotlierill,  Lieut.  do. 

A.  H.  Hull,  Ensign  21  do. 

A.  Donelian,  Ensign  25  ilo. 

Gent  ('atlet  K.  G.  H.  H.  GiMis,  from 
II.  Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 
Want  15  K.  7  S<’pt. 

Lieut  Williams,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lient. 

8  April 

Ensign  Eden,  from  84  F.  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  B.  F.  Hill,  prom. 

in  Sept. 

- -  Keily,  from  r.n  F.  Lieut,  by 

ptjrch.  vice  Siwntner.  prom.  1  tio. 
E.  Delme,  Enijgn  by  pureh.  vii*e  Knox, 
.3  F.  Gds.  1  i  Ang. 

En.sign  Hill,  I-icut.  by  imrch.  vkc 
Adams,  prom.  17  Sept. 

T.  Camegv,  Lieut.  tlo. 

- Warren,  I.ieut  by  pureh.  vite 

Cosbv,  prom.  ID  tlo. 

- In'glis,  from  92  F.  Knsign  tlo. 

Lieut  Sadlier,  Capt  viee  Clabon,  dead 

2.)  Auf. 

- Jackson,  from  Stafl'f’orps,  Lieut. 

J  Sept 

Ensign  Maekensie,  I.ieut  by  pureh. 
vict!  Jackson,  orom.  17  do. 

K.  Mackenzie,  Knsign  do. 

-  Fisher,  Knsign  by  purch.  viee 

Mair,  prom.  do. 

T.  Grayson,  Knsign  do. 

Serj.  Maj.  M'Fiulden,  from  85  V'.  Adi. 
anti  Ensign  vice  Jonlon,  res.  Adj. 
only  1 1  Aug. 

G.  Annstrong,  Ensign  by  purch.  \lee 

L^ett,  3  Dr.  ID  Sept. 

Ensign  Dunilas,  Lieut,  by  pureh._^vKC 
Widdrlnglon.  prom.  17  do. 

I. ieut  Rosa,  from  h.  p.  88  F.  Hayma-st. 

vice  Kerr,  h.  p.  II  Aug. 

— - Wood,  Capt  by  pureh.  vies; 

Dwyer,  prom.  B)  Sept. 

.—  -  Cumc,  Ensign  vice  Hennessey, 
prom.  .  1  dt>. 

Lieut  Hayne,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brigade, 
Lieut  (repay  dilf.)  viee  Pictet,  can¬ 
celled  11  Aug, 

— .  Harrison,  from  41  F.  Lieut  vice 

Marbean,  eaiu’clled  25  do. 

— ^ —  Palmer,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  Lieut 
vice  Semite,  35  F.  II  do. 


r»S;>  Jlc^i.stcr. — AjjpoitUtnenls,  Promotions,  S;c.  f 

77  K.  Ensign  Lomax,  Lieut,  vice  Faulkner,  Medical  Dcmrfmciit 

dead  1  Sept.  18l».5  •*  * 

A.  N.  Moiiek,  Ensij^  do.  i-'d  Assist.  Surg.  Parrat,  1st  Assist  Surg. 

78  (’ajd.  Hon.  F.  C.  Stanhope,  from  h.  p.  (iJul 

h-J  F.  ('apt.  do. - Chisholm,  from  h.  p.  ‘Jd 

7'd  Ensign  Manners,  from  46  F.  Ensign  Surg. 

vice  Bates,  6,5  F.  1 1  Aug.  Garrisotlt. 

- Christie,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Sinclair,  prom.  ’  10  .Sent.  Capt.  White, Ti.  p.  Town  Major  of  Dublin 

.T.  S.  Smyth,  Ensign  do. 

hO  Lieut  Macdonald,  from  89  F.  Lieut 

vic*e  Twigg,  prom.  i’O  Aug. 

M  W.  K.  Faber,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Eden,  32  F.  10  Sept 

W.  E.  M.  Mundy,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Martin,  prom.  i?()  Aug. 

Ensign  Taylor,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Butler,  prom.  10  Sept 

llosp.  AssLst  Home,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Browne,  dead  IH  Aug. 

81  Lieut  Ellis,  Capt  vice  Faris,  dead 

lido.  Brevet  Maj.  Macleod,  ,5' 

- \\  (xdlard,  from  44  F.  Lieut.  . 

1  Sept 

- Stuart,  ('apt  by  purch.  vice 

('onry,  ret.  11  Aug. 

Ensign  White,  Lieut  do. 

IL  H.  Thurlow,  Ensign  do. 

92  J.  Bolls,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Inglis, 

■">4  F.  10  Sept. 

9.>  J.  Watt,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Dalr-ell, 

«)  F.  2  do. 

9t  Capt  Meek,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Franklyn,  cancelled  18  Aug. 

Ensign  VVetherell,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Davies,  prom.  27  do. 

F.  C.arter,  Ensign  do. 

97  (  apt  Foster,  from  h.  p.  85  F.  Capt. 

vice  I'ratt,  17  F.  18  do. 

Kifle  Brig.  Lieut  Byrne,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Hewett,  prom.  10  Sept 

H.  Staff  (''.  2d  J.ieut  U'estmacott,  1st  Lieut  vice 
.lackson,  5S  F.  1  do. 

)  W.  1.  R.  Lieut.  Jeffares,  ('apt  vice  Ilemsworth, 
dead  11  Aug. 

Ensign  Gray,  Lieut  do. 

(i.  B.  Pole,  Ensign  'do. 

(  cylon  H.  Lieut  Col.  Hook,,  from  16  F.  Lieut 

(’ol.  do. 

Lieut  Robertson,  from  h.  p.  Sicilian 

B.  Lieut  8  Sept 

- Phelan,  from  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  B. 

Lieut  do. 

- I)c  Chair,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

- Hewitt,  from  h.  p.  Dillon’s  R. 

Lietit  do. 

- Kingsley,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  Corns, 

Lieut  *  do. 

- \5’oodford,  from  h.  p.  1 4  F. 

Lieut  do. 

— - - M‘(»>ucstion,  from  h.  p.  105  F. 

Lieut  do. 

- - Whitaker,  from  h.  p.  34  F.  Lieut 

do. 

- I.ambrceht,  from  h.  p.  3  Gar. 

Bn.  l.ieut  do. 

- Woolhouse,  from  h.  p.  84  F. 

Lieut  do. 

- Keen,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  Lieut 

do. 

Afr.Col.C.  G.  Ijindclls,  Ensign  vice  Gordon,  dead 

25  ,Aiig. 

Bt.  I.ieut  Col.  Dumaresq,  from  49 
F.  Capt  "  ' 


Brevet  Mai.  Terry,  25  F.  Town  Adj.  at  Malta, 
vice  Clarke,  6  F.  IS  Auc. 

Lieut  Durcll,  from  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  R.  Town  Adj. 
Portsmouth,  vice  Wilson,  res.  do. 

Roifnl  Military  College. 

Capt  Chadwick,  from  Riding  .School  of  the  \r. 
my.  Riding  Master  1  Aug.  IS.'j 

Staff. 

_  i2  F.  Dep.  Adj.  Ccii.  .la- 
inaica.  with  rank  of  Lieut.  Col.  in  the  .tmiv, 
vice  Bowles,  res.  IS  Aug.  Is.'X 

Brevet  Maj.  Shaw,  4  F.  Dep.  (;)uart  Mast.  (wii. 
V\  indward  and  Leeward  Islands,  with  nmk 
of  Lieut  Col.  in  the  .Army,  vice  Moore,  ie<, 

(111. 

Lieut.  Daniell,  from  7  Dr.  (Assist,  in  Kidiii!; 
School  of  the  Army)  rank  and  pay  oft  .ipt. 
of  Cavalry,  vice  Cliadwick  '  1  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Assist  Surg.  Melin,  Surg.  vice  Mapother,  h.  ]>■ 

1 .8eiU.  I  sJ''. 

- Millar,  Surg.  vice  Thomas,  pioiii. 

do. 

- Bigsby,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  Assist 

vice  Ilosp.  .Assist.  Blackwood,  h.  p.  "i  Aui;. 

IL  J.  Jemmett,  Hosp.  As.sist  vice  Hughes,  .u  I'. 

I  ‘JS  July 

J.  Gillice,  IIosp.  .Assist  vice  Crawford,  68  !•'. 

18  Au*;. 

AV.  Murray,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Bell,  81  F.  do. 

Unattached. 

To  he  Lieutenant-Colonels  of  Infantry 
purchase. 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Hare,  from  12  F. 

,  27  Aug. 

- — Vyse,  from  2  Life  Gd.s. 


To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Caiit  Campbell,  from  8  Dr.  27  Aus- 18-  j 

Brevet  Maj.  Mai-donald,  from  42  F.  Id  ..c  . 
Capt  Freer,  from  4.5  F. 

- PilM^u,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  ‘ 

- Northcote,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  ‘ 

— — -  Hewett,  from  Ritle  Briga<le  ' 

- Swinburne,  from  3  Dr.  Gds.  '  • 

- Dwyer,  from  67  F. 

To  be  Captaim  of  Companies  hy  purchase. 
Lieut  Hon.  J.  Stuart,  from  15  F.  27  Aug. 

- Sp<xmcr,  from  52  '  dOi 

- Davies,  from  94  F.  ^ 

- I.Awrenson,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  . 

- Bobbins,  from  17  Hr.  ^1^^! 

- Andrews,  from  13  Dr.  ^ 

- Br(K)kes,  from  9  F.  ^ 

—  .  C'rossley,  from  16  Dr. 

—  - Hill,  from  52  F. 

- Butler,  from  8.5  F.  ‘ 

— —  Patton,  from  46  K. 

- -  Cosby,  from  54  F.  '  ’  (jo. 

- Smyth,  from  7  Dr. 

- -  Hon.  J.  Sinclair,  from  79  F. 

- Hindle,  from  J  F.  j-  jo. 

- - Jackson,  from  38  F. 

- Adams,  from  53  F.  ^ 

———  Master,  from  I  Dr.  Gda  ^ 

- -  Todd,  from  3  Dr.  <3d»-  go. 

— —  Pratt,  from  26  F.  lUv 

— "  —  Barry,  from  6  Dr.  go. 

- Ganning,  from  40  F.  do. 

■■  ('layheld,  from  40  F.  de. 

- I—  Browne,  from  17  F.  do. 

- Mair,  from  62  F. 


Vet  ('o. 
N.  S.  Wah?s. 


4  .‘^ept. 

Capt.  Robison,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Cant 

uo. 

- IV.Arcy,  from  h.  p.  26  F.  ('apt 

Lieut.  Bell,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  do. 

M  arncr,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Lieut 
do. 

- Collins,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

do. 

- Travers,  from  5  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut 

do. 

- —  Dutton,  from  98  F.  Lieut,  da 

- Sweeny,  from  60  F.  Lieut  do. 

Ordnance  Department — Royal  AriiUery. 

2d  (  apt.  Hanwcll.  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  vice  Ed- 
wanlc?,  cancelled  2l»  July  1825. 
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182oO  J{cgistdr — Apjmniments^  VroniutionSf  ^c. 

To  he  Captains  of  Companks  hy  Purchase, 

Kifut  Houverie,  from  39  K.  17  Sept.  lH-'3 

_ VViddrington.  from  65  F.  do. 

_ Dayrelj,  from  U)  F.  d<x. 

- Black,  from  F.  do- 

- -  Lynar,  from  18  F.  24  do. 

- llarri^n,  from  32  F.  do. 

_ Musgrave,  from  9  Dr.  tlo. 

_ Ix)ra  F.  Lennox,  from  7  F.  tlo. 

To  he  Lieutenants  hy  purchase, 

EnVign  Every,  from  1  27  Aug.  182.4 

— —  (iilliess  from  .37  F.  10  Sejtt. 

- J.  E.irl  of  Fortarlington,  from  Zh  F.  dt). 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purchase, 

S.  J.  W .  F.  Welch  27  Aug.  1 82 » 

<r.  (’niwfonl  do. 

II.  Cl.  dray  10  Sent. 

H.  S.  Smith  uo. 

J.  Boddy  17  do. 

W.  J.  M.  Hughes  do. 

Excluinges, 

Bt.  Lieut.  CoL  Love,  from  52  F.  With  CapL  .St. 

(Jeorge,  h.  p.  (p.iy.  difU  to  h.  p.  fund) 

3Iajor  Terry,  from  2.)  F.  with  t'apt.  Taylor,  h.  p. 

.11  F. 

C'apt.  Biidden,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Cl.'irkc,  h.  Ik 

- Murray,  from  .3  F.  Gds.  with  Capt.  Fraser, 

h.  p. 

- J  l.’F.8trange,  from  24  F.  witli  Capt.  Andrews, 

.11  F. 

- St.  l.eger,  from  75  F.  with  Capt.  Browne, 

h.  p.  Port.  Serv. 

- Hiinlon,  from  84  F.  with  Capt.  .Shee,  h.  p. 

12  F. 

- Head,  from  Cape  Corps  with  Capt.  Briggs, 

h,  p.  5  I*'. 

Lieut.  Siinkins,  from  34  F.  with  Lieut.  Brown, 

k;  f. 

- - Bunhiiry,  from  95  F.  with  Lieut  Collis, 

Ik  i».  to  F. 

I  iisi:,-u  Horsford,  from  35  F.  with  Ensign  Earl  of 
Portarlingtort,  h.  p.  86  F. 

- —  I  ley  land,  from  .37  F.  rec.  dilL  with  En¬ 
sign  dilhess,  h.  !>.  10  F. 

—  FarnMl,  from  64  F.  with  Ensign  Hunter, 
h.  p.  62  F. 

Vuart.  Mfl-*t  Kinkie,  from  10  Dr.  with  Quart. 

-Mast  .M'Clellan,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

t  olojtel  Mackenzie,  h.  p.  Ycxrk  Lieut  Inf.  Vol. 

— Sir  H.  St  Paul,  Bt  h.  p.  5  F. 

•.lent  Col.  Northey,  h.  p.  Perm.  Assist  Quart. 

Mast  den. 

- - Hill,  h.  n.  1  P, 

- - Bennet,  K.  p.  Dillon’s  Reg. 

*“ - Thoru,  h.  p.  25  Dr» 

77 - -  Slesfior,  h.  lu  35  K. 


Resignations  and  Refit  nnents. 

Capt  Willis,  h.  |).  6  Irish  Brigade  . 

- De  Frogcr.  h.  p .  96  F. 

- Blake,  h.  p.  2  (Jar.  Bn. 

- Budd,  h.  p,  86  F. 

- Crean,  h.  |j.  41  F. 

— —  Warre,  h.  p.  1  (Lar.  Bn. 

— ■ —  Sandys,  h.  p.  Barrack  .Xrtifieers 

- Coti!S,  h.  p.  45  F. 

— — -  Probyn,  h.  j).  91  F. 

- Connell,  h.  p.  I  F, 

- Green,  h.  p.  Nugent's  lajvy 

- Chetwynd,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 

■ - Bury,  h.  i*.  6  Gar.  Bn. 

- MatHlonald,  h.  p.  50  F. 

- Vise.  Allen,  h.  p.  7  G.ar.  Bn. 

- Vernon,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 

- Northey,  h.  p.  Cape  Beg. 

— —  Browne,  h.  p.  81  F. 

Lieut  Kirby,  h.  p.  17  F. 

- Symes,  h.  p.  68  F. 

- Bronckhorst,  h.  p.  60  F. 

- Davidson,  h,  p.  86  F. 

— —  Launie,  h.  p.  26  F. 

Comet  Barton,  h.  p.  2  Dr. 

Ensign  Sargent  35  F. 

- Carmichael,  h.  p.  36  F. 

— — —  Davidson,  h.  p.  Cape  Ueg* 

- Daly,  h.  p.  57  F. 

— —  Honey  wood,  h.  p.  1  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 

Captain  Franklyn,  94  F. 

Lieut  Pictet,  7  >  F. 

- .Macbean,  7>  F. 

2d  Lieutenant  Caffin,  IL  Art 
Cornet  Huitopp,  2  Dr;  Gds. 

Deaths. 

General  Stevens,  Colonel  of  8  F.  .Tnil  Governor  of 
Fort  William  .Sept  1.82.* 

Colonel  Uiril  Henry  Moore,  Kildare  Mil. 

Major  Williamson,  h.  p.  U'aggiiii  Train,  Parson’s 
Green  -8  Feb. 

Capt.  Ixjrd  S.  Kerr,  32  F.  Corfu  1 1  Aug. 

—  - Kelly,  45  F. 

- P  aris,  88  P'.  Templeinorc  I  <lo. 

— Donaldson,  92  F.  Up  Park  Camp,  Jamaica, 

16  July 

—  —  Wilson,  h.  p.  15  P'.  (  heltenh.am  1 1  <h». 
— —  lluttledge,  V  p.  17  P'.  Castlelwr  27  Aug. 
- II.  Maekay,  h.  p.  7  W.  1.  K.  islingUm 

2.5  Aug. 

—  _ Wills,  h.  p.  P'ish’s  Corps  1 8  June 

..  —  Gordon,  h.  p.  Port  Ser.  Aug.  1 82 1 


- - -  siesfior,  h.  p.  3.a  F. 

Mvjor  M'Crea,  late  5  Vet  Bn. 

Carter,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 

- Freer,  h.  j).  25  P\ 

—  Pipoo,  h.  p.  Newfoundland  Fendblet 
'  apt  Pennimrton,  29  PV 
- Hill,  4If. 

•  - Conry,  90  F. 

Hon.  J.  Stipford,  h.  p.  20  F. 

- - Thurston,  fi.  |».  16  Dr, 

Le  Breton,  h.  p.  60  V, 

— —  Taylor,  h.  p.  n  F. 

- M'Phenon,  h.  p.  66  F. 

— —  Campbell,  h.p.  84  p'. 

— ■ —  Lewin,  h.  p.  .30  F. 

Read,  h.  p.  18  F. 

■ - -  Hurd,  h.  p.  60  F. 

h.  p.  4  Irish  Brlgaik* 

“  P*iti  Gibbon,  h.  p  Glengary  FVrrtcibks 
—  Livingston,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 

Mahoiny,  h.  p.  3  Irish  Brigade 

•  - CaulBeld,  h.  p.  C  Dn  Gds, 

VOL.  XVII. 


Price*. 


Bolls. 


1S25. 


Bis. 


Dalkctih. 


Wheat, 
l>er.  qr. 


1H2.5. 


Oats. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 
7U  lb. 


Bailey. 

tiOlb. 


Eng. 

, 24111b., 


WhU 

tf 


per  qr.  }  per  qr.  |  per  qr 


a  d.  s.  4i.j  s.  K.  I  s.  s.  {  s.  a 
5  0  6  10  .%  41  ;  42  5'i  36  54 

5  0  6  O!  .'58  42  ,  41  .50  '  36  .54  1 

4  .9  6  li  .18  44  i  41  .50  !  3<i  .54  ! 

4  9  C  4l  38  14  i  41  50 1  36  51 


A*  S* 

23  50 

24  31 


a  d. 
64  7 

64  2 
61  7 

65  0 


Liverpool. 


Glasgovf, 


London. 


Heerixtvr.-^Mavh  c/x. 

CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinhurgh. 

*  I 


C^’0T. 


.  Wheat,  240  lbs. 


Oats,  264  lbs. 


Scottish 


Dantzic. 


a  d.  a  d.1  a  d.  a  d. 
300.14  0 


—  .160 


182.5 


Pricea 


Av.  pr. 


IS‘^3.]  llffrtslcr. — MtUurulu'^ical  TuUt:.  fi^io 

MKTKOUOLOlilCAl,  TABLK, 

Kcj)l  (It  Edinburgh^  in  the  Obxcrvatonj^  CaltonUilL 

N.ll—rheOlMervatiousare  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  (VcI<K*k  forenoon  and  four  oVIot  k  after. 
n(K)n — The  second  Observation,  in  the  attcruoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Itegisti  r 
'fhermometcr. 


AtUctl. 


Then  l" VVeaUrer. 


Wind. 


Wcatirer. 


Ther, 


Hull  with 
light  ram. 

Fair  witli 
sunshine.  i 
llcjivyrain  ' 
altertUNui.  i 
Fair  with  j 
sunshine.  i 

CWe.  with  ; 
shrs.  rain.  I 
Fair,  with  I 
sunshine.  | 
Foren.  rain,  I 
aftn.  sunsh.  * 
Dull,  With  j 
shrs.  rain.  | 
Ouil,  shrs.  I 
rain  aftern.  j  I 
j  Morn.  rain.  \ 
iday  sunsh. 

Uain  most 
cf  day. 

L)ull,butfair. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine.  . 

Fair  foren. 
stioweraftn. 

Fair,  witli  j 
sunshine. 
Foren.siin«b.  t 
aftenu  dull  i 

Average  of  rain, 


;dull,  lair. 
'Very  cold, 

I  with  suiisl). 
iMurn.  frost, 
uflern.  dull. 
Mom.  cold, 
fair  day. 

J  Forcn.s«nsh, 
{dull  aftern. 
.Fair  with 
jsome  sunsh. 
'Fair,  but 
jiaiher  dull. 

I  Frost,  morn, 
,rain  aftern. 

I  Morn,  ram, 
.day  fair. 

•  Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

I  Ditto. 

IForen.sunsh. 
.attern.  hail. 
Fair,  with 

'sundunc. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

A  SEVERE  frost,  with  a  loud  wind,  on  the  20th  and  21st  October,  gave 
the  first  indication  of  Winter's  approach.  At  that  periotl,  some  potatoes  still 
remained  in  the  field,  but  by  the  end  of  that  month,  the  whole  were  taken 
up.  The  produce  on  dry  soils  was  unusually  light, — on  rich,  retentive 


636  Courst  lif'  Exchanirc,  tVf. — Pnces  (^'  Sluchs.  CNov.  j 

Course  of  Ex'chau!:^c^  London^  Nov*  bt-rr— Amsterdam,  12  :  3.  Ditto  at  night,  i 
12  :  0.  Hotterdam,  12  :  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  36  ;  11.  Altona,  3? :  o'  ! 

I’aris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  30.  Ditto,  25  :  55.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  55.  FranktortH)n. 
the-Maine-  151.  Petersburgh,  9|,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  EJf.  fio.^  9:58. 
Trieste,  diWo,  9:58.  Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  37.  Bilboa,  364*  Barcelona,  36.  Sc. 
vil  e,  364*  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  49^.  Genoa,  44f.  Venice,  27.  Buenos. 
Ayres,  434.  Naples,  49^.  Palermo,  [K*r  oz.  123.  Lisbon,  51.  OiX)rto,  51. 

Kio  Janeiro,  49.  Bahia,  51.  Dublin,  94'*~Gork,  94  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  jC.OhOuO.  n  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
iXBn  17 119(1.— New  Doubloons,  £.0ti0ii0.  New  Dollars,  4s.  ll^d.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard.  Os.  Od. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9dr— Cork  or  Diih. 
lin,  15s.  IM. — Belfast,  15s.  9d.— Hamburgh,  20s,  a  30s. — Madeira,  20s — Jamaica, 
fl  30s.— Horae,  3.5s.  a  4Qs.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds-,  from  Oct,  19  to  Nov.  9,  1825. 


Oct.  |. 

Oct.  26. 

Nov.  2. 

Nov.  9. 

Bank  Stock . 

226 

225 

224g 

2214 

3  ^  cent,  reduced. . 

871 

87 

86g 

86? 

3  ^  cent,  consols . 

88‘ 

87  g 

874 

874 

34  V  cent.  do,. . 

954 

944 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

I03g 

1034 

1034 

103| 

Ditto  New  do . 

— 

— 

— 

India  St(x:k . 

— 

— 

— Bonds . 

15  12 

11  14 

12  13 

Excheejuer  bills, . 

3  pr. 

1  pr. 

«  pr. 

2  3  pr. 

(kmsols  for  account . 

884 

87g 

87f 

87iJ 

French  5  cents. . 

lOOfr.— c. 

_  — 

lTlfr.5()c.:—  — 

Prices  of  Stocks. — Edinburgh, 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, . . . 

Bank  of  S(X)tland, . . . 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,,,. 

National  Banking  Company, . 

British  Linen  Company, . . . . 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Com|)any,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Kdinhurgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland^ . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

West  of  Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . . 

l>«iih  Oil  Gas  Company, . . 

•  Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Compgny,,..,.. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,.,;, . . 

Union  Canal  Compa^ty,.., . . . . 

Australian  Company,.. . . . . . . 

Caledonian  Iren  and  Foundry  Company....... 

,  ShoCts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . . . 

F.dinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, . 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  I.oan  Company, . 

London,  l.eith,  Edin., &.  Glasgow  ShippingCo. 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company, . . 

Leith  and  IHimburgh  Shipping  Company,... 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company, . 


IDA  November  1825. 

Shares.  |  Paid  up.  Prkc. 

£.100  0  0t£.100  0  Oil.lUb  0  0 


83 

6 

8 

83 

6 

8 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 
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0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 
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0 

10 
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0 

100 

0 

0 

10 
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0 

200 
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0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0’ 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

0 

.  10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

« 

25 

0 

0 

.  IT 

:8 

6 

25  0  0  ip  ll  10 
20  0  0  80  0 


10  0  0 
2SJ0  0 
Average. 
50  0  0 
100  0  0 
25  0  Oj 
‘  50  0  0 
20  0  0 
20  0  0 
50  0 
0  0 

20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 


0  80  0 
0  3  0 

0  .  25  P 
'400  16 
0  . ,,,50  0 
0  40  0 
0 

6  20  0 
0  9  0 
Of  ’  4  0 


13  0  0 


10  \9  0 
1  0  6 


.1  18  0  0 


48  0  0 
50  0  0 


2i  1  0 
11  50 

f  !00 


/ 


— Bankrupi^ — Births 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  23d  of 
September  and  the  19th  of  October  1825:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Aiifjhtie,  T.  Potiltry,  grocer.  John*.  H.  1.  lX*?onshire,  hanker. 

lUroes,  W.  iliehardby,  CumberlaDd,  hay  and  Kmcaid,  J.  .SpitHl-s(]uare,  silk-nuuiufacturer. 

com-mea-hant.  King,  C.  I'ranbrook,  banker, 

liooty,  J.  Newport,  grocer.  King,  T.  Berraondscy-new-road,  Knonalraper. 

bnnley,  J.  S.  Uirchin-lane,  ship  aiHl  insurance*  I^in,  W.  L.  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  inerr.hant. 

broker,  larwes,  W.  Liverpool,  broker. 

Iiri(Jgcman,  J.  Bethnal-green,  tallow-chandler.  Massey,  W.  Heaton  Norris,  cotton-manufneturer. 
Brown,  J.  Shadwell,  plumber.  Millin,  E.  Berkeley-square,  shoemaker. 

Butler,  T.  Old  Radford,  Nottingham,  joiner.  Mollen,  J.  G.  and  K.  Alger,  Change-alley,  timber 

Byers,  N.  Bath-street,  Clerkenwell,  oilman.  merchants. 

Collens,  E.  Pall-Mall,  man-milliner.  Nachbar,  J.  jun.  Old  Brentford,  gardener 

Coley,  H.  F.  Broad-street,  wine-merchant.  Nash,  J.  Bristol,  wharfinger. 

Cooper,  T.  W.  Liverpool,  chemist  Nichol,  J.  and  P.  t'ornhill,  raemhants. 

f’owdroy,  W.  Gorton,  Lancaster,  glue-maker.  Pain,  R.  G.  City,  umlerwriter. 

Dennett,  C.  R.  Fulham-roail,  Little  Chelsea,  Ploudfoot,  J.  i^ueen -street,  Cheapsidc,  talkrw- 
ch(*ose-monger.  chandler. 

Dickinson,  J.  Church-passage,  Guildhall,  ware-  Potter,  C.  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  coach-imiiitir. 

houseman.  Pringle,  J.  Ia)ndon-road,  victualler. 

Dobson,  J.  Hesketh-with-Becconsalt,  grocer.  Procter,  S.  Calverley,  cl«»thier. 

Emerson,  J.  and  S.  S.  Whitechapel-read,  corn-  RobiiLson,  R.  E’riday-strcet,  tavern- kecj»cr. 

factors.  Hobson,  W.  J.  Oxford-stret't,  gnjcer. 

EiiircUvugh,  R.  IdvexTKxrl,  painter  and  glazier,  i  Samlwcll,  J.  Strand,  tivcm-kceper. 

Eoollett,  J.  Bath,  innKeeper.  Smith,  .1.  U road-street,  bioker. 

Eonl,  R.  Bridgewater,  merchant.  Squire,  J.  and  W.  and  W.  W.  l*rideaux,  King:^ 

Ford,  >V.  Broadway,  Blackfriars,  tea-dealer.  bridge,  Devon,  bnnkers. 

Hall,  W.  Gutter-lane,  warehouseman.  .Stevens,  J.  Lime-street,  merchant 

Haworth,  A.  and  J.  Whitehead,  Lever  Banks,  Sumner, 'F.  Clithero,  Lancashire,  ironmonger. 

iu‘ar  Bolton,  calico-printers.  Sutcliff'e,  T.  Halifax,  cotton-spinner, 

iliuvey,  W.  Cloudesley-teri^’e,  Islington,  sur-  'J'ristam,  J.  Wolverhampton,  ironmaster. 

geon.  Tucker,  T.  High -street.  Borough,  oil  ami  coloui- 

Higgs,  K.  Thombury,  Gloucester,  victualler.  man. 

Ilm,  W.  Arundel-street,  l’anton-s<iuare,  tailor.  Tutin,  R.  Birmingham,  builder. 

Hobbs,  B.  and  W.  S.  Hellyer,  Rerlbridge,  South-  Walker,  W.  and  T.  Baker,  Cannon-street,  grocers. 

amptoii,  ship-builders.  Watts,  J.  F.  Angel-eourt,  'J'hrogmortoii-btii-vt, 

Houghton,  J.  Manchester,  linen-dra|>cr.  stoekbniker. 

Hnddy,  G.  Mark-lane,  hop  and  seed  merchant.  Welsfoni,  J.  Little  Guildfonl-street,  Soulhwiu’k. 
Hulthin,  T.  Catherine-str.  Tow’er-hill,  inerehant  timber-merchant. 

I  icDbs,  E.  Windsor,  dealer  in  jewellery.  Whitelock,  J.  Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  drn|*er. 

lohnson,  J.  R.  and  J.  O’Callaglian,  I.iverpool,  Witlicrington,  C.Tl.  Borough-roiwi,  a|N)tlus-ary. 
incrchanti.  WocmI,  D.  Milk-otraet,  woolltHi-wareliousiiiiaii. 


-Xl.I’HAHETICAL  LiST  of  SCOTCH  BANKRUPTCIES  and  DIVIDENDS,  aimoUIKCd 

October  1825 ;  extnicted  from  tlic  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEtiUESTRATIONS.  DIVIDENDS. 

Andrew,  William,  horse  and  catUe-ilcalcr  in  Now-  Cowan,  James,  silk  and  eottoii-yani  incrrliant  in 
landmiiir.  Paisley :  by  James  Giltnour,  culUm-yarn  uior- 

Brown,  Thomas  manufacturer,  Prinlaws,  Leslie,  cliant  there. 

Fife.  Garden,  Francis,  ft  .Son,  GUucow,  ami  Garden. 

IkMigian,  John,  fish-hook  maker,  ami  hardware  King,  <!li  Co.  Demcrara;  by  tlie  trmAwe  in 

merchant,  Glasgow.  «  (ila^ow. 

Elliot,  Andrew,  builder  in  Portobello.  Smith,  Peter,  late  ironmonger  in  ( Glasgow  {  by 

Gibson,  John,  auctioneer  and  broker,  Edinburgh.  Archiliald  Iawsimi,  tlic  trustee,  Uiere. 

foant,  James,  shoemaker  and  leather-dealer  in  Stewart,  1).  junior,  late  oil  and  ixdounnan,  ami 
Newton  upon  Ayr.  spirit-dealer  in  l>)diiiburgh  (  by  W.  Skirviiig. 

.•.vcribs,  R.  Ai  l!a.  hatters  in  Edinburgh.  merchant  in  Leith. 

Joliiision,  Alexander,  Ac  Co.  merchants  and  soda-  Welsh  ft  Dingwall,  w<kxI -merchants  in  Greenock; 

manufacturers  Strathbungo,  parish  of  Govan.  by  James  Cannichad,  siiiriUkaicr  t^erc. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS# 

•'^inil  26.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. 
'  onnei  Gaoiga  Cadell,  Ueputy-Aibutaut-General, 
"daughter.  •  e  r  V 

.  3.  At  Batavia,  the  Lady  of  John  Robert 

Curing,  Esq.  a  son. 

Aug.  fi.  At  Malta,  Lady  Ross,  a  son. 


Oft.  !).  At  (treat  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  (.'holiUiKnuleley,  to  the  Uoiu  Mary  Town 
(  ountcM.  <•!  Cilasgow,  a  son.  hend,  youngest  daugliter  of  Lord  Sydney 

JO.  At  Albauy-Strcet,  1-xlinburgh,  Mrs  Orr,  a  Oet.  ti.  At  Kdinburglj,  David  (Juthric  Kso 
(laughter.  merchant,  brcchin,  to  Anne,  eUlest  dauLdiur  di 

12.  At  11  1,  Georg(sbtreet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  the  late  JoJm  liu ins,  Ktiq.  Bo’nesi^ 

Meitzies,  a  son.  —  At  Leith,  Peter  Gray,  Esq.  writer,  AUoa,  u> 

1. ).  At  l^amington  Spa,  the  I.adyof  Admiral  Mary,eldestdaughterofAdaniVVlute,EMj,(iit.[- 

Sir  Charles  Knowles,  G.C.U.  a  daughter.  ohant,  Leith. 

—  At  (’oldoch,  Mrs  Bum  Murdoch,  a  daughter.  7.  At  L«ith,  James  Duncan,  Esq.  Master  of  the 

—  At  Kihenny  Manse,  Mrs  Brown,  a  son.  Trinity  House,  to  Easter,  eldest  daughter  ot  Uw 

—  At  Abereromby  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  late  P.  .Scott,  Esq. 

t’ampbell  «)f  Ihissil,  a  daughter.  8.  At  St.  James's  Church,  London,  Sir  William 

17.  Mrs  \V.  Buchanan,  .>5,  Drummond  PLace,  George  Hylton  Jolitie,  Bart,  to  Mm  Eleanor  I'a- 

Edinburgh,  a  son.  gett,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Bcrkelev  pa- 

—  At  d3,  Queen-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  gett. 

of  Dr  Nicoll,  St.  .Andrew’s,  a  daughter.  11.  At  St.  Swithin’s  Church,  W  inchester,  the 

—  At  Brussels,  l.ady  Elizabetir  MuiTay  M‘Gre-  I^id  Bishop  of  Barbadocs  (Dr  Colerulge),  to  Mibs 

gor,  ason.  Hi-nnell,  ehicst  daughter  of  the  Very  Uev.  Uic 

18.  At  Cramond,  Mrs  Hoi*c  Johnstone  of  An-  Dean  of  \\  inchester. 

uandalc,  a  son.  —  At  Edinbu;gh,  the  11  ev.  William  Liniont,  of 

—  At  Wellington  S<iuarc,  Ayr,  the  l.ady  of  Sir  South  Collegc-Mreet  Churdi,  to  Saiah, 

David  Hunter  Blair,  Bart,  of  Biownhill,  a  son.  (laughter  of  James  Weddell,  Em|.  llanover-Strirt. 

—  Mrs  M‘('ulIoeh  ol  Balgray,  a  M>n.  — At  Montreal,  Cajitain  Bead,  of  the  Iloyal 

21.  At  Ivy  House,  near  Letd.s,  tJie  Duly  (Jeor-  Shilf  ('orps,  to  Chri.'^tiana,  daughter  of  Majlir- 

giaiai  Cathcait,  a  daughter.  General  G.  Gordon. 

22.  At  (  IicsUt  HhP,  Mrs  Kinncar,  a  daugliter.  12.  At  l.umbeth,  John  Gray,  Esq.  of  Dliiilmrgli, 

2. r.  At  Belton,  (lie  Duly  of  Captain  James  Hay,  to  Miss  Caroline  Slordauiit,  daughte'r  of  lieurgo 

R.  N.  a  daughter.  Mordaunt,  Estj.  of  South  LambeUi. 

2  ).  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  CapUiiii  W.  A.  l-‘.  At  Archibald  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  Thoma 
Uiah,  7.'Jth  Highlanders,  n  son.  Alexander,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  l.salx  lla,  stwiiil 

—  At  No.  ».(i,  (treat  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  daughter  of  the  late  llali>h  Ilichardsou,  Emj. 

Mrs  Bridges,  a  (laughter.  merchant.  Edinburgh. 

—  Mrs  Smith,  Aibany-Stvcet,  Fxlinhurgh,  ason.  17.  Atsliiplake,  the  Hon.  and  Ucy.  EriHlcriil; 
Lately.  At  Loehbuy  House,  the  l.a(ly  of  Mur-  Bertie,  to  Georgina  Anne  Emily  Kerr,  sovviikI 

(locli  .M‘J..aine,  ^srp  of  L(H-hbuy,  a  daughter.  daughter  of  Bear  Admiral  Lord  Mark  Kerr. 

'  -  —  At  Glenerieht  Cottage,  Perthshiie,  (the  rcsi- 

MAUUI  AGES.  deuce  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chalmers),  tlie  Bev, 

182.*).  .\ug.  1 1.  At  Montreal,  Cni>t.  Hood,  of  the  Allan  Maepherson,  A.  M.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Royal  .'statt'Coqis,  to  Christian,  (laughter  of  Ma-  Coloael  Maeiihenrson,  of  Blairgowrie,  domestic 

jor-tieiieral  (».  (iordon.  Chapluinof  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Tawl- 

Sept.  11>.  At  Over  Newton,  Mr  Mathew  Taylor,  dale,  and  rector  of  Barwiek,  St.  Leoimril,  in  llic 

incrcliant,  (ilasgow,  to  Martha,  sevond  daughter  county  of  \\  ilLs,  to  Margaret,  youngest  (laughter 

of  W  illuim  Taylor,  Esep  of  Over  Newtou,  Lime-  of  the  late  William  Chalmers,  Ksq.  of  lilcnerklit. 

riggs,  and  Dniinelarc.  —  At  (ilasgow,  Mr  James  Black,  maimfaeturcr, 

22.  At  Keith,  James  Stewart,  M.  D.  to  Jane,  to  Jane  Barclay,  only  daughter  ol  Mr 
\ouiigv‘st  (laughter  (>f  Mr  David  Sutherland,  iner-  Barclay  Niven,  merchant;  and  on  the  JSth,  Mr 
chant.  Bobert  (.angmuir,  merebaut,  to  Janet,  eldest 

27.  At  Isleof  Nith,  Boliert  >i‘Millan,  Esq.  of  daughter  of  Mr  James  Black,  loamdaeturer. 

Holm,  to  Mary,  third  (laughter  of  James  Goldie,  18.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Colin  Hunter,  liOdi- 

I'aap  of  KiKK'kauchly.  tayside,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Daniel 

—  At  Cairinethan  House,  John  Picrcy  Hender-  Morrison,  Glasgow'. 

son,  E><p  of  Koswell  Bank,  to  Elica  Anne,  m'oiul  —  At  (ilasgow,  Mr  W'illiam  Paid,  merchant,  to 

(laughter  of  Roliert  IxK'kluirt,  Es(p  of  Castlehill.  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Samuel  Stewart, 

—  At  fidinburgh,  Capt.  Stewart, 9Uh  regiment,  Glasgow. 

to  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Stewart,  Jjiq.  19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Blaikic,  engra; 
of  Ardsheal.  ver.  Paisley,  to  Aliss  Janet  Arjclerson,  (laughter  ot 

—  .At  Westh.-im,  Essex,  Mr  William  Grimily,  tlie  late  Archibald  .Anderson,  Esq.  Melnme. 

hUeof  I.ajith,  to  Charloite,  only  daughter  of  the  — AtWatton  Church,  Herts,  me  Ron.  Alex- 
late  Samuel  .Salmon,  Fjiq.  of  T wickenhain.  ander  lasslie  .Melville,  hrotlier  of  the  Earl  ol 

28.  At  Fahiiburgh,  Mr  Alexander  B.  Mackay,  ven  and  Melville,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  ot  m- 

nwrchaiit,  I..eiin,  to  FdizalK'th,  eldest  daughter  of  muel  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  . 

Rolx'rt  Brown,  of  Newhall,  l<Nq.  2M.  At  Braendain  House,  Andrew  vMiwin.Ju- 

—  At  B«)srm(Hint,  Aberdeen,  Charles  Fraser,  nior.  Esq.  of  College-Street,  Gl^ow»h>  MW!*****' 
Esq.  of  Williamston,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Margaret  (laughter  of  Alex.  .Macdonald,  Eaq.  of  UaiiuisB. 
F.leanor,  younge-t  daughter  of  Charles  Mitchell,  2.r.  At  St  James’s  Church, 

Ksq.  of  Foreetliall,  Yorkshire.  Charles  l-itaroy,  seeond.sou  of  tire  Duke  or  (>r|u- 

•Jit  At  J.iveriKiol.  Mr  J<»eph  Greaves,  of  IJvcr-  ton,  to  the  Hon.  .Miss  Cavembsh,  eldest  (uug  i 

|H)ol,  to  .Mrs  Mary  Shaiid,  third  daughter  of  Uie  of  Ixnd  (i.  H.  Cavendish.  .  Wil. 

late  Arehiliald  (  ainplx'll,  Dq.  of  Ardmarnoek,  — At  Jaek.son’s. Cottage,  near  Dumiriw,  • 

Cowal,  Argy  lesliir('.  liam  Bruce,  ETwp  younger  (*f  ,! 

—  At  (iitnierton  House,  Charles  Kinnear,  of  to  Agnes,  second  (laughter  ’ 

Kiimrar,  Esq.  to  Miss  Christiana  Jane,  daughter  Mnecrae,  Fxp  formerly  of  tlie  i.sPand  <>»  J‘«  * 

of  Jolu)  Boyd  Grct'iislueldii  of  Drum,  Elsii.advo-  ST?.  At  Ncwhalls  House,  Bolrcrt  Merit  ,  -  l* 

cite.  ,  ’  ‘  younger  of  ScoLsbank,\V..‘<.  to pxabc*th,a.mL^ 

—  At  Kcinpsoy,  Lieutenant  (Thasc  Bracken,  of  ter  ot  William  Scott  .Monerieft,  ^^‘l* J’ ,  »!«. 

the  lU  ng.-il  Establishment,  to  Jane  Anne,  daugh-  Lately.  At  .St.  (ieorge’s  Church,  Mkjmis.  <  ^ 

ler  of  (tilonel  Lu(L  Grant,  of  Bank  House,  Kerai)-  ander  Johnston,  Esq.  (iarrison 

M'y.  Woatjstershire.  St.  George,  to  Miss  Barbara  .M’UxhI.  ‘1^  ^ 

()ct.  At  Edinbui^h,  Captain  James  Pratt,  of  the  late  Lieute-Col.  M'Leod,  of  tne  . 
Kirkaldy,  to  Mrs  Agnct  Brown,  relict  of  the  late  army.  — 

Collectivr  MaU'ohn.  DEATHS.  .  j 

A.  At  King’s  Langley,  Herts,  Henry  Hyndiruin,  182.r.  April  21.  At 
t'^q.  Fludyer-Stroet,  Westminster,  to  Augusta,  gom*  for  the  recovery  of  ni»  henim,  , 
second  daughtiT  (>f  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  William  Dalzell,  of  tne  51th  regimeni  iwig 

LL.I).  vicar  of  King's  Ixingley.  tive  infantry.  ,  r 

. —  At  FouWcu  West  Mains,  the  Rev.  William  ‘J(>.  At  Col  umbo,  in  the  **‘*^*J’~  „J,moitot 

Riteliic,  nf  Mhc'.Atancford,  to  Isabella,  daughter  sign  Maekensic,  of  his  Majesty  s  lt»th  reg 

of  Kob(  Jt  Brown,  Fxq.  fiK»t.  . 

—  AtCncir,  Uie  Rev.  Kolicrt  Br>doii,<*f  Dun-  June  f.  At  sch,  on  a  voyage  to  h-sltP, 

voie,  Dumfries  >lurp,  to  Matilda,  daugliter  of  wIkjtc  he  wa.s  going  for  thcrceovi'ty  oi  » 

the  late  l.awieu(v  Maekcuzic,  Enp  eoliev'Lor  ol  M.iii>r  Jolm  Boss  CIcghorn,  ol  UK  . 

rxen*  at  (’ampbclton.  IL  E.  1.  C.  service,  Madras,  eldest  son 

—  At  SI.  Mary’s,  M ary- Ic  bone,  Lomion,  G.  L  Cleghmii,  Ewp  ol  Stfa\ithif. 


June  Al  Hiienos  Ayres,  n«ir  hislxrn,  Mary 
ItaiUira,  the  l,:uly  of  James  t'lurles  Duli',  lusq. 
of  laslMHi. 

July  II.  At  Sierra  I.eonc,  Thomas  Inglis,  Ks<i. 
Deputy  Iiiii|>ector  of  Duspitals,  son  of  the  HeV. 
Milliam  IhrUs,  Dumfries. 

At  SU  Domingo,  ageil  5()  years,  Captain 
Anhibalil  Blai  k,  a  native  of  (ireemK‘k. 

‘Jir.  At  Hillsiile,  in  the  parish  of  st  David’s  Ja¬ 
maica,  John  Weir  Thomson,  youngest  stm  of  the 
late  William  Thomson,  of  Uirkenhead,  Esip  Ia.“s- 
mahagow. 

Aug.  ‘i.  At  Up-Park  Camp,  Jamaica,  I.icutcnant 
aiul  Adjutant  James  Deans,  of  tlie  H-'tl  regiment. 

IK.  At  Alx-iilecn,  aged  SI,  James  Brand,  Ksq. 
easliier  to  the  Hanking  Comjiany  in  Aberdeen. 

‘.U  At  Manse  of  Cairney,  the  Hev.  John  Kinla- 
ter,  minister  of  that  parish,  m  the  Tdth  year  of 
his  age,  and  .sith  of  his  ministry. 

tiJ.  At  lien ylmnk,  Andrew  M>Kay,  Rsq.  in  the 
SDth  year  of  Ins  age. 

—  At  AuxCayes,  St  Domingo,  of  bilious  in- 
fl.iimiiatory  fever,  Mr  Kbenezer  Uiehardson,  juii. 
Ill  the  year  of  his  age. 

-'7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  UolxTt  Mitchell,  late 
deacon  of  the  incorporation  of  tlesheis,  l<xlin- 
burgh,  aged  td. 

t'N.  At  Allonby,  Walter,  thinl  son  of  Iliehard 
Mai'kenzie,  Ksq.  W.  S. . 

.■)!.  .\t  Itichmond,  Virginia,  C.  S.  William 
(  r.mplx'll  Kidd,  A.  .\1.  &e.  eldest  son  of  James 
Kidil,  1).  1).  Profes.sor  of  Oriental  l.aiign.'iges  in 
the  .MarischaK'oliegcand  University  of  Aberdeeu. 

Sept  1 1.  At  Port  (Jlasgow,  Alexainler  Watson, 
Rs<j.  writer,  in  the  7-’d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  tiagueres  de  Bijorre,  dejiartment  Ilantes, 
I'yrennees,  Ann  Margaret,  only  child  of  Philip 
li.  Ainslie,  f:sq. 

!•"».  At  Annan,  Mrs  Agnes  Stewart,  «|>ouse  of 
Mr'l'homas  Williamson,  increhant,  m  the  TTtli 
year  of  her  age. 

11.  At  Baesien,  near  Aberdeen,  Miss  Ji^an  Strat¬ 
ton,  of  Kirkside,  parish  of  St  Cyrus,  in  the  (»7th 
yi^ir  of  her  age. 

^  lA.  At  Drinntnehty  Castle,  James  (iammell, 
Esq.  of  C.'ountesswells'and  Drumtjchty. 

Id.  At  Port-dliLsgow,  Mr  itobert  iloyd,  iner- 
ch:  nt  there. 

17.  At  Dundee,  .\gnrs  Carnegy,  aged  81,  re- 
liit  of  W  llliam  Mitchell,  physician. 

IK.  At  the  Manse  of  Coiitin,  the  Ucc.  James 
Dallas,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  7-d  year 
of  his  .age,  and  .>.>d  of  his  ministry. 

1!'.  At  Falkirk,  Ilolx‘rt  Walker,  Esq.  of  Mum- 
rilLs. 

!?d.  At  Port-Dundas,  John  llerbertson.  Esq.  in 
the  8 1st  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Alexander  Scott,  skinner, 
ag‘'«l  71). 

‘J>.  .\t  Kirkhill,  Linlithgowshire,  Mr  James 
Euine,  agetl  i.%  second  son  of  Mr  llume,  Kirk- 
altly. 

Mrs  Smith,  of  Wodrushall. 

—  At  Dutldlngston,  Mr  William  Scott,  of  the 
Hill  Chamlx‘r,  aged  (»i). 

—  At  Park,  near  C!olerain,  Mr  Anthony  Do- 

hiTty,  agetl  10.5  years.  From  his  Ihth  year,  until 
,  previous  to  his  death,  he  followed  the 

hu'^mess  of  a  blaeksmith. 

‘J  ».  At  kxiinbiirgh,  Mrs  Christian  Howison,  wife 
of  Mr  James  Ucniue,  slater  and  glazier.  Kdin- 
hiirgh. 

—  At  Citadel,  North  Ixnth,  Mrs  Janet  Fraser, 
relict  of  the  late  John  WilM>n,  shipowner,  Leith. 

—  At  kdinburgh,  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  son  of 
Kir  James  Gordon,  Bart,  of  (iordonstone  anil 
l.etterfourie. 

At  Carlisle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  wife 
of  John  Connell,  Ksq.  baiiker  in  Carlisle. 

>8.  At  (iilinore  Plaoe,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hardie, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  John  Martin,  Chancery  Of- 
nitf.^Eilinburgh. 

27.  At  Orangefleld,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Orangrficlrt. 

—  At  t'oldstrcam,  Mrs  Isabella  Walker,  relict 
of  Robert  Kay,  Esq.  of  Darlaw,  |varish  of  Eoclea. 

—  At  (!owhill,  8^billa  Harriet  Johnstone,  so* 
•^»d  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  James  John* 
ulone,  R.  N.  in  the  llRh  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Sar^ylanc,  near  Dalmuir,  Mr  George 
Marshall,  writCT,  Glasgow. 

2K.  At  Relfast,  Mr  M.Mthew  Marshall,  aged  50.’ 
‘h*  was  serjeant  nmjor  .in  the  FniiiskiUra  dra¬ 


goons,  aiul  was  present  on  the  memorahle  lieM 
of  WaterliM)  in  tin-  ai-tion  of  the  IHth  ;  the  Ennis- 
kilUiis  ehargiHl  in  line,  when  M:irshnirs  sinutdrun 
dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy’s  phalanx , 
and  were  cut  olf  from  the  other  troops  of  the  re¬ 
giment — M.iishall,  while  sabering  one  of  a  {tarty 
of  cuirassiers  on  bis  right,  had  his  bridle  arm 
broken  by  a  stroke  from  an  enemy  on  his  U-R, 
and  had  not  jirix-eeiied  much  farther  when  he 
was  beset  by  another  crowd  of  Frein-h  cat  airy , 
and  hurleil  from  his  horse  by  a  lance  which  pi*ni'- 
tiated  his  side :  while  he  was  falling  he  retvived 
a  heavy  blow  across  the  Ixxly,  ami  another  whieii 
broke  iiis  right  tliigh.  He  lay  for  some  lime  nii- 
eonscious  ot  every  obji-et,  extvpl  wiien  giuided 
to  sensibility  by  the  h«x)fs  of  the  enemy’s  hoi>4*s 
careering  over  his  mangleil  Ixxly;  the  ground 
afterw.ards  became  somewhat  elwir;  he  espied  a 
iiorsi*  without  any  ruler,  towards  which  he  crawl¬ 
ed,  and  was  about  U)  mount,  when  a  Frtiieh 
trooper,  gaiUming  up,  cut  down  }>oor  Slarsball  in 
tlu!  midst  of  nis  liopes,  inllu-ting  several  severe* 
wounds  on  bis  IxhIy.  'I'bis  part  of  the  lu*ld  was 
again  ocvnpied  by  the  I  'reneli,  of  wliose  i>re>en(v 
Marshall  was  first  inahe  aware  by  one  of  tlu*  gun¬ 
ners  making  Ins  mangU'd  Ixnly  a  resting-place  for 
his  foot,  while  liiMiiiiing  his  gun.  'Die  liaMie 
having  eoneludetl,  Murshail  renwiiiu-'i  on  the 
lieM,  wltli  nineteen  lamv  ami  siibre  wouiuls,  for 
two  days  aiitl  threir  night-.  On  the  regiment  re¬ 
turning  home,  he  was  <liseharge<l  w’ith  a  ix-nsion 
of  ‘Js.  a  day.  He  has  simv  n*sided  in  llelfast, 
where  he  maintained  the  eliaraeter  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  uiuussuming,  and  strictly  Ixmest  luul  indus- 
trious  man. 

Sei>t.  VS.  At  St.  Roque,  in  Spain,  Mr  Jainez 
Diim.-an,  tnirdson  of  Mr  John  Duncan,  meivhanl. 
Kirkaldy,  Fifeshiie,  ageil  VO,  He  ha<t  resideil  in 
Madeira  for  the  last  seven  months,  whitlx  r  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  Ins  health,  and  ha«l  s<*ein. 
iiigly  Ix-eii  uonsideiably  beiH-fite«l  by  the  sahdn-itv 
of  the  climate.  I  laving  nrix-eedetl  to  Sptin,  which 
lie  ro.u  hisl  on  tlie  !)tli  of  Septemlx-r,  he  w;is,  after 
a  short  resitlemr*  tlieie,  suddenly  earrie<l  ott'hy  ;i 
sevi-re  attack  of  illness,  of  a  few  hours  duration. 

VP.  Attilasgow,  Dr  Peter  Holland,  aged  (<'V  years. 

At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  Jessie  Ann,  et- 
tlest  tlaughter  of  Francis  Gordon,  of  Kincardine. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Ia9>lie,  Hart,  of 
Findrossie  and  Wardes,  in  the  7.>th  year  of  Ida 
age.  Tlie  title  now  devolves  on  his  ekiest  son. 
t.’harlw  /\.  I.eslic,  Exp 

—  At  Port-<ilasg<iw,  John  Young,  E«(f.  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysieians,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Oet.  1.  At  Greenock,  after  long  illiiesii,  Ca|>tain 
Neil  Cook. 

—  At  No.  18,  Forth-Stri'ot,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Margaret  fnness,  spouse  of  Sir  Roliert  .Seotl, 
druggist,  Kldinburgh. 

y.  At  kMinhurgh,  Mr  t’harles  Tmld,  of  North 
Shields,  o|>tieian.  age»l  57. 

—  At  the  Maaseof  Kirkliston,  the  Rev.  Charles 
llitehie,  minister  of  that  p-uish. 

—  At  Shandwick  IMaec,  Edinburgh,  HoIktI 
Walker,  Ksq. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Daniel  Dewar,  aged  7«‘l. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  .Mr  George  Dickson,  nursery 
and  tcedsman. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  the  .>Ist  year  of  hii  age,  .folm 
Morison  Duncan,  Emj.  nrinter  to  the  Uiiivernty. 

—  At  her  house,  17,  George  street,  kalinlxiigh. 
Miss  Margaret  Seton,  «laughter  of  the  deomscst 
Mr  David  Seton,  Keiinoway,  Fifeshire. 

4.  At  Moiirlcy  Grange,  near  .Shrewsbury,  Major- 
General  Swintun. 

—  In  Wim(x>le-Street,  Ixindon,  in  the  -Vith 
year  her  age,  Anne,  wife  of  Captain  C.  S.  J. 
Hawtayne,  m  the  H.  N.  daughter  of  the  late 
CommiMioner  Charles  Hone. 

—  At  Longford  liouie.  Exmouth.  Dr  William 
P.'iget  He  waa  on  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  army 
under  the  immortal  Wolfe,  and  the  late  Maniuft 
Townshend,  in  America. 

—  At  Two-Mark,  pariah  of  Stonykirk,  In  the 
97th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Charlea  Wither,  king 
tenant  in  Cairn  well,  in  the  same  parislu  Though 
his  strength  decayed  in  hi*  later  year*,  he  coukl 
walk  abemt  till  within  .three  week*  of  h»  death, 
and  retained  the  u>x*  of  his  faculties  to  the  laat. 
One  Iwother,  a  few  years  younger,  assisteil  hi* 
sons  in  depositing  his  remains  in  the  house  ap- 
{Kiinted  for  all  living. 


li  ter, — Death  s. 


CN^ov.  1S25. 


Oi*t.  S.  At'  Architold  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Margaret  Usher,  relict  of  James  Usher,  of 
TofUield. 

C.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  age<l  77,  many  years 
commander  of  the  Mermaid  revenue  cutter. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Warden,  in  the  77th  year 
of  her  age. 

—  Lady  Richards,  relict  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ensign  David  Jameson,  of 
the  Fifcshire  militia. 

7.  At  Sloan- Street,  Ixjndon,  Eliza,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Stewart,  formerly  of  Inver- 
keithing. 

—  At  Huntly,  Major  Robert  Forsyth,  late  of 
the  60th  rcgimt*nt, 

H.  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  Christian  Chatto,  daugh- 
ti‘r  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Chatto  of  ^lainhouse. 

9.  At  Eyemouth,  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  D.  D., 
minister  of  that  parish,  and  formerly  of  Hide 
Hill  Cha|>el,  Hcrwiek. 

10.  At  St  David-Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane 
Siinson,  (Liughter  of  the  tleceaseti  John  Simson, 
Ksrp  of  Urunton. 

11.  At  Rose  Ville,  in  the  8t?d  year  of  her  age, 
Euphemia  Mac«luff,  wife  of  Mr  David  Bridges, 
merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Forres,  aged  8t’,  Mrs  Jean  Grant  relict  of 
the  late  Duncan  Grant,  Esq.  Provost  of  Forres, 
This  much  res]K*cterl  ladv  having  been  deprived 
of  her  valuable  husband  while  their  numerous 
family  were  young,  had  great  merit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  ui  their  ))rogress  in  life.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  one  period  of  the  late  war,  she  had  not, 
out  of  six  sons  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
one  in  Euroire ;  but  three  of  them  having  acci- 
«lentally  returned  to  the  internal  roof  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  ileeease,  they  bad  the  melancholy 
5«tisfaction  of  sirlacing  her  latter  moments,  and 
of  attending  her  remains  to  the  grave. 

l‘J.  At  Blairlogie,  Mrs  Isaltella  Ross,  relict  of 
Charles  Adam  Duff,  some  time  pro-cortsul  at  Tan¬ 
gier. 

I. 1.  Of  typhus  fever,  at  Mindrum,  Northumlter- 
hmdshire,  where  he  wjis  much  respected,  Mr  Jo¬ 
nathan  Idnds;»y.  son  of  the  late  Mr  David  Lind¬ 
say,  of  Auehmull,  Forfarshire,  in  the  2(*th  year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  F.ast  Linton,  John  Burton,  Esq. 

—  Of  apoplexy,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  His 
Majc.sty  had  completed  his  6!Uh  year,  and  is  su<y 
ifctleil  by  his  son,  the  I’rini'C  Royal. 

14.  At  Dunolly,  Patrick  M'Dttugall,  Esq.  of 
^PDougall. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  5,  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Helen  Watt,  relict  of  John  Reid,  Esq.  of 
Nellfield. 

l.l.  At  PortoliellO,  William  Simson,  Esq.  Soli¬ 
citor  at  Ijiw,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kells  Manse,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
Rev.  William  Gillespie,  minister  of  that  narish. 

—  At  Castle-tlikes,  Agnes  Eleanor  Dunlap,  wife 
of  Jose))h  Ellas  Perochon,  Esq.  daughter  of  the 
late  Mrs  Dunlop,  of  DiinlOu,  the  only  daughter 
and  worthy  representative  of  Sir  Thom’as  Wallace 
«»f  Craigy,  Baronet. 

—  ('hfistina,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Sim, 
Esq.  of  Culter  Mains, 

16.  .At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th  year 
of  hif  aire,  t'apt;iin  Charles  (Jreig,  late  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  service. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  .Susannah,  eldest  daughter  of 

Mr  Thomas  Kinnear,  writer,  Stonehaven* 

IT.  At  his  house,  Bo*ne«,  John  Hadon,  Esq. 

distiller,  aged  44. 

—  At  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  after  a  fbw 
hmirs  illness.  Captain  Donald  Macarthur. 

-*  At  Edinburgh.  Henry,  and,  on  the  *Sd  Ult, 
Eliia,  children  of  Mr  Thomas  Ryme«^  solicitor  at 
law. 

18.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  James  Bell,  writer  and 
messenger  there. 

19.  At  Erskine,  the  Hon.  Caroline  Henrietta 
Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Blantne. 

—  At  Saxc-Coburg  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  Barclay,  wife  of  John  Sim,  Esq.  accountant 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

,  At  Woolwich,  Mrs  BonnyoMtle,  widow  of 
l^rofenor  Honnvcnstlc.  of  the  Royal  Military 
Acadomv. 


JO.  Oct.  In  Ih-in^’s-Street,  Hanover-Square 
I^don,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Win.  |)S ’ 

justly  lamentwl. 

tl*  At  Paris,  Mre  Renny  Tailyourof  Borrow- 
field,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Kainsay  of  Balmain,  Bart. 

—  Drowned  on  board  the  steam  boat,  Comet 
offGourock,  Hugh  James  Rollo,  Esq.  W.  S?  I't 
is  ‘,hopeil  that  on  this  melancholy  occasion  his 
relations  and  friends  will  receive  this  as  a  sum 
dent  intimation  of  his  death. 

—  Drowned  on  board  the  steam  boat  Comet. 
offGourock,  Mr  John  Beid,  youngi>st  sou  of  tlie 
late  James  Reid,  Esq.  of  Exchequer. 

22.  The  Lady  Margaret  Wildman,  wife  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wildman,  of  the  7th  Huasars,  and  dauchu  r 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

—  At  Scarborough,  in  hi.s  81st  year,  Thotna. 
llinderwell,  Estp  author  of  the  History  of  .S^ar 
borough,  and  many  years  one  of  the  princiiuil 
members  of  that  Coqxiration. 

—  At  Ledlowan,  parisli  of  Killearn,  Jas.  Provan, 
Esq.  aged  76. 

2.7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Barclay,  of  the 
Lord  Nelson  Hotel,  Adam’s  Square. 

At  henhouse,  in  Forres,  Mrs  Justina  Dunbar, 
widow  of  the  deceased  George  Gun  .Monro,  Ksn. 
of  Pointzfield. 

24.  At  Hawthornden,  Mrs  Mary  Ogilvy  Forbes 
Drummond,  of  Hawthonulen,  wife  of  Cajdain 
John  Forbes  Drummond,  of  the  R.  N. 

— -  At  her  house,  Broughton,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Margaret  Lendrum,  relict  of  Mr  Patrick  Fairley, 
in  tme  91st  year  of  her  age. 

24.  At  Ramsay  Ixxlge,  Evlinbirgh,  Isabella 
Elder,  aged  thirteen  months,  daughter  of  Is:uo 
Bayley,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house,  162,  Rose-Street,  Elinburgh, 
Mr  James  Watson ,  builder,  much  and  justly  re¬ 
gretted. 

—  At  Hutchesontown,  Mr  S.^muel  Macfarlane, 
manufa(‘turer,  (Jlasgow. 

2.1.  AtfJlasgow,  Alexanilcr  Hunter,  F^sq.  ago!  2.» 
years. 

—  At  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Forrest,  relict  of  Mr 
David  F'orrest,  solicitor  supreme  courts. 

—  After  a  few  days  illne.ss,  at  the  house  of  the 
Rev,  John  Nelson  (Joulty,  Brighton,  the  llev.  Dv 
Bogue,  of  (ios|x>rt,  in  his  77th  year.  He  bad 
been  about  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  church  ol 
Protestant  Dissenters  at  <  Josport,  was  tutor  of  the 
M  issionary  Seminary,  and  one  of  the  first  promo- 
tt'rs  of  the  1/undon  Missionary  S<x‘iety.  Bis 
will  be  as  deeply  and  as  exten.sively  felt  as  that 
jierhajis  of  any  mtui  of  his  day.  He  was  one  ol 
those  men  who  contributed  greatly  to  innueiKv 
the  character  of  the  public  mind. 

—  At  Inverness  Mr  George  -Somerville,  young¬ 
est  son  of  John  Somerville,  senior,  E-q.  Jury 
Court,  aged  2.7  years. 

26.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Andrew  Gray,  Iwkcr,  in 

the  62d  year  of  his  age.  . 

—  At  No.  1.5,  Nelson-Street,  Edinburgh,  Adam 
Henrv  Crh^ton,  second  son  of  Mr  Hew  Criehum, 
writer. 

—  At  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Crokatt,  relict  ol 
Mr  James  M  urray,  solieitor  at  law. 

27.  At  Montrose,  suddenly,  Mr  David  lutn- 

bull,  architect,  aged  77.  r  if;nn«l- 

At  Kinnedder,  Mrs  Anne  Hally  of  Kini^l 
der,  relicJt  of  .Mr  William  Callender,  merchant  in 

Al^rhlgend,  near  Sanquhar,  Thoi.  Barker, 

*^*Lktely.  At  Snmpit,  in  the  v*c*n>*y 
town.  United  States,  Mr  Thomaa  Bntt, 

He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Cherokee  vw 
90  yeare  ago.  His  extreme  age  had  not  wrw  , 
imiiaired  his  constitution,  for,  within  ^ 
rf  nis  death,  he  pl^om^  a  journey  -on 
back  of  about  38  mite  in  a  dy.  ««,,«ndrJ 

-  Ann  Moore,  of  Maccleifield,  the 
ftatibg  woman  of  Tuttmry,  in  the  > 

— *Al  Winchester,  Mr  George 
He  ynr%  He  survlyed  fire 

he  manried  after  he  was  100  years  of  ^  , 

•  *-  At  the  Glant‘a 

short  iUnew,  the  Earl  of  Anii^.  Viscoum 
nMHey,  and  Baron  of  Ca-sMe  Wellan. 


Ruthven  It  .Sm,  Printtra,  Gdintnirgli. 


